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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 


-•♦^ 


To  the  People  of  St.  Louis: 

I  herewith  present  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Schools  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1875,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  which 
requires  that  ^'said  Board  shall,  at  least  once  every  year, 
cause  to  be  printed  and  published  a  true  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  Public  Schools  under  their  charge,  and  of 
all  the  property  under  their  control,  and  a  true  and  fair  ac- 
count of  all  the  money  concerns  of  the  corporation." 

By  the  Secretary's  report  (Appendix,  p.  cviu.)  it  wiD  be 
seen  that  the  current  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year 
were  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  rente $  52 ,855. 76 

"     real  estate  sold 27.952.66 

"     city  school  tax 645,176.09 

^^     taxes  firom  the  13th  ward 28,314.81 

"     State  school  fUnd 91,083.16 

9845,382.46 
EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers'  salaries  (includln*,^  Superintendents^) $531,850.09 

"    janitors'         *'        49,982.10 

**    officers'          **        (except  Superintendents') 16,238.05 

'^    supplies  to  the  schools 13,863.22 

"    fuel  and  gas 18,799.62 

repairs  and  furniture 67,126.26 

general  expenses  (rent  accounts,  library,  interest,  taxes, 

printing,  insurance,  etc.) 90,641.71 

real  estate  and  improvements 44,345.67 

9835,846.62 
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By  the  same  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Board  paid  the 
sum  of  $355,680  due  on  short  loans  negotiated  the  year  pref- 
vious.  This  was  done  in  the  months  of  November,  Decem- 
ber, and  January,  the  months  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  city 
taxes  are  paid.  In  the  months  of  October,  April,  May,  and 
June,  short  loans  were  negotiated  to  the  amount  of  $330,000. 
In  counting  the  actual  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Board, 
these  sums  should  not  be  reckoned,  inasmuch  as  they  cancel 
each  other,  being  borrowed  to  pay  current  expenses  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  when  there  is  no  income  from  taxes, 
and  paid  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  Board  receives 
the  bulk  of  its  income.  It  is  merely  a  device  to  equalize 
the  monthly  income  of  the  Board,  so  as  to  utilize  the  money 
of  the  people  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  and  not  to 
allow  a  large  sum  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Treas- 
urer, yielding  no  benefit  in  the  meantime  to  the  public. 

Our  present  bonded  debt  is  as  follows  : 

Loan  due  September  2, 1877 $200,000 

"      "    Mayl,1878 150,000 

'*      '«    January,1879 200,000 

$550,000 

By  a  measure  inaugurated  at  the  instance  of  my  prede- 
cessor. Ml'.  Coste,  February  10,  1874,  the  moneys  received 
from  the  sales  of  real  estate  have  been  set  apart  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  liquidate  these  loans  when  they  fall  due.  The 
present  state  of  this  sinking  fund  is  as  follows : 

Bills  receivable $222,361  01 

Invested  in  Missouri  State  Bonds 39,000  00 

Total $261,861  01 

Of  this  sum  $100,000  will  be  available  at  the  maturity  of 
the  loan,  September  2d,  1877,  and  all  of  the  balance  by 
November,  1882. 

Deducting  from  the  bonded  debt,  as  above  stated,  the 
sinking  fund  created  to  cancel  the  same,  the  net  liability 
on  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Board  will  be  seen  to 
amount  to  $288,638.99. 

The  item  ••  Taxes  received  from  the  Thirteenth  Ward" — 
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$28,314.81 — ^partly  covers  the  expense  incurred  by  this 
"Board  in  running  the  schools  of  the  territory  belonging  to 
that  ward  while  it  belonged  to  the  city. 

The  question  of  the  sale  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Board, 
held  for  revenue  purposes,  has  been  often  considered  in  the 
reports  of  my  predecessors.  It  is  shown  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  Board  holds  real  estate  for  revenue  purposes  to  the 
amount  of  $1,252,895.79,  yielding  in  the  form  of  rents 
t>oinething  less  than  $53,000  per  annum,  making  no  deduc- 
tion for  special  taxes,  or  cost  of  collection,  or  expense  for 
legal  protection — the  net  income  being  less  than  4  per  cent, 
on  the  investment.  On  the  other  hand  is  shown  the  invest- 
ment made  by  the  Board  in  real  estate  and  buildings  for 
school  purposes ;  the  same  amounting  in  eleven  years  to 
upwards  of  $1,300,000,  exclusive  of  repairs.  The  sales  of 
real  estate  amount  to  less  than  $400,000.  The  balance  of 
nearly  a  million  dollars  had  to  be  paid  from  the  annual 
revenue  derived  from  taxation — ^thus  absorbing  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  city  tax.  A  bonded 
debt  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  created,  upon 
which  the  Board  pays  8  per  cent,  interest — double  the  rate 
per  cent,  received  from  its  real  estate.  In  view  of  these 
facts  the  Board  has  adopted  its  present  policy  of  selling 
whatever  property  will  bring  a  fair  market  price.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales,  as  before  stated,  are  invested  in  an  in- 
terest-bearing sinking  fund  to  cancel  the  bonded  debt. 

By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  the  enrollment  of 
pupils  for  the  past  year  is  given  as  follows  : 

Kumber  of  teachers — day  schools 654 

evenini;  schools 115 


(«  fc* 


Total 769 

Number  of  pupUs  enrolled— day  schools 35,941 

••  **  *»  evening  schools 5,761 

Total 41,692 

The  enrollment  in  the  evening  schools  has  increased  from 
1,149  pupUs  in  1861  to  5,751  pupils  the  past  year. 
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In  1833,  when  the  present  School  Board  received  it^ 
charter,  St.  Louis  held  6,397  inhabitants.  The  first  school 
was  not  opened  under  the  Board  until  April,  1838  (in  a 
building  comer  of  Fourth  and  Spruce  Streets,  costing  the 
Board  about  $3,000,  and  seating  less  than  200  pupils).  In 
1841,  the  public  schools  enrolled  only  one  pupil  to  each  83 
of  the  population  of  the  city.  This  ratio  increased  to  one 
in  35  in  1851,  on  the  occasion  of  the  collection  of  the  first 
city  tax  fbr  school  purposes  (an  assessment  of  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  on  taxable  property).  In  1861,  the  public 
schools  (counting  both  day  and  evening  schools)  enrolled 
one  in  13  of  the  population ;  in  1871,  one  in  11 ;  in  1875, 
one  in  10. 

The  schools  were  greatly  crippled  by  a  tuition  fee  of  $10 
per  annum  levied  on  each  pupil  during  the. period  1842- 
1847  ;  again,  in  1862  and  1863,  a^ tuition  fee  ($6  per  annum 
in  the  district  schools  and  $28  in  the  high  schools )  cut  down 
the  attendance  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  former  numbers. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  our  growth  with  that  of  the  two 
other  large  neighboring  cities,  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  as 
regards  increase  in  school  enrollment : 


Population. 


Chicago . . 
St  Louis.. 
Cincinnati 


U.  S.  census  , 
1860. 

109,260 
160,778 
161,044 


1874. 

(School  census 

in  October.) 

395,408 

(April.) 
413,000 

(Estimated.) 
365,000 


Day  Schools 
Enrollment. 


1860. 
16,547 

11,813 

14,876 


1874-5. 
49,121 

85,041 

27,870 


Per  cent,  of 

entire  population 

in  schools. 


1860. 
15.1 


0.2 


1875. 
13.9 

8.7 

10.5 


The  population  of  Chicago  comes  more  generally  from 
sections  where  the  public  school  system  has  been  established 
for  many  generations.  The  ratio  of  public  school  children 
enrolled  in  Boston  is  about  16  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, and  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia  the  ratio  is  nearly 
the  same.  Older  cities  have  an  immense  advantage  in  the 
fact  that  their  populations  have  been  educated  in  the  public 
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schools,  and  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
keeping  the  youth  at  school  as  many  years  as  possible.  In 
St.  Louis,  the  average  time  of  the  child  in  school  is  only 
three  and  one-half  years,  while  in  the  older  cities  of  the 
£astem  and  Middle  States  it  is  five  years. 

The  population  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years  is 
103,000.  These  ought  all  to  be  in  school.  But,  counting 
the  entire  attendance  on  public  and  private  schools,  (day 
and  evening,)  the  enrollment  falls  short  of  60,000,  leaving 
over  40,000  who  do  not  visit  any  school  during  the  year. 
A  consideration  of  this  fact  will  convince  one  of  the  neces- 
sity of  energy  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  Board  in  provid- 
ing new  accommodations  as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  and  in 
using  all  proper  means  to  increase  the  enrollment.  St. 
Liouis  has  yet  much  to  do  before  she  can  equal  the  older 
cities,  or  the  cities  peopled  by  emigrants  from  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  in  the  extent  to  which  her  system  of  ed- 
ucation reaches  the  masses  of  the  people.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, we  may  claim  congratulations  on  the  fact  that  our 
school  enrollment  increases  faster  than  the  population  of  our 
rapidly  growing  city. 

The  cost  of  suppressing  crime  in  our  community  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  the  amount  expended  for  education.  The 
wisdom  of  expending  half  a  million  per  annum  in  educating 
the  vouth  into  intelliffent  and  useful  citizens  will  commend 
itself  even  to  the  most  sordid,  when  the  fact  is  perceived 
that  such  expenditure  saves  a  large  outlay  that  becomes 
necessary  to  check  criminal  propensity,  which  grows  up  in  a 
community  where  ignorance  and  indolence  prevail.  Statis- 
tics of  jails  and  penitentiaries  prove  very  clearly  that  ig- 
norance is  the  parent  of  most  of  the  crime  which  is  appre- 
hended and  punished.  It  is  ignorance  on  the  one  hand  of 
books,  and  on  the  other  it  is  ignorance  of  a  trade  or  useful 
employment  by  which  one  may  earn  an  honest  living.  The 
discipline  into  habits  of  regularity,  obedience  and  Industry 
is  the  chief  means  by  which  the  school  strengthens  the  char- 
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acter,  and  prevents  crime.     The  mere  knowledge  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  arithmetic  is  of  far  less  value. 

The  question  how  far  public  education  should  attempt  to 
fit  the  future  citizen  for  the  arts  and  trades,  has  often  been 
considered  in  educational  reports.  Perhaps  the  question 
receives  its  practical  answer  in  the  introduction  of  industrial 
drawing  into  the  schools  throughout  the  country.  This 
branch  is  by  far  the  most  generally  applicable  of  all  species 
of  industrial  training.  All  varieties  of  manufacture  demand 
skill  in  giving  shape  and  graceful  contour  to  raw  material. 
The  education  of  the  taste,  and  of  the  hand  and  eye,  that 
the  universal  study  of  drawing  will  give,  is  certain  to  work 
in  favor  of  our  manufacturing  mterests.  Accordmg  to 
the  last  census,  St.  Louis  ranks  next  after  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  among  the  largest  manufacturing  cities  of  the 
country.  Our  rapid  growth  in  this  department  is  shown  by 
the  following  statistics : 

In  1850,  the  value  of  the  entire  annual  product  of  manu- 
factures of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  twenty-four  millions 
of  dollars.  In  1860,  this  had  increased  to  forty-two  mil- 
lions ;  in  1870,  to  206  millions,  of  which  St.  Louis  furnished 
158  millions. 

The  support  of  Common  Schools  by  public  taxation  is  the 
needed  recognition  which  capital  is  in  duty  bound  to  pay  to 
labor.  Ignorance  does  not  know  what  it  stands  most  in 
need  of,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  discover  and  apply  the 
right  means  for  its  own  amelioration.  The  poor  and  ignorant 
understand  very  imperfectly  the  relation  of  education  to 
power,  and  they  are  too  closely  pursued  by  immediate  ne- 
cessities to  adopt  the  far-seeing  policy  of  investing  their 
small  earnings  in  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  rising  generation  are  fed  and  clothed  and  housed  by 
the  industry  of  their  parents  at  an  annual  expense  of  fifom 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  The  cost  of 
education  in  the  Public  Schools  averages  twenty-two  dollars 
a  year.  This  small  sum  sei-ves  to  utilize  the  vast  sums  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  youth.  '  The  era  of  childhood  is 
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the  era  of  capitalizing  physical  and  mental  force  for  man- 
hood. Where  there  are  no  schools,  the  youth  lay  up  a 
capital  of  evil  propensities,  narrow  superstitions,  and  de- 
praved tastes.  Where  the  schools  are  good,  the  youth 
that  attend  them  convert  into  capital  a  fund  of  scientific 
knowledge  and  habits  of  industry  and  punctuality,  and  of 
obedience  to  rule.  This  difference  can  be  measured  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  and  seen  in  the  value  of  real  estate  invest- 
ment in  a  community,  as  well  as  also  by  the  higher  moral 
standards  usually  apphed  to  determine  the  results  of  culture 
in  civilization.  Statistics  widely  collected  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  give  the  testimony  of  experience  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  increase  in  value 
which  a  Common  School  education  gives  to  labor.  The 
simple  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  make  arithmetical  cal- 
culations, insures  an  average  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
better  wages  than  are  given  to  illiterate  laborers.  The 
complete  Common  School  education  adds  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  the  wages.  Education  gives  availa- 
bility and  directive  power. 

It  is  in  its  industrial  aspect  chiefly  that  our  recent  experi- 
ments in  Kindergarten  education  promises  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  At  a  tender  age,  when  the  child  is  plastic  in 
his  nature,  and  easily  moulded  in  any  direction,  he  com- 
mences a  training  adapted  to  give  him  great  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  hands  and  eyes.  In  various  kinds  of  delicate  mani- 
pulations— ^weaving,  building,  folding,  drawing,  modelling 
in  clay,  etc. — the  perception  of  form  is  developed,  and  taste 
in  design  and  skill  in  execution  are  trained  in  the  most  pow- 
erful manner.  The  influence  of  the  Kindergarten  will  be 
felt  on  all  subsequent  education.  The  early  impulse  given 
to  mechanical  skill  and  to  taste,  in  regard  to  form  and  design, 
in  the  Kindergaiten,  reinforced  by  a  thorough  course  of  in- 
struction in  industrial  drawing  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  is  sufficient  to  work  a  revolution  in  the  manufactures 
of  the  country,  and  cause  our  goods  to  obtain  the  pref- 
erence in  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  markets.     The  sue- 
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cess  of  our  Kindergartens  has  been  assured  through  the 
devotion  and  enthusiasm  of  Miss  Susie  E.  Blow,  who  has 
undertaken  gratuitously  to  train  our  teachers  and  instruct 
them  in  the  practical  details  of  the  system  by  example  as 
well  as  precept. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Mr. 
Morgan,  exhibits  an  unusually  prosperous  condition  of  the 
institution  under  his  charge.  The  importance  of  the  High 
School  as  furnishing  a  common  standard  by  which  the  other 
schools  of  our  system  may  be  measured  and  regulated  in 
the  degree  of  thoroughness  which  they  require,  cann6t  be 
over-estimated.  The  exact  limit  to  which  free  Common 
School  education  should  be  carried  is  still  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, although  the  Public  High  School  has  generally  been 
adopted  as  this  limit  by  the  cities  of  this  country.  It  would 
seem  as  though  a  system  of  public  education  had  fulfilled  its 
function  when  it  had  carried  the  pupil  forward  to  the  point 
where  he  had  learned  how  to  use  books  and  acquired  suffi- 
cient discipline  to  pursue  his  studies  without  a  teacher. 

After  the  High  School,  the  majority  of  pupils  enter  vari- 
ous vocations  of  life,  and  should  resort  to  the  Public  Library 
for  the  means  of  continued  self-education.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Bailey,  our  librarian,  gives  a  satisfying  exhibit  of  the 
usefulness  of  the  Public  School  Library.  The  value  of  the 
Library  in  conjunction  with  the  Evening  Schools,  as  a  means 
of  direct  culture,  to  the  laboring  classes  of  our  population, 
is  one  of  its  greatest  recommendations. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Soldan,  principal  of  the  Normal  School, 
exhibits  an  equally  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of 
that  school  in  usefiilness.  The  improved  standard  for  ad- 
mission, and  for  graduation  from  that  school,  will  result  in 
elevating  the  character  of  our  corps  of  teachers.  The  large 
numbers  of  High  School  graduates  that  now  resort  to  the 
Normal  School,  to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  of  teachinff, 
attest  the  success  of  the  changes  recently  adopted. 

In  the  minute  account  of  the  course  of  instruction  in 
German,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Christin  in  his  report,  and  in 
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bis  exhibit  of  the  practical  details  by  which  this  is  arranged  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  study  in  English ,  all 
^will  find  matter  of  interest  who  desire  the  highest  efficiency 
of  our  school  system.  We  have  not  the  same  educational 
problem  as  those  cities  settled  wholly  by  English-speaking 
X>eople ;  we  have  here  to  unite  pupils  in  one  school  who 
have  learned  in  infancy  different  tongues.  A  homogeneous 
people  must  be  made  from  these  different  national  stocks, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  without  any  sudden  and  damaging 
ruptures  in  the  continuity  of  national  memories,  such  as  will 
endanger  the  self-respect  of  the  foreign  element.  Our  sys- 
tem of  German  instruction,  it  is  believed,  accomplishes  this 
desired  object.  It  provides  the  way  by  which  all  Germans 
learn  English  thoroughly,  without  losing  German,  and  by 
which  the  native  American  may  learn  German  for  the  pur- 
poses of  business  or  culture. 

In  conclusion,  I  hereby  tender  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  to 
the  General  Superintendent  and  his  assistants,  to  the  corps 
of  teachers,  and  to  the  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Board,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  earnest  labors  and 
faithful  co-operation  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

THOMAS  RICHESON, 

President. 
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Office  Superintendent  Public  Schools  , 
St.  Louis,  August  1,  1875. 
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To  the  Board  of  PresiderU  and  Directors 

of  the  St,  Louis  Piiblic  Schools: 

Gentlemen  :  I  herewith  submit  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
Report  of  the  schools  under  your  charge. 

In  previous  reports  I  have  discussed  topics  relating  to 
discipline,  moral  education,  the  course  of  study  for  common 
schools  as  related  to  that  in  the  colleges  of  the  country,  and 
the  best  system  of  grading  and  classification.  In  connection 
with  general  summaSies  and  exhibits  of  statistics  here 
brought  together  for  the  year,  I  shall  endeavor  to  give  in  a 
succinct  manner  an  account  of  the  actual  means  and  appli- 
ances in  use  in  the  schools  at  present,  together  with  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  St.  Louis  school  system,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  forthcoming  Centennial  Exhibit  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  education  in  Missouri. 

GENEEAL     STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  City. 

Population  of  the  city  October  1 ,  1876  (estimated) 450,000 

Number  of  chfldren  from  5  to  21  years  of  age  (drawing  State 

money) •. 153,128 

Number  from  6  to  16  years  of  age 103,604 

The  school  census  taken  in  April,  1874,  showed : 

Population,  6  to  21  years,  inclusive 138,133 

6  to  16,  inclusive 95,639 

2 


* 
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School  Houses. 

(See  Appendix^' Table  Lepage  Ixxx.) 

Number  of  school  houses 66 

'•       owned  by  the  Board 51 

**       rented       "       ''     6 

'^       heated  with  stoves 23 

'*  ^^       ''    furnaces  or  steam 33 

^^       of  school  rooms 641 

Estimated  value  of  school  lots 9716,736  OO 

<*  '*       buildings  and  fUmlture 1,670,884  44 

Total  value  of  property  for  school  purposes #2,386,690  44 

Comparative  Table  for  Ten  Tears. 


1866 

18S7 

1868 

1800 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1878 

i874 

1875 

No.  houMs 

98 

0,016 

80 
11,056 

8A 
18,610 

40 
18,000 

48 
90,105 

69 
98,999 

68 
26,750 

87 
97,785 

64 
98,680 

66 

No.  S6at0 

80,070 

In  1873,  the  territory  of  the  city  of  St^  Louis  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  a  large  suburban  tract  including  the 
Parks,  and  called  the  **  Thirteenth  Ward."  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Legislature  repealed  the  Act  creating  the  ejcten- 
sion  of  city  limits,  and  thus  decreased  the  number  of  schools, 
as  appears  in  the  above  table.  Nearly  all  the  buildings  con- 
structed recently  are  of  large  size  (twelve  rooms,  with  seat- 
ing capacity  for  700  pupils),  or  additions  to  existing  schools, 
and  not  counted  as  separate  houses  in  the  tabular  statement 
above  given. 

Schools  and  Teachers. 

(See  Appendix^  Table  VIL^  page  zcli.) 


Normal 1 

High  and  Branohes 6 

District % 44 

Colored • 6 

Evening 24 

Total  number  of  schools 81 

Total  number  of  teachers  In  day  and  evening  schools 769 

Average  number  of  teachers  In  day  schools 664 

Males 60 

Females 694 
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Principals 52 

Assistants 598 

Music  Teacliers .' 4 

Number  in  Normal 12 

Number  in  High  and  Branclies 41 

Number  in  District  schools .^ 577 

Number  in  Colored  schools 24 

Number  in  Evening  schools 115 

ComparcMve  Table  for  Thirteen  Years, 


Kamber  of  teachers. 

AnnniU  increase 

Ko.  cradnating  flrom  Normal 
School 

Ko.     apiplicaiita     ex- ) « 
axninea  who  were  not  >  ^f 
ftom  Normal  School.  >  "*' 

Ko.     not    graduating  >  «__. 
rm  the  Normal  who  ^  '^^ 


ree'd  appointments 


'1 


tier 


1868 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871  1872 

1878 

1874 

111 
85 

168 
51 

1S4 
22 

204 
80 

280 
16 

8T2 
63 

344 
72 

424 
80 

487 
68 

684 
47 

618 
79 

601 

•  •  •  • 

82 

11 

IS 

86 

18 

82 

29 

80 

84 

84 

88 

48 

134 

109 

179 

48 

61 
20 

196 
86 

76 
18 

146 
85 

81 

11 

182 
62 

25 
23 

182 
41 

8 

88 

44 

1875 


654 

53 

67 

78 
86 

.W 
13 


In  the  above  exhibit  it  will  be  seen  that  the  net  increase 
over  the  previous  year  was  53  teachers.  To  supply  this  de- 
mand and  fill  the  places  of  those  lost  from  the  corps  by 
resignation,  leave  of  absence,  and  other  causes,  it  was 
necessary  to  appoint  57  English  and  13  German  teachers, 
besides  the  two  classes  of  Normal  graduates  (one  in  Febru- 
ary and  the  other  in  June),  numbering  in  the  aggregate  67 
teachers.  In  the  last  item,  the  ^<  number  who  received  ap- 
pointments" includes  not  only  those  who  passed  the  ex- 
aminations, but  the  re-appointment  of  some  old  teachers 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  corps. 

BnroUm^nt  and  Attendance. 

{See  Appendix^  Table  //.,  po^dlxxxii.) 

DaySchools 35,941 

Normal  School— girls,  254 254 

High  School— boys,  153 ;  girls,  242 ;  total 395 

Branch  High  Schools— boys,  320 ;  girls,  572 ;  totsil.      892 
District  Schools— boys,  16,481 ;  girls,  16,285;  total.  32,766 

Colored  Schools— boys,  738 ;  girls,  896 ;  total 1 ,634 

Evening  Schools— boys,  4.999 ;  girls,  752 ;  total .. .  5,751 

Total  number  enrolled ,  day  and  evening  schools '     41 ,69 
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Wbole  number  school  daja '■ 200 

Number  of  pupils  who  atteaded  300  da^s 1,067 

"              "                     "        180  to  300  days 13,285 

"              '*                     "        leoto  180    "     4,600 

"              "                     "         14010  160    "     2,990 

"                "                        »          120tol40    "     2,367 

"              »                     '•         lOOto  120    "     2,067 

"          80to  100    "    1,837 

"              "                     "          60to    80    "     1,806 

'■              "                     "          40to    60    '■     2,44a 

"              "                     "          20to    40    '•     2,12» 

"               "'                  "     lessthanao    "    3,291 

"              "       not  absent  during  their  enrollment-- ••  1,33S 

"              "        "   tardy        "    ,     "           "           ....  23,947 

"           oaees  of  tardiness 31,077 

"          re-admiltance 13,007 

Per  Cent,  of  ErUire  Number  Enrolled. 


In  the  above  table  \a  exhibited  the  astomshing  and  con- 
I  tinned  decrease  of  tardiness  in  our  schools.  From  265  cases 
to  each  100  pupiU,  in  18(>3,  enrolled  in  the  year,  it  has  fal- 
len to  58  cases  to  each  100.  This  indicates  a  wide-spread 
reform  that  is  silently  going  on  in  the  community,  through 
the  persistent  efforts  of  teachers.  No  one  will  question  the 
great  importance  of  habits  of  punctuality.  In  a  civilization 
that  is  every  year  becoming  more  complex  and  more  de- 
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pendent  upon  the  combination  of  each  individual  with  the 
whole  of  society,  punctuality  becomes  a  moral  virtue.  Com- 
bination is  impossible  without  punctuality.  Every  year  the 
community  increases  its  manufacturing  and  its  commerce. 
The  era  of  machinery  has  come.  Each  human  being  is 
called  upon  to  supervise  and  direct  (or  at  least  to  conform 
himself  to  the  requirements  of)  machinery.  Begularity  and 
punctuality  are  the  two  indispensable  habits  of  mind  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  all  success  in  business  under  the  conditions 
of  such  a  life  as  we  live  now  and  towards  which  we  are  tend- 
ing. The  era  of  the  railroad  is  the  era  in  which  the  rural 
districts  are  becoming  urban,  through  the  influence  of  the 
daily  newspaper  and  the  introduction  of  rhythm  into  the 
life  of  the  people  by  the  regular  arrival  and  departure  of 
the  railroad  train  and  the  instantaneous  intercommunication 
with  all  parts  of  the  world  by  telegraph.  More  and  more, 
each  succeeding  year,  every  man,  woman  and  child  comes 
to  live  upon  an  elevation,  as  it  were,  whence  each  can  sur- 
vey the  whole  world.  Each  one,  by  the  same  means,  also 
can  combine  with  his  fellow  men  near  and  far  oflT,  and 
interchange  products  of  industry,  so  that  each  one  shall 
uvuil  himself  of  the  labor  of  all  mankind,  and  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  natural  productions  of  every  clime:  All  this 
combination,  however,  demands  more  and  more  from  the 
people  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality.  Like  the  en- 
gineer and  the  overseer  of  a  machine,  every  one,  more  or 
less,  is  brought  into  relations  of  dependence  upon  steam  and 
machinery,  and  needs,  for  success  or  even  for  safety  of  life 
and  property,  the  habits  of  regularity  and  punctuality,  which 
may  be  called  the  industrial  virtues.  It  is  therefore  a  mat- 
ter of  self-congratulation  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools,  that  they  can  see,  from  year  to  year,  the  influence 
of  their  wholesome  disciplinary  regulations  extending 
throughout  the  community,  and  settling  into  unconscious 
custom.  The  whole  family  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  the 
one  child  who  attends  school  and  who  makes  punctuality 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life. 
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Ages  of  Pupils. 

{See  Table  IIL  Appendix^  page  Ixxxiv.) 

Namber  of  Pupils  7  years  of  age  and  under 10.700 

4,462 

3,899 

3,740 

3,086 

3,040 

2,639 

1,908 

1,110 

and  over 1,358 

10 


u 
<( 


8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
Average  age.. 


There  has  been  a  slight  increase  each  year  for  the  past 
four  years  of  the  proportion  of  children  under  10  years  of 
age.  It  has  been  brought  about  intentionally  by  the 
efforts  of  our  teachers,  in  order,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
reach  children  before  they  become  hardened  in  rough  habits, 
or  in  arbitrary  and  capricious  tempers,  and  to  bring  them  un- 
der school  discipline  and  healthful  moral  control.  It  is  not 
believed  that  any  very  great  immediate  advantage  is  derived 
from  it  as  regards  progress  in  studies ;  the  advantage  to 
scholarship  comes  indirectly  from  the  better  trained  will. 

For  the  past  two  years  an  important  experiment  has  been 
mitiated  through  the  voluntary  assistance  of  Miss  Susie  E. 
Blow,  to  ascertain  what  is  available  in  the  Kindergarten 
system  for  use  in  connection  with  Public  Schools.  Under 
the  impulse  of  Miss  Blow's  enthusiasm,  great  practical 
ability  and  insight,  there  has  been  a  degree  of  success  in 
this  experiment  which  has  surprised  all.  In  another  portion 
of  this  report  will  be  presented  in  detail  an  account 
of  the  methods  and  appliances  used,  and  suggestions  as  to 
devices  found  to  be  essential  to  the  economical  management 
of  this  department  of  our  system. 
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It  seems  tbat  the  ratio  of  chOdren  six  years  of  age 
and  under,  reached  its  maximoiti  the  last  two  years  of  the 
war.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment  were  at 
that  time  seven  years  of  age  and  under.  When  the  schools 
became  crowded,  in  1866  and  suhsequently,  the  number  fell 
off  by  compulsion  to  twenty  per  cent. ;  we  have  nearly 
reached  the  former  maximum  again.  The  policy  of  half- 
time  schools  is  under  trial  at  present  in  a  few  schools  whose 
accommodations  are  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  their  dis- 
tricts. This  is  tried  only  in  the  first  year  of  the  primary 
school.  One  set  of  pupils  comes  in  the  morning  and 
another  one  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  the  capacity  of 
the  school  is  greatly  increased  without  much  additional  ex- 
pense to  the  Board.  An  extra  teacher  is  employed  to  assist 
the  regular  ones  in  instructing  the  new  classes  formed.  In 
Chicago,  where  this  half-time  system  has  been  in  use  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  thought  to  be  advantageous  in  many 
respects  on  account  of  the  slight  strain  which  it  puts  upon 
children  who  are  just  beginning  to  attend  school.  Moreover, 
the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  reported  to  be 
nearly  as  rapid  as  by  the  whole-time  plan.  The  latter  obser- 
vation is  generally  endorsed  by  our  own  teachers.      In 
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Chicago  the  number  of  children  seven  years  of  age  and 
under  is  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolbnent.  In  Cincin- 
nati the  number  is  about  34  per  cent. 

Occupation  of  Parents. 

(^Table  IV.  'AppendiXt  page  IxxzyI.) 

Children  of  Agents 983 

"  "    Artists 2«2 

^^  ''   Boarding-house  Eeepqrs  and  Victualers 496 

"  "   Boatmen 694 

"  "   Butchers 546 

"  "    Clerks 1,564 

*'  **    Confectioners 260 

*'  *^   Draymen  and  Teamsters 1 1512 

<i  i(   Farmers  and  Gardeners 565 

**  "   Laborers 4,898 

^'  ^^   Laundresses 1,154 

"  "   Manufacturers 2,736 

*'  "    Mechanics 8  574 

*'  *•   Merchants 4,449 

"  "   Professionals 1,384 

"  '*   Public  Officers 970 

"  ''    Saloon  Keepers 866 

^'  ** .  Seamstresses 958 

"  "   Unclassified 3,072 

An  increase  over  last  year  is  observable  in  the  enrollment 
of  the  children  of  mechanics,  clerks,  drajrmen  and  teamsters, 
artists  and  professionals,  while  there  is  a  corresponding  de- 
crease in  that  of  children  of  farmers  and  gardeners,  butchers 
and  common  laborers.  This  is  to  be  explained,  partly  by  the 
fact  that  last  year's  statistics  were  based  upon  the  enrollment 
within  the  extended  limits,  which  included  the  population 
in  the  suburbs.      The  steady  decrease  of  boatmen  is  to  be 
observed — ^keeping  pace  with  the  decline  in  relative  import- 
ance of  the  river  interests  of  St.  Louis.     The  extension  of 
its  railroads  through  to  the  various  points  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  completion  of  the 
great  steel  bridge — ^taken   in  connection   with  the    actual 
decline  of  river  transportation — has  caused  the  ratios  of 
different  classes  of  business  people  to  change. 
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Per  cent,  of  the  whole  Number  Enrolled. 


Occupation  of  Parents. 


•  •  •  •  •  I 


Boarding -hOQM  Keepers,  Ylc- 
toAlen  and  ConfisctioiierB 


■•■*•< 


>•••••■ 


Boalmeii 

Butchers 

Olsrlcs 

Diaymeii  and  Teaouiters. . 
Fanners  and  Gardeners.. . 


•»••••«•«••< 


«  •  •  •  ■  •  < 


••■••' 


>«Mwwa  «■  D.  ,  , 

Laimdresses 

Maanflustarers  .. 

Xeehanlos 

Xerehaats 

Fn>fe88ionals. . . 

Pablic  Officers . 

Saloon  Keepers. 

>«••••« 

Seaautresses . . . 

UnclassUled .... 

I  «•■••*  I 


•■••••••••  AaS 


2.1 
.8 


6.7 
1.7 
8.8 
2.7 
2.8 
9.7 


■•«••«•■•« 


4.8 

•  •■•■•••■•    90  tO 

in.. 

8.5 
5.1 
1.7 
8.1 


•••••• 


1.5 

.7 


5.6 
1.4 
8.8 
2.4 
2.8 
9. 
2. 
5.1 
28.8 
11. 1 
8.2 
5.1 
1.7 
8.1 
16.2 


2. 


6.2 
1.6 
4.1 
2.7 
2.5 

10.4 
2.4 
5.8 

24.2 

12.6 
4.1 
4. 
1.8 
8. 

12.6 


2. 
5.4 


5. 

2. 

8.7 

4. 

2.1 
11.2 

2.7 

6.4 
24.1 
12.4 

4. 

8.2 

2. 

8.1 

6.7 


? 


2.6 

.7 


4.2 
1.5 
8.8 
8.8 
1.8 

11.9 
8.1 
6.2 

28.7 

12.8 
8.8 
8.6 
1.9 
8.1 

13.2 


2.5 
.6 

2.1 
8.8 
1.8 
3.8 
8.4 
2. 

12.4 
2.8 
6.9 

22.4 

11.4 
8.8 
2.6 
2.1 
8. 

12.6 


2.7 
.5 

1.8 

8.2 

1.4 

3.1 

4. 

2. 

II. 
2.8 
8.4 

22. 

12.4 
8.5 
2.7 
2.1 
2.7 

11.2 


100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100  100 


So 


2.6 
.5 

2. 

8. 

1.4 

8.8 

8.6 

2.8 

18.8 
8.2 
6.5 

22.6 

12.5 
8.4 
2.6 
2. 
2.6 

12.7 


So  U5 


2.5 

.4 

2.2 
2.6 
1.6 
8.7 
8.6 
2.2 

12.4 
3.5 
7.8 

28.9 

11. 
8.5 
2.6 
2.2 
2.7 

12.1 


.4 

1.2 
2.5 
2. 
8.7 
8.7 
8.1 
12.4 
8.5 
8.4 
22.4 
12.9 
8.6 
2.6 
2.4 
8.7 
9.5 


So 


2.7 
.6 

1.4 
2. 
1.6 
8.9 
4.1 
.2] 

18.7 
8.7 
7.7 

28. 

12.5 
8.6 
2.4 
2.5 
2.8 
9.7 


•o 
I- 


So 


2.7 

.7 

1.7 
2. 
1.6 
4.3 
4.2 
1.6 
13.6 
8.3 
7.6 
28.8 
12.4 
3.9 
2.7 
2.5 
2.6 
8.6 


In  twelve  years  boatmen  have  decreased  from  1  in  18  to  1 
in  50  of  our  population.  On  the  other  hand  there  has  been 
an  increase  in  clerks  from  1  in  30  to  1  in  22  ;  draymen  and 
teamsters  from  1  in  37  to  1  in  24 ;  common  laborers  from 
1  in  10  to  1  in  8i ;  manufacturers  from  1  in  21  to  1  in  13 ; 
saloon  keepers  from  1  in  60  to  1  in  40.  The  decrease  of 
public  officers  is  accounted  for  in  the  fact  that  soldiers  were 
counted  under  this  head,  and  in  1863-1865  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  Seamstresses  are  decreasing  in  the 
above  table  for  the  reason  that  the  sewing-machine  is 
emancipating  women  from  this  labor.  Mechanics  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  population.  Manu- 
facturers have  increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 
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Birth  Places. 


(Table   V,  Appendix,  page  IxxxvVi.') 

Children  born  In  St.  Ixiuis »4,B71 

"         "      "  HUgouii,  outside  of  St.  Louis 2,441 

"         u      "  elsewhere  in  the  United  States 6,636 

"         "      ''  in  foreign  countries 1,876 


Percent. 

t(f  Total  yumber  Enrolled, 

Pmiu,  WncBX  BOBM. 

I 
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■0 
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Gennu  BUtet 

100 
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w 

100 

Per  ct.  bom  In  Onited  euies. . . 

"     (OrelpiiwimtriwL 

B 

« 

% 

" 

Within  twelve  years  the  ratio  of  native  bom  St.  Louis 
children  has  increased  irom  55  per  cent,  to  68  per  cent. ;  the 
ratio  of  those  bom  in  Missouri,  outside  of  the  city,  and  of 
those  bom  in  the  South,  remains  the  same ;  of  those  trom 
the  Middle  and  Eastern  States,  always  small,  haa  decreased 
one  half ;  that  of  those  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Ger- 
many, remains  the  same.  This,  however,  affords  no  clue  to 
the  real  diversity  of  stock  in  our  population.  Only  one  in 
three  of  our  population  is  descended  from  parents  both  of 
whom  were  bom  in  America.  24  per  cent,  of  our  people 
were  actually  bom  in  Germany  and  Austria ;  13  percent,  in 
the  British  Empire.  In  1858-59,  of  the  children  enrolled  in 
our  schools  18  per  cent,  were  actually  bom  in  foreign 
countries;  now  the  ratio  is  6  percent.,  indicating  a  great 
decrease  of  the  immigration  of  families  from  Europe  to 
this  city. 
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Classlficatloii  by  Grades  of  Advancement  in  Studies. 

(Number  belonging  at  dose  of  each  Qaarter. ) 

(See  j^ppendix^  page  zcii.,  TahU  VIIJ) 


SCHOOLS. 


lioBMAL  School. 


Senior  Claat. 
Middle  *•  . 
Junior  *<  . 
Fourth    "    . 


Total. 


High  School. 


Senior  CtAoa. 
Tbird 

Second     *<   . 
Junior     "    . 


ToUd. 


District  Schools^ 
No.  pupils  ath  year  of  course 


*•  M 

•*  « 

*«  4< 


0th 

6th 

4th 

8d 

2d 

1st 


«< 

u 
«« 
<i 
•( 
•• 
*« 


«« 

« 

K 


Total. 


COLOBXD  Schools. 

No.  pupils  8th  year  of  course. 
'  7th 


u 


•  I 

(4 
«i 
*« 
it 
4C 


6th 

5th 

4th 

3d 

8d 

1st 


•( 

4t 
(• 
11 
(( 


■  i 

u 

«( 

14 
«< 
t. 
•  t 


Total 

Grand  Total. 


1S78-74. 


28 
28 
44 

83 


184 


61 
170 


esi 


674 
1,019 
1,484 
2,721 
8,781 
8,881 
9,781 


16 


81 

87 

103 

220 

663 


1,070 


26,116 


a 

'or 


26 
29 
42 
80 


177 


66 
68 

182 
368 


668 


606 

1,007 
1,788 
2,902 
4,828 
4,071 
8,278 


IS 


28 
112 
230 
160 
460 


1,002 


24,821 


23 
39 
39 
69 


170 


66 

69 
180 
432 


736 


694 
1,049 
1,834 
3,029 
3,900 
4,218 
8,244 


6 
107 
187 
186 
423 


9fil 


24,826 


88 
86 
63 


166 


68 

68 
170 
338 


629 


686 
1,106 
1,676 
2,792 
3,403 
3,768 
7,866 


23,241 22,974  22,968  21,294  24,922  24,473  24,726 


9 

26 

9 

90 

141 

179 

417 


871 


22,963 


1S74U76. 


44 

41 
46 
66 


187 


48 
111 
164 
424 


747 


714 

814 

901 

1,798 

2,862 

3,872 

8,608 

10,468 


8 


26 
6 

99 
160 
190 
689 


1,077 


26,968 


46 
41 
46 
66 


187 


60 
116 
179 
467 


812 


617 
802 
831 
2,146 
2,816 
4,112 
3,263 
9,887 


8 


17 

26 

87 

240 

139 

417 


938 


26,406 


47 
46 

47 


166 


51 
114 
196 
628 


888 


788 
979 
2,128 
2,983 
4,009 
3,272 
9,963 


7 

14 

2 

22 

82 

180 

162 

460 


909 


26,688 


26 
44 

42 

46 


168 


61 
107 
177 
608 


640 
664 
1,126 
2,012 
2,466 
3,960 
3,206 

8  AAA 
,ooo 


22,718 


7 

19 

8 

89 

92 

96 

127 

468 


886 


24,649 


The  above  table  shows  the  advance  by   grades   from 
quarter  to  quarter.     It  must  be  remembered  that  new 
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pupils  are  continually  entering  school  in  the  lower  grades, 
and  that  pupils  leave  the  higher  grades  for  various  causes. 
In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  the  number  in  the  first  year 
of  the  course  was  over  11,000  children ;  nearly  2,000  of  these 
had  been  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade  by  the  close  of 
the  third  quarter. 

In  St.  Louis  there  is  no  attempt  to  bring  all  classes  within 
the  same  grade  to  one  standard  of  advancement,  so  that, 
6.  ^.,  in  January,  all  pupils  within  a  given  grade  shall  have 
arrived  at  just  the  same  point  in  a  study.  At  all  times  there 
are  new  classes  just  beginning  the  work  of  a  grade,  or  year's 
work,  in  some  one  of  our  schools.  The  classes  are  not  sep- 
arated by  intervals  of  one  year  in  their  work,  but  by  irreg- 
ular intervals  varying  from  six  weeks  to  twenty.  It  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  have  these  intervals  small,  so  that  re- 
classification may  be  more  easily  managed.  Pupils  who  fall 
behind  their  class  for  any  reason  (such  as  absence,  lack  of 
physic9.1  strength  or  of  mental  ability)  may  be  reclassified 
with  the  next  lower  class  without  falling  back  a  year,  and 
thereby  becoming  discouraged.  Pupils  who  are  unusually 
bright  or  mature,  may  be  promoted  to  {he  class  above,  or 
form  new  classes  with  the  slower  pupils  of  the  class  above, 
who  need  to  review  their  work.  Thus  it  happens  that  in  a 
district  school,  there  is  a  continual  process  going  on,  the  ele- 
ments of  which  are  as  follows  :  (1.)  The  older  and  more 
advanced  pupils  are  leaving  school  for  business  or  other 
causes.  This  depletes  the  classes  of  the  most  skillful  and 
best  paid  teachers  who  are  usually  placed  in  charge  of  the 
most  advanced  pupils.  Again,  there  is  at  all  times  of  the 
year  an  influx,  into  the  lower  grades,  of  pupils  who  have  just 
completed  their  sixth  or  seventh  year  and  are  now  anxious 
to  begin-their  school  career.  Thus  the  pupils  in  the  pri- 
mary rooms  of  our  schools  tend  continually  to  be  over- 
crowded. (2.)  To  correct  this  continued  tendency  which 
overcrowds  the  rooms  of  the  least  skillful  and  poorest  paid 
teachers  and  gives  small  quotas  of  pupils  to  the  most 
skillful  and  best  paid  teachers,  from  time  to  time  (usually 
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once  in  ten  weeks,  but  oftener  in  some  schools),  each  class 
is  sifted,  and  its  most  promising  pupils  united  with  what 
remains  of  the  next  higher  class  ;  (f.  6.,  with  the  not-prom- 
ising portion  of  it —  those  who  for  absence,  or  dull  intellect, 
or  weak  wills,  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  best).  (3.)  To 
n;iake  room  for  this  transfer,  a  portion  of  the  highest  class  is 
sent  to  the  Branch  High  Schools.  (4.)  The  number 
changed  from  class  to  class  is  usually  small.  The  disturb- 
ance in  classes  is  very  slight,  compared  with  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  teacher  in  being  relieved  of  the  necessity  to 
drive  the  laggards,  and  drill  and  cram  them  to  make  them 
keep  up  with  the  average  of  the  class.  The  teacher  was 
once  obliged  to  spend  most  of  her  time  upon  the  dull  ones 
in  the  useless  endeavor  to  force  them  to  make  up  lost  time, 
or  to  equal  the  strides  of  the  more  mature,  more  regular, 
or  more  brilliantly  gifted  pupOs,  and,  of  course,  these  latter 
pupils  lost  proportionately,  and  the  net  result  of  the  process 
was  to  overwork  the  incompetent,  and  to  hold  back  the  com- 
petent ones.  The  teacher,  in  the  vain  effort  to  hold 
together  the  extremes  of  her  class,  separating  more  widely 
every  day  till  the  end  of  the  year,  became  cross  and  petu- 
lant, and  sank  continually  into  the  abyss  of  drill-machine 
pedagogy. 

Under  our  present  system  we  can  make  room  when 
needed  in  the  lower  grades,  and  fill  up  the  clasises  of  our 
skilUul  and  high-priced  teachers. 
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(Per  cent,  of  total  number  belonging  at  close  of  quarter.) 

{8ee  Appendix^  TdbU  VII, ^  page  xcii.) 


• 

• 

9 

DIBTBIOT  S0H0OL6. 

« 

1 
1 

i 

1 

i 

i 

8 

i 

s 

i 

• 

iBt  quarter,  1871-78 

.88 

2.80 

2.78 

860 

5.21 

11.11 

17.51 

19  11 

87.31 

«d       «             «•     

.87 

2.66 

2.68 

8.67 

6.88 

18.83 

20.18 

18.99 

83.29 

8d       "             "     

.89 

2.61 

2.65 

4.88 

7.69 

11.85 

81.19 

18.10 

81.88 

4tfa      **             «     

.42 

2.44 

2.67 

4.88 

7.54 

U.99 

21.08 

18.42 

80.79 

Ayenge  for  year 

.89 

2.60 

2.66 

4.10 

6.83 

11.46 

19.98 

18.66 

88.32 

l8t  quarter,  1872-78 

.68 

8.06 

2.85 

4.05 

6.48 

11.12 

17.96 

17.16  86.8S 

«d       «            "     ..... 

.60 

8.28 

2.72 

4.16 

6.99 

11.72 

19  at 

18.81 

38.8S 

Sd       "             «     

.68 

2.75 

2.68 

4.06 

7.07 

12.26 

19.68 

16.76 

34.18 

4th     "             "     

.67 

2.62 

•••••• 

2.29 

4.40 

7.21 

12.60 

18.07 

18.40 

38.84 

Ayerage  for  year 

.66 

2.91 



2.64 

4.14 

6.94 

11.93 

18.68 

17.66  34.5S 

let  quarter,  1873-74 

.74 

2.48 

2.76 

4.06 

6.04 

11.18 

15.67 

16.09 

• 

40.99 

id       «            "     

.71 

2.60 

2.49 

4.06 

7.81 

12.14 

18.87 

17.04 

85.19 

8d       "             "     

.69 

2.97 

2.88 

4.86 

7.41 

12.63 

16.47 

17.78 

34.91 

4th      ••             "     

.69 

2.74 

8.08 

4.96 

7.84 

12.56 

15.44 

17.20 

36.08 

Ayerage  for  year 

.71 

2.72 

2.78 

4.86 

7.02 

12.13 

16.49 

17.01 

36.79 

let  quarter,  1874-76 

.69 

277 

2.78 

8.02 

8.44 

6.69 

10.91 

11.26 

10.19 

41.02 

id      «            •*    

.70 

8.07 

2.87 

8.04 

8.22 

8.22 

10  66 

16.48 

12.85 

89.07 

Sd       "             ««    

.62 

3.82 

2.91 

8.01 

8.68 

7.95 

11.26 

15.69 

12.88 

88.98 

4th      «             "    

.64 

8.41 

2.60 

2.75 

4.56 

8.86 

10.80 

16.52 

13.57 

87.16 

Ayerage  for  year 

.66 

3.14 

2.66 

2.96 

3.72 

7.81 

10.71 

14.99 

12.36 

89.06 

In  the  above  table  one  can  see  the  ratio  of  pupils  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  compare  it  with  that  in  the  higher  grades. 
The  number  in  the  entire  Hi  gh  School  course  of  four  years  is 
about  equal  to  that  in  the  last  year  of  the  District  School 
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course.  The  number  in  the  lowest  year  of  the  course  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  in  the  last  three  years  of  the  Grammar 
School  course  and  the  entire  High  School  course  of  four 
years.  The  lowest  two  years  have  more  than  half  of  all  the 
pupils.  According  to  this  showing,  the  average  citizen  gets 
only  thirty  months  of  schooling — ^making  allowance  for  the 
larger  number  of  young  children  in  our  population. 
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The  increase  in  the  German  classes  of  the  present  year 
over  the  year  previous  is  859  German-Americans  and  542 
Anglo-Americans.  The  experiment  spoken  of  in  last  year's 
report  progresses  successfully.  The  Anglo-American  pupils 
commence  in  the  lowest  grade  in  the  same  classes  with  the 
German- Americans,  and  continue  in  the  same  classes  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  even  as  far  as  the  fifth  year  or 
grade.  There  seems  now  to  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  this 
may  be  carried  out  in  all  the  grades  of  the  district  schools. 
This  arrangement  will  require  one-third  less  classes  than  the 
old  system,  and  save,  in  consequence,  much  of  the  confusion 
that  was  occasioned  in  the  English  classes  by  the  absence  of 
a  part  of  their  pupils  to  attend  German  recitations.     In 
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another  place  will  be  found  Assistant  Superintendent  Chris- 
tin's  report,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  progress  made  in 
the  consolidation  of  German  classes  and  the  present  condi- 
tion of  instruction  in  this  branch,  as  well  as  important  sug- 
gestions for  the  future  conduct  of  the  same. 

The  increase  of  pupils  over  the  last  year  is  1,668.  The 
average  annual  increase  for  the  past  eight  years  is  2,456 
pupils.  The  Board  has  been  unable  to  adequately  supply 
the  demand  for  new  buildings  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  this  fact  will  explain  the  small  rate  of  increase  for  that 
period. 

The  per  cent,  of  attendance,  based  on  the  total  number 
enrolled,  is  68,  showing  an  average  attendance  of  136  days 
each  for  the  35,941  pupils. 

The  average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar  ($19.21)  is  based 
on  the  average  number  belonging,  and  indicates  the  tuition 
for  a  pupil  attending  the  entire  year  of  200  days.  As  the 
average  pupil  attends  only  136  days,  his  tuition  would 
amount  to  only  $13.06.  This  is  the  average  cost  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  of  the  schools,  including  High  and  Normal  as 
well  as  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools.  The  item  "tui- 
tion" is  based  on  teachers'  wages  exclusively. 

The  item  *«  incidentals"  includes  janitors'  salaries,  fuel 
and  other  supplies  and  ordinary  repairs.  About  $2.50,  on 
the  average,  covers  the  expense  to  each  pupil  for  the  entire 
year.  The  amount  per  pupil  for  incidentals  varies  very 
nluch  in  dijBTerent  cities.  In  Chicago,  for  1874-75,  it  was 
$3.14  for  each  pupil  belonging,  while  the  cost  of  tuition  in  , 
that  city  for  the  same  year  was  $15.79,  making  the  total 
cost  per  pupil  $18.93.  In  Cincinnati,  the  cost  of  tuition 
was  $20.31  and  that  of  incidentals  $3.48,  making  a  total 
cost  of  $23.79.  The  extremely  low  rate  of  tuition  in 
Chicago  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade 
were,  in  many  instances,  on  account  of  deficiency  in  school 
accommodations,  compelled  to  attend  **  half-time"  schools. 
The  capacity  of  some  forty  rooms  in  the  different  buildings 
of  that  city  was  doubled  by  taking  one  set  of  pupils  in  the 
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morning  sad  another  set  in  the  afternoon,  thus  giving  each 
set  of  pupils  one-half  day's  tuition — of  course,  at  one-half 
the  cost  of  tuition  incurred  for  whole-day  pnpila.  As  Uie 
crovded  state  of  some  of  our  own  schools  has  obliged  us  to 
make  the  same  eiqieriment,  the  subject  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  report. 

EinroUmentt  Attendance,  and  Oost  of  Instmotlon. 
2b6Ie  VI.,  .^)pendix,  page  clz. 
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The  schedule  of  salaries  in  the  St.  Louis  schools  is  so 
graded  as  to  pay  moderate  wages  to  new  and  inexperienced 
teachers — these  being  placed  in  the  rank  of  third  assistants — 
and  to  increase  the  wages  according  to  the  amount  of  expe- 
rience and  the  responsibility  of  the  position  occupied. 
'*  Third  assistants"  (the  lowest  rank  in  the  corps  of  teach- 
ers) receive,  for  the  first  year,  $500 ;  for  the  second  year, 
$550 ;  for  the  third  and  subsequent  years,  |600.  There  are 
in  the  corps  of  teachers,*  receiving  $500  per  annum,  73 ; 

■DaMof  Junar)'!,  187<.   3«e  Appaodlx,  page  xctI. 
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receiving  $550  per  annum,  72 ;  receiving  $600  per  annum, 
207. 

The  charge  of  the  young  children  just  entering  school  in 
tiie  primary  grades,  and  of  the  pupils  in  the  more  advanced 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools,  is  regarded  as  requiring 
more  skill  and  experience.  To  fill  positions  of  this  kind, 
accordingly,  the  Board  selects  the  most  successful  of  the 
*^  third  assistants,"  and  promotes  them  to  the  rank  of 
'*  second"  and  "  first"  assistants  whenever  vacancies  occur. 
The  ^<  second"  assistant  receives  $50  more  than  a  third 
assistant  of  corresponding  length  of  service :  $550  for  the 
first  year  (if  it  is  her  first  year  in  the  corps  of  teachers), 
$600  for  the  second  year,  $650  for  the  third  year.  As  the 
selection  and  promotion  is  made  from  the  most  successful 
ones  only,  it  usually  happens  that  they  have  had  more  than 
two  years*  experience  in  our  schools,  and,  therefore,  receive 
the  maximum  of  $650.  There  are  96  teachers  in  the  corps 
occupying  this  position,  and  receiving  the  maximum. 

The  position  of  <  *  first ' '  assistant  is  filled  by  promotion 
from  the  most  successful  of  the  second  assistants.  The 
salary  is  $750,  and  the  number  holding  this  position  is  85. 
In  the  largest  schools,  where  the  pnncipal  has  supervision 
over  one  or  more  primary  schools  in  addition  to  his  own, 
the  rank  of  '^head  assistant"  is  given  to  the  highest  assist- 
ant teacher,  and  the  salary  is  fixed  at  $900.  The  salary  of 
the  principal  of  a  *' fifth  class"  school  (a  four-room  school 
enrolling  200  to  270  pupils)  is  the  same.  The  maxiinum 
salary  of  a  '  *  third  assistant ' '  in  the  High  or  the  Normal 
Schools  is 'also  the  same.  There  are  forty-five  teachers  in 
the  corps  holding  the  rank  of  **  head  assistant,"  or  principal 
of  a  school  of  the  **  fifth  class,"  or  of  "third  assistant"  in 
the  High  or  Normal  Schools. 

The  higher  grades  of  salaries  are  as  follows  :  The  prin- 
cipal of  a  *' fourth  class"  school  (having  six  rooms  and  en- 
rolling from  300  to  360  pupils)  receives  $1000  per  annum. 
The  "head  German  assistant"  in  a  school  where  there  are 
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three  Gennan  assistants,  gets  the  same  sum.  Principals  of 
<^ third  class"  schools  (eight  rooms  with  450  pnpils  and 
upwards)  receive  $1200. 

Salaries  of  assistants  in  the  Normal  and  the  High  School 
and  its  branches  are  as  follows :  • 


Third  assistant. 


Second  assistant. 


First  assistant 

Male  assistants  of  the  Cen- 
tral Hi^h  School 


First 

year's 

service. 

Second 

year's 

service. 

Third 

year's 

service. 

•700 

900 

1,200 

1.600 

•800 
1,000 
1,300 
1,700 

•900 
1,100 
1,400 

• 

1,800 

Subse- 
quent. 


•900 
1,100 
1,400 
1,900* 


•Fifth  and  Bobseqaent  years.  $2,00S. 


The  salary  of  a  Principal  of  a  first  class  school  is  $2,000. 
If  the  Principal  have  additional  supervision  over  other  pri- 
mary schools  his  salary  is  $2,200. 

No  discrimination  is  exercised  in  the  schedule  of  salaries 
(with  the  single  exception  of  the  salaries  fixed  for  male 
assistants  in  the  Central  High  School)  in  favor  of  male 
teachers  and  against  female  teachers.  The  salary  attaches 
to  the  position,  and  competent  women  are  filling  in  some 
schools  the  position  of  **  Supervising  Prijicipal,'*  at  a  salary 
of  $2,200  per  annum. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  teachers  are  filling  the  posi- 
tion of  third  assistant.  Economy  in  salaries  is  a  matter  that 
should  be  regulated  by  the  question  of  *  <  supply  and  de- 
mand. ' '  An  indiscriminate  reduction  in  a  schedule  of  salaries 
usually  has  the  effect  of  making  a  corps  of  teachers  disheart- 
ened, and  of  driving  away  the  best  ones  to  seek  positions 
elsewhere.  The  few  teachers  of  experience  and  tried  effi- 
ciency occupy  the  higher  positions.  The  many  occupy  the 
positions  with  less  salaries.     But  there  are  sufficient  higher 
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positions  to  reward  the  faithful  and  meritorious.  The 
teacher  of  energy  and  ambition  does  not  ask  for  a  laige 
salary  during  the  first  years  of  her  trial,  but  looks  rather  to 
the  possibility  of  rising  by  efficient  work. 


THE   NORMAL   SCHOOL. 


The  increase  of  this  school  in  numbers  is  noticeable.  The 
number  enrolled  the  past  year  is  254,  being  77  more  than 
the  previous  year,  and  115  more  than  the  number  enrolled 
in  1871-72.  The  change  in  the  course  of  study  in  1871, 
elevating  the  standard  of  admission,  and  requiring,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission,  that  the  pupil  should  be  seventeen  years 
of  age,  instead  of  sixteen,  caused  a  &lling  off  in  numbers 
from  151  in  1871  to  139  in  1872.  The  adoption  of  the 
rules  (December,  1871),  giving  advantage  to  candidates  for 
admission  coming  from  the  High  School,  has  operated  greatly 
to  the  benefit  of  the  school.  Under  Mr.  Soldan's  careful 
management,  the  standard  of  admission  and  of  graduation 
has  been  raised  still  higher,  and  the  number  of  graduates 
has  increased  to  about  seventy  per  annum,  a  number  nearly 
sufficient  to  supply  all  vacancies  occurring  in  our  corps  of 
teachers. 

The  following  items  of  information  as  to  conditions  of 
admission,  course  of  study,  etc.,  will  give  some  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  institution.  The  accompanying  report 
of  the  principal,  Mr.  Soldan,  furnishes  statistical  and  his- 
torical information  of  unusual  interest. 

This  Normal  School  is  intended  exclusively  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  ladies  who  intend  teaching  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  but  it  is  open  to  persons  from  any  section 
of  the  country.  Tuition  is  free,  and  all  text^books  are  fur- 
nished for  use  free  of  charge.  Pupils  must  provide  them- 
selves with  stationery  and  notes-books. 
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Conditions  of  Admission.  I.  For  pupils  of  the  St. 
Louis  High  School :  Pupils  from  the  St.  Louis  High  School 
will  be  admitted  into  the  Normal  School  without  examina- 
tion, provided  their  record  in  scholarship  and  deportment 
has  been  satisfactory  in  the  High  School,  as  follows : 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  whole  work  of  Junior  Class,  High, 
into  Fourth  Class,  Komial,  if  16  years  old. 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  whole  work  of  Second  Class,  High, 
into  Junior  Class,  Normal,  if  16  years  6  months  old. 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  whole  work  of  Third  Class,  High, 
into  Middle  Class,  Kormal,  if  17  years  old. 

Pupils  who  have  completed  the  whole  work  of  Graduating  Class,  High, 
into  Senior  Class,  Normal,  if  17  years  6  months  old. 

Provided  they  enter  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  or  third  quarter  of  the 
scholastic  year. 

II.  For  all  other  applicants :  ( 1 )  They  must  be  at  least 
17  years  old.  (2)  They  must  pass  a  satisfactory  written 
examination  in  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography  (Physical 
and  Political),  English  Grammar,  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Elements  of  Algebra,  and  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  Reading. 

in.     All  persons  must,  before  admission,  sign,  in  good 

faith,  the  following  pledge : 

I,  the  subscriber,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  my- 
self to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St  Louis  for  at 
least  two  years;  that  my  object  in  resorting  to  this  Kormal  School  is 
the  better  to  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work.  And  I  further- 
more declare  that  I  intend  to  continue  in  the  Normal  School  during  the 
time  required  for  my  graduation,  unless  honorably  discharged  by  the 
Committee. 

The  regular  examinations  for  entrance  are  on  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  third 
quarter — ^twenty-one  weeks  afterwards.  Candidates  who 
are  unable  to  be  present  at  the  regular  examinations  may  be 
examined  at  any  time,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  they 
apply  on  one  of  the  above-mentioned  days. 

Classes  graduate  twice  a  year — in  January  and  in  June. 
Diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  those  who  complete,  in  a  satisfactory  manner « 
the  course  of  study,  and  exhibit  sufficient  energy  to  warrant 
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a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  make  successful 
teachers. 

All  graduates  obtain  places  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 
as  soon  as  there  are  vacancies,  without  any  further  examina- 
tion— ^the  receiving  of  a  diploma  being  equivalent  to  an 
appointment. 

The  time  required  for  completing  the  full  course  is  two 
years  and  a  half.  Persons  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching  and  are  otherwise  qualified  to  undertake  the  work 
of  higher  grades ,  are,  in  rare  cases,  admitted  into  the  higher 
classes,  and  thus  enabled  to  graduate  in  less  time.  The 
Talue  of  the  school,  however,  consists  not  more  in  the  im- 
parting of  information  obtainable  irom  books  than  in  its 
training  in  the  habits  and  methods  requisite  to  a  good 
teacher ;  and  this,  it  is  evident,  can  not  be  given  in  a  few 
weeks,  or  even  months. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


VOUKTH  CLABS. 

Time,  90  Weeks. 


imff. 
Pbysior<«7. 
Algebra. 
Historj  (Oeal). 
Ijatiii. 
Wrttfug. 


ZodliOgy. 

Compoution. 

Drmwing. 


Sincing. 

Spellii^. 

ifeB-Arithmetlo 


Calisllieiiica. 


JciaOR  Cuiss. 
Ti]iie,20Weeka. 


Algebra. 

Latin. 

Qeography(Ph.) 
OeometiT. 
Nat.  Philosophy 


Zoology. 

Composition. 

Drawing. 

Slnsring. 

Speilingf 

Men.Aritiimetio 

CalisUieiiies. 


MiDDUB  Class. 
Time,  90  Weeks. 


Teaching  Bxeroiees. 

Latin. 

Geography  (Physioal.) 


Arlkhmetie. 

Constitution  United  States. 
English  Literatnre. 
Theory  ft  Art  of  Tqaehlng. 


Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 


SxMiOB  Class. 
Time,  40  Weeks. 


Teaching  Ezerelses. 
Beading. 


Latin. 

Writing. 

Geography  (Political.) 


Arithmetic. 


Theory  A  Art  of  Teaohlng. 
History  of  Education. 
Grammar  Beriew. 
Course  of  Reading. 

Composition. 

Drawing. 

Singing. 

Spelling. 

Mental  Arithmetic. 

Calisthenics. 


All  recitations  are  conducted  with  special  reference  to  the 
modes  of  teaching  the  branch  of  study  under  consideration. 
Teaching  exercises  in  all  studies  are  required  in  the  Fourth 
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and  Junior  Classes,  to  be  given  to  the  class.  The  teaching 
exercises  indicated  in  the  Middle  and  Senior  Classes  are 
before  the  whole  school. 

Report  of  the  Principal. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Sir^ — I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  the  Normal  School 
for  the  scholastic  year  1874-75. 

The  number  of  pupils  that  entered  the  school  during  this 
period  is  254 ;  the  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  for 
each  class. 

Sept  1874,  Jaii.l87S» 

Jan.  1875.  June  1876* 

Senior  Class 46  26 

Middle  Class 44  65 

Janior  Class 50  50 

Fourth  Class 63  55 

The  average  age  of  the  pupils  of  the  Senior  Class  at  the  end  of  June 
was  19  years  6  months;  Middle  Class,  18  years  2  months;  Junior  Class, 
18  years  9  months;  Fourth  Class,  18  years  9  months;  showing  the  ay* 
erage  age  of  the  whole  school  to  be  18  years  10  months. 

Although  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  into  the  Senior 
Class  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  was  only  20,  we 
began  the  September  term  of  1874  with  a  Senior  Class  of 
45.  This  increase  in  number  is  due  to  the  fact  that  25 
graduates  of  the  High  School  entered  the  Senior  Class. 
Hence  a  far  larger  number  of  pupils  than  was  expected  could 
graduate  in  January. 

Names  of  the  Graduates. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  of  this  year  are  : 

JANUARY  30,  1875. 

Kate  M.  Beale,  Hsttie  E.  JonneBS, 

Liuie  H.  BittmanB,  Amanda  P.  I.  Kennedy,. 

Henrietta  Bland.  Judith  B.  McDowell, 

Rosalie  Bloch,  Agnes  M.  Merriman, 

Mary  Brady,  Isabel!  H.  Noyes, 

Julia  Bnckley,  Belle  Pender, 

Ella  E.  Burgess,  Cora  I.  Peters, 

Kate  A.  Callahan,  Lilly  Rowe, 
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Dora  I.  Campbell, 
Coni  May  Chamberlin, 
Smma  ColemaD, 
nary  A.  Calkin, 
Bailie  M.  DeCamp, 
MaryB.  Donohae, 
Sileaia  Blstermann, 
flora  J.  Fleak, 
Nellie  Flelelier, 
BmnaB.  Fox, 
Kaiy  R.  Oraham, 
Sairah  J.  Hammon, 
Bmma  V.  Hlbbard, 
Bmma  A.  Janasen, 
Alice  A.  Jenneu. 


Cordelia  M.  Sohiefer, 
Mary  J.  Shaw, 
Belle  Sheprick, 
Irene  H.  Sberrick, 
Emma  C.  Shields, 
Xary  A.  Spronll, 
Maggie  E.  Teemon, 
Katie  Trevor, 
Mary  Belle  Trimble, 
NeUie  F.  Tschndi, 
Lanza  C.  Tutt, 
Fanny  Waters. 
Eleanor  Whittaker, 
Lilian  O.  WUson» 


jmTE  12,  1875. 


BmrnaAehby, 
Mary  Virginia  Belt, 
Battle  BenUey, 
Hephsie  Cook, 
Bather  Cordner* 
Lottie  Friable, 
MaiyT.Oallagber, 
Lanra  M.  Hampaon, 
Helen  H.  Hill, 
Fannie  A.  Hito, 
Flora  D.  Kerr, 
Maonie  C.  Lynn, 
Lanra  E.  Milligan, 


Antoinette  Mliako, 
MaryE.  OO^eary, 
Hettie  H.  ParaeUe, 
Maggie  BaddiiT, 
Alrina  Benbaamen, 
Snaie  K.  Bowe, 
Mary  F.  Saliabory, 
Mary  E.  Shanda, 
Mary  E.  Spencer, 
Liczie  M.  Stewart, 
Helen  Eugenia  Swain, 
Katie  L.  White, 
NeUie  Wbyte. 


Admission  of  Applicants. 

Notwithstanding  a  higher  per  cent,  of  scholarship  was 
required  for  admission,  and  hence  not  as  many  of  the  candi- 
dates for  admission  were  allowed  to  join  the  school  as 
last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  considerably 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year.  I  suggest  that  this  plan 
of  raising  the  per  cent,  of  scholarship  required  for  admission 
be  continued,  as  it  has  the  best  influence  on  the  work  of  the 
school ;  applicants  ought  not  to  be  admitted  if  their  previ- 
ous scholarship  record,  or  their  examination,  does  not  show 
that  they  have  finished  the  course  of  study  of  the  Grammar 
Bchool,  or  of  the  preparatory  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
Kthe  more  elementary  work  has  been  finished  and  mastered 
by  our  pupils  before  they  come  to  our  institution,  we  can 
devote  more  time  to  the  professional  training,  which  is  the 
proper  task  of  the  school.^ 
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Primary  work  belongs  to  the  District  School,  but  is  no 
part  of  the  professional  training  of  a  Normal  School.  To 
teach  the  methods  of  teaching  to  those  who  do  not  know  what 
they  are  to  teach,  would  be  absurd.  Those  that  wish  to  com- 
municate knowledge  to  others,  must  possess  it.  It  is  a  very 
poor  plan  to  train  teachers  to  know  how  to  communicate 
knowledge,  when  they  have  not  any  knowledge  which  they 
can  communicate.  While  we  are  still  obliged  to  devote  con- 
siderable time  to  the  review  and  instruction  in  some  of  the 
common  branches,  a  rigid  test  for  admission  will  help  us,  in 
no  distant  time,  to  make  the  transition  to  work  of  a  higher 
kind.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to  say,  that, 
much  as  remams  to  be  done,  a  great  deal  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  already.  In  some  studies  I  can  state 
that  the  classes  are  a  year  ahead  of  former  classes,  on 
account  of  the  better  preparation  they  possessed  when  ad- 
mitted. In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  new  appli- 
cants admitted  into  the  Senior  Class,  the  Normal  School 
was  able  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  in  the  District 
Schools  during  the  year.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
gradual  growth  of  the  school : 
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With  the  present  ratio  of  applications  for  admission,  it 
will  be  wise  to  require  a  year's  instead  of  a  half  year's  work 
in  the  High  School,  as  the  lowest  condition  for  admission. 
K  this  suggestion  is  carried  out,  the  course  of  study  at 
present  in  force  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  school  can  be 
changed  advantageously  by  putting  some  more  professional 
studies  in  place  of  some  of  the  more  preparatory  studies 
taught  in  the  first  part  of  the  course  at  present. 

A  change  in  the  course  of  study  will  become  necessary 
with  each  change  in  the  conditions  for  admission,  so  that  the 
pupils  coming  from  the  High  School  will  find  a  continuation 
of  their  work  at  the  Normal,  adapted,  of  course,  to  its  special 
object — ^the  training  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 

Attendance. 

Th^  merits  of  a  school  can  best  be  tested  in  the  recitation 
room,  and  by  the  success  of  its  graduates ;  but  there  are 
points  which,  although  of  minor  consideration,  if  compared 
with  those  more  important  tests,  indicate  nevertheless  the 
tone  and  spirit  of  a  school.  I  refer  to  the  record  of  attend- 
ance and  punctuality.  While  the  former  is  dependent  more 
on  the  health  of  the  pupils,  the  latter  shows  to  some  extent 
the  habits  formed  by  them. 

The  record  of  attendance  during  the  past  year  (97  per 
cent.)  is  the  best  the  school  has  ever  had.  It  shows  a  gain 
of  3  per  cent,  on  the  previous  year,  of  4  per  cent,  on  the 
year  1872-73,  and  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  year  1871-72. 

In  the  same  way  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is,  with 
one  exception,  the  smallest  in  the  records  of  the  school, 
although  the  number  of  pupils  exceeds  that  of  any  previous 
year.  The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  we  find  in 
the  year  1869-70,  when  149  pupils  attended  the  school ;  the 
record  shows  190  cases  of  tardiness;  during  the  last  year, 
with  254  pupils,  32  cases  of  tardiness  occurred. 
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TABLE  II. 

Skcwitiff  the  number  of  P%ipSU  enroUed  each  year,  attendance^  and  cases 

of  tardiness* 
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1873-73 
1873-74 
1874-75 
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TABLE   V. 

Corregponding  to  Table  V.  in  the  Appendix,      Showing  the  Birthplace  of 

Pupils  registered. 
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Missouri, 
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St  Louis. 

Mew 

England 

Slates. 

Middle 
States. 

Southern 
States. 

1^1 

•  • 

Great 
Britain. 

• 

German 
States. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

• 

1 
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1874-76. 
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24 
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18 

14 
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7 

2 

1 

1 

1 

246 

The  general  historical  •import  of  the  year  on  whose 
threshold  we  stand  invites  us  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  earlier 
history  of  our  Normal  School.  When  a  whole  nation  turns 
back  to  a  vanishing  century,  and  points  with  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction to  its  gigantic  achievements,  which  we  trust  will 
outlive  centuries  to  come,  and  all  classes  of  mercantile  and 
pubKc  life  review  the  share  they  have  contributed  toward 
the  public  good,  it  will  not  be  thought  improper  to  dwell 
briefly  on  the  history  of  an  institution  which  ha«  been  caUed 
into  life  by  the  careful  attention  which  the  people  of  our  city 
and  their  representatives  have  ever  given  to  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation. Normal  schools  are  the  creation  of  a  modem  spirit 
that  has  recognized  the  value  of  instrumentalities  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  purpose.  In  order  to  have  good 
schools,  we  must  have  good  teachers ;  in  order  to  have  good 
teachers,  they  must  be  educated  for  their  work.  This  edu- 
cation is  to  be  given  by  Normal  Schools.  • 
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Fifty  years  ago,  no  Normal  Schools  existed  in  our  coun- 
try ;  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  even  the  idea  of  Normal 
Schools  was  unknown  to  the  world.  The  St.  Louis  Normal 
School  is  one  of  the  older  institutions  of  its  kind,  as  it  was 
established  in  1857.  Out  of  131  Normal  Schools  eidsting 
at  present,  119  have  been  founded  later  than  our  institu- 
tion. After  the  few  Normal  Schools  that  existed  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago  had  stood  a  long  and  carefiil  trial,  the 
public  showed  its  appreciation  of  their  successful  work  by 
establishing  Normal  Schools  wherever  education  was  to  be 
promoted.  From  1839  to  1859,  in  the  tWenty  years  of  pro- 
bation that  followed  the  founding  of  the  Normal  School  in 
Salem,  Mass.,  18  similar  schools  were  established.  After 
that  period,  in  the  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed  since, 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  Normal  Schools  have  been  called  into 
life. 

For  our  city,  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  School,  after 
the  example  of  other  great  cities,  had  become  an  imperative 
necessity.  DifSculties  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  are  not 
experienced  to-day,  induced  the  Board  to  have  recourse  to 
that  measure. 

It  was  next  to  impossible  to  procure  good  teachers  to  fill 
vacancies.  The  Board  was  obliged  to  induce  teachers  from 
the  East  to  come  here  by  ofiering  high  salaries,  spending 
amounts  in  this  way  that  would  have  more  than  sufficed  to 
establish  and  sustain  a  Normal  School.  In  one  instance, 
even  this  was  not  sufficient,  and  an  agent  had  to  be  sent 
East  in  order  not  to  leave  important  positions  without  effi- 
cient teachers.  Hence  the  establishment  of  a  Normal 
School  is  recommended  as  indispensable  in  the  very  first 
annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  that  for  the 
year  1853-54. 

In  its  meeting  of  June  26,  1856,  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Pope,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

^^JResolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Normal  School." 
4 
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(Official  proceedings,  1856,  page  44. )  The  president,  Mr.  C. 
S.  Greeley,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Pope,  Bailey,  and  W.  W.  Greene,  who  reported  at  the  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  Board  (June  17, 1856).  Iquote  from 
the  official  records  of  the  Board : 

"Dr.  Pope,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Normal 
School,  made  the  following  report,  which,  together  with  the 
accompanying  resolutions  and  by-laws,  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

**  *The  committee  appointed  under  a  resolution  of  the  Board, 
to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Normal 
School,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following : 

«« 'They  deem  it  superfluous  to  sustain  by  argument,  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  school  is  the  dictate  of  a  wise 
policy.  The  Didactic  Art,  like  any  other,  requires  to  be 
studied  in  its  theory  and  practice,  and  these  can  be  thor- 
oughly mastered  only  in  a  Normal  School.  All  doubts  of 
the  usefulness  of  such  institutions  have  been  resolved  bv 
the  light  of  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Guizot  and  Brougham  and  Mann,  the  able  and  eloquent  ad- 
vocates of  popular  education,  bear  emphatic  testimony  to 
their  energizing  and  life-giving  power.  That  the  master 
makes  the  school  is  a  maxim  whose  truth  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated,  nor  too  deeply  inculcated.  A  well-conducted 
Normal  School  is  deemed  of  vital  importance  in  giving  per- 
fection and  efficiency  to  our  whole  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion, and  of  affording  the  only  sure  means  by  which  the 
Board  can  hope  to  obtain  for  the  schools  of  the  people  a 
properly  qualified  corps  of  teachers.  The  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  such  a  school  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  speedily 
manifest  in  the  improved  methods  and  discipline  of  the  class- 
room. For  a  mastery  of  principles,  or  an  indoctrination 
into  the  Science  of  teaching,  Normal  Schools  must  be  the 
main,  if  not  the  only  unfailing,  reliance  in  any  system  of 
Public  Schools.     ♦     ♦     ♦     (Follow  the  resolutions  estal>- 
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* 

liahing  the  school.)     [Signed]     Charles  A.  Pope,  W.  W. 
Greene,  Committee.'  *' 

On  the  28ih  of  October,  1857,  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School 
"wsa  opened  under  the  principalship  of  Mr.  Richard  Edwards, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Greene  being  then  president  of  the  Board,  and 
Mr.  Divoll,  superintendent. 

The  new  school  opened  with  28  pupils,  which  number  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  year  to  38.  At  that  time  the 
total  number  of  children  in  all  the  public  schools  was  5,300. 
The  experience  and  talent  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  first  princi- 
pal of  the  School,  contributed  greatly  to  its  success,  so  that 
the  Superintendent  in  his  report  in  the  following  year  took 
occasion  to  speak  of  it  in  these  words:  ''The  success 
of  the  Normal  School  has  been  in  every  respect  satisfactory  to 
the  Board.  Its  influence  for  good  has  been  felt  throughout 
the  entire  system  of  our  schools."  With  the  Normal  School, 
a  Saturday  school  was  connected,  so4;hat  the  teachers  already 
in  the  employ  of  the  Board  could  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantage  of  Normal  training.  Many  of  the  oldest 
teachers  of  our  schools  are  graduates  of  that  class. 

The  School  continued  to  grow  and  prosper  until  the  year 
1861-62,  when  the  terrible  effiects  of  the  war  made  them- 
selves felt.  Of  that  term,  Mr.  Ira  Divoll  says  in  his  report : 
**  Tliis  school  year  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  year  of 
calamity  to  our  public  schools."  In  January,  1862,  it 
became  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  retrenchment,  to  transfer 
the  30  pupils  of  the  Normal  to  the  High  School,  of  which 
Mr.  Edwards  was  to  take  charge  as  well.  Two  months  later, 
both  schools  were  left  without  a  principal,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  Edwards,  he  having  been  invited  to  teach  in  the 
Illinois  University.  His  excellent  assistant.  Miss  M.  J. 
Cragin,  leaving  at  the  same  time,  the  school  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  young  but  able  graduates.  Miss  Sarah  M.  Piatt 
and  Miss  Ann  J.  Forsyth,  until  the  end  of  1862,  when  the 
services  of  a  teacher  of  greater  experience  in  Normal  School 
work  was  secured.  Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett  took  charge  of 
this  Institution  in  January,  1863,  and  remained  connected 
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with  it  for  nine  years.  Our  own  school,  as  well  as  the 
District  Schools  taught  by  the  many  superior  teachers  whonc^ 
she  educated,  bear  lasting  testimony  to  her  successful 
management.  The  greatest  talent  and  the  highest  effort 
were  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  offered  them- 
selves. Besides  the  fact  that  the  war  had  broken  up  the 
school,  so  that  it  had  to  be  re-organized  altogether,  the 
demand  of  our  city  for  teachers  was  so  great,  that  member& 
of  the  school  had  to  be  appointed  to  positions  before  they 
had  been  able  to  finish  their  Normal  Course  and  to  graduate. 
In  the  report  of  1864,  the  principal  complains  that  the 
school  is  considered  a  <<kind  of  reservoir,  in  which  the 
material  is  placed  till  it  is  wanted  for  use,  and  then  with- 
drawn." "  If  this  idea  should  be  encouraged  by  the  Com- 
mittee," she  continues,  "the  school  can  be  of  no  benefit 
whatever  to  the  Public  Schools." 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  how  such  a  process  of  taking  away 
pupils  from  their  classes  at  different  times  was  likely  to 
undermine  any  orgaHization .  But  the  school  soon  passed  also 
through  this  trial.  From  that  time,  until  Miss  Brackett  re- 
signed, the  history  of  the  Normal  School  presents  the 
picture  of  quiet,  steady  growth.  In  1863,  the  Normal  re- 
opened with  about  30  pupils ;  during  1867,  58  belonged  to 
it;  in  1871,  115  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1876,  222. 

In  the  year  1868-69,  a  plan  was  adopted  by  which  two 
classes  instead  of  one  were  to  graduate  every  year,  as  the 
demand  for  teachers  had  necessitated  this  change.  At  that 
time  the  nimiber  of  Normal  School  graduates  teaching  in 
the  city  was  160  ;  at  present  31J.  are  so  engaged. 

In  the  year  1871  to  1872,  the  large  number  of  applicants 
allowed  the  Board  to  make  admission  to  the  school  a  more 
difficult  matter,  as  an  examination  on  some  High  School 
study  was  required  in  addition  to  the  common  branches, 
with  a  view  to  compel  the  applicants  to  acquire  some  prepar- 
ation in  High  School  studies  before  attempting  Normal  School 
work.  For  the  same  purpose  a  rule  was  passed  admitting 
High  School  pupils  without  previous  examination. 
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In  the  spring  of  1872,  Miss  Brackett  resigned  her  position. 
The  history  of  the  school  since,  during  which  time  I  have 
been  in  charge  of  it,  is  too  recent  to  need  recapitulation. 

Number  of  GhraducUeB. 

With  the  graduating  classes  of  this  year,  the  school  will 
have  sent  out  almost  500  teachers  since  ijts  foundation  in 
1857.  Upwards  of  15,000  children  in  the  schools  are 
taught  by  graduates  of  this  institution.  These  fSu^ts  show 
the  relation  in  which  the  Normal  School  stands  to  the  Dis- 
trict Schools,  and  justify  the  attention  which  the  people  of 
this  city  have  given  to  it.  They  make  it  an  imperative  duty 
to  awaken  in  the  future  teacher  a  sense  of '  the  high  import 
of  her  vocation.  She  must  feel  that  she  has  to  answer,  not 
only  for  her  pupil's  knowledge,  but  for  his  welfare.  The 
walls  of  the  schoolroom  are  not  the  limits  of  a  teacher's 
responsibilities . 

The  work  of  Normal  School  education  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  national  life.  If  at  any  time  social  or  political 
phenomena  arise  which  challenge  the  apprehensions  of  the 
public,  the  schools,  as  one  of  the  educational  features  of  the 
nation,  must  contribute  their  share  toward  reform.  The 
hearts  of  the  young  are  more  easily  moulded :  regeneration 
must  b^n  there.  Normal  Schools  are  valuable  as  far .  as 
they  subserve  the  general  interest  of  education.  A  system 
of  schools  is  the  more  successful  the  more  it  succeeds  in 
committing  the  care  of  the  young  to  well-trained,  practical 
imd  thinking  teachers.  Normal  Schools  are  maintained  to 
secure  this  end. 

A  Normal  School  must  train  practical  ability  and  strength, 
and  the  methods  of  imparting  such  knowledge  as  will  further 
and  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  And, 
above  all,  it  must  rouse  in  its  pupils  the  enthusiasm  which 
sees  in  the  vocation  of  the  teacher  the  highest  life-work. 
The  teacher  must  not  ignore  the  fact  that  there  are  other 
important  fSa<^rs  in  the  educational  work. 

On  the  stage  of  education,  the  walls  of  the.  schoolroom 
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TABLE  in. 

Cwresponding  to  TdbU  IL  in  4he  Appendix,  Showing  Character  of  At- 
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languages ;  the  development  of  the  sciences  from  feeble  be- 
ginnings to  the  majestic  influence  which  they  now  sway ;  the 
complete  transmutation  of  society  wrought  by  the  titanic 
processes  of  steam  and  electricity ;  these  things  have  told  very 
slightly  in  remodelling  the  course  of  study  in  the  college  and 
university.  It  is  true  that  schools  of  science  have  been  cre- 
ated, and  that  the  last  year  of  the  academic  course  is  largely 
devoted  to  lectures  on  the  several  sciences  and  the  works  of 
literature,  but  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  college 
or  uiiiversity  are  still  little  else  but  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics,  said  requirements  varying  only  in  amount 
from  those  of  former  times. 

Now,  while  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  want  of  harmony 
between  the  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools  and 
that  in  our  colleges  and  universities — a  want  of  harmony 
which  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing — yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  great  importance  of  secondary  education  as 
it  is  and  has  been  conducted  is  manifest.  The  classic  lan- 
guages furnish  so  valuable  a  source  of  nourishment  to  the 
mind  of  youth  because  they  embody  the  life  and  experience 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  fountains  of  our  civilization — ^fount- 
ains, indeed,  from  which  have  flowed  the  scientific,  Aesthetic, 
civil,  and  municipal  forms  so  essential  to  our  civilization. 
Mathematical  studies  furnish  the  quantitative  training  of  the 
mind  requisite  to  give  that  precision  and  accuracy  necessary 
in  the  successful  study  of  natural  science.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics  very  justly  furnish  the  groundwork  of  higher 
culture.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  course  of  study 
in  the  common  schools,  with  its  collateral  studies  looking 
toward  history,  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences,  is  not 
recognized  in  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college,  and 
that  the  earlier  part  of  the  college  course  is  not  made  to 
keep  these  studies  fresh,  in  the  mind  at  least,  by  lectures  and 
reviews ;  yet  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  the  college  course  as 
it  is  contains  what  is  most  substantial,  and  that  it  needs 
reform  only  in  a  minor  respect.     Inasmuch  as  the  province 
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left  for  the  high  school  is  to  furnish  the  connecting  link 
between  the  two  institutions,  it  follows  that  the  high  school 
has  a  different  function  to  perform.  While  it  must  take  up 
and  complete  the  lines  of  study  begun  in  the  common  school, 
preserving  their  practical  tendency,  it  must  shape  a  course 
of  thorough  preparation  in  the  culture  studies  required  by 
the  colleges. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  must  take  up,  and 
carry  forward  to  a  tolerable  state  of  completeness,  the  col- 
lateral branches   of  the  course  of  study  in  the   common 
school.     To  descriptive  and  political  geography  it  must  add 
physical ;  to  American  history  it  must  add  universal  history ; 
to  the  literary  selections  in  the  series  of  school  readers  it 
must  add  a  course  in  the  history  of  English  literature,  to- 
gether with  special  study  in  the  works  of  some  one  of  the 
great  authors — Shakespeare  or  Milton,  or  it  may  be  Spenser, 
or  Pope,  or  Walter  Scott ;  to  that  first  acquaintance  gained 
with  the  technicalities  of  natural  science  in  the  oral  lessons 
of  the  common  school,  it  must  add  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  elements  of,  at  least,  one  representative  science  from 
each  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  nature — ^Physics  or  Natural 
History — ^the  former  covering  inorganic  nature,  the  latter 
oiganic  nature.     In  the  next  place,  the  two  culture  studies 
of  the  common  school,  language  (as  represented  in  reading, 
spelling,  writing,  and  grammar)  and  mathematics  (as  repre- 
sented by  arithmetic),  must  be  resumed  and  reinforced  with 
all  emphasis  possible.     The  study  of  language  should  be 
continued  by  the  commencement  of  Latin ;  the  study  of 
mathematics,  first  by  algebra  and  afterward  by  geometry  and 
trigonometry. 

It  is  a  debated  question  at  present  among  educators 
whether  Greek  should  be  expected  of  high  schools.  It  is, 
perhaps,  true  that  our  State  universities,  which  are  taking 
the  lead  in  the  movement  to  connect  higher  instruction  in 
colleges  directly  vnth  the  work  of  the  high  school,  and  to 
establish  a  system  of  promotion  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  will  make  a  concession,  and  cause  Greek  to  be 
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omitted  fix)m  the  preparatory  course,  and  allow  it  to  be 
begun  in  the  college.  A  thorough  course  in  Latin  may  be 
given  for  four  years  in  the  high  school,  and  this,  with  collat- 
eral information  in  general  history,  English  literature,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  ought  to  give  the  requisite  maturity  of 
preparation  necessary  for  successful  work  in  the  college. 

Assummg  that  there  are  five  departments  to  be  repre- 
sented,  the  several  branches  may  be  arranged  as  sub-classes 
under  them  : 

I.  Inorganic  Nature, — (a)  General  Laws  of  Nature  or 
Mathematics  —  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  (b) 
Physics — ^Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry. 

II,  Organic  Nature. — ^Physical  Geography,  Astronomy, 
Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  Geology. 

in.  Theoretical  Man, — (a)  Latin  and  Greek,  French, 
German,     (b)  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

rV.  Practical  or  Ethical  Man. — ^Universal  History,  Con- 
stitution of  United  States. 

V.  ^sthetical  Man. — ^History  of  English  Literature, 
Shakespeare  (or  some  special  author),  Rhetoricals  (decla- 
mation and  composition),  Drawing,  and  History  of  Art. 

In  mapping  out  before  us  the  provinces  which  shall  be  in- 
vestigated, only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  of  preparing  a 
course  of  study  has  been  accomplished.  It  remains  to  select 
those  branches  of  study  which  are  to  be  pursued  continu- 
ously, from  year  to  year,  throughout  the  course,  and  like- 
wise to  decide  the  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  the  other 
branches,  as  well  as  their  exact  order  in  the  course.  In  this 
difficult  and  delicate  part  of  the  task  it  becomes  evident  that 
within  certain  limits  very  much  freedom  may  be  allowed  to 
the  teacher  and  pupil,  and  in  fact  must  be  allowed.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  each  one  of  the  five  departments  well  rep- 
resented in  the  course.  But  a  choice  mav  be  made,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  the  department  of  the  study  of  organic  nature, 
between  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Geology,  each 
one  of  these  studies  being  a  fair  type  of  the  rest  as  regards 
effect  on  the  mind  in  culture  or  discipline.     It  must  not  be 
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forgotten  moreover  that  the  age  of  pupils  and  the  amount 
and  quality  of  previous  preparation  will  determine  whether 
the  course  shall  be  very  foil  or  whether  it  shall  embrace  only 
a  few  of  the  representative  branches ;  whether  the  special 
branches  shaU  be  continued  for  half  a  year  each  or  for  a 
whole  year.  Again,  a  selection  may  be  made  for  the  differ- 
ent courses :  those  fitting  for  college  confining  themselves 
more  exclusively  to  Latin  and  mathematics,  the  others  lay- 
ing more  stress  on  French  and  German  and  collateral 
branches. 

In  the  more  important  bi-anches  there  should  be  no  option 
left  to  the  pupil:  all  should  be  required  to  take  Latin, 
Algebra  and  Geometry,  Universal  History,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  History  of  English  Literature,  Rhetori- 
cals,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physical  Geography.  Perhaps 
the  following  course,  arranged  by  years,  would  not  be  far 
from  the  just  requirement : 

I.  Year — ^Latin,  Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  Rhetori- 
.  cals,  Drawing. 

n.  Year — ^Latin,  Algebra  and  Geometry,  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, Rhetoricals,  Drawing. 

m.  Year — Latin  or  French  or  German,  Chemistry  and 
Physiology  (each  one-half  year),  Geometry,  Universal 
History,  History  of  Art. 

IV.  Year — ^Latin,  or  French  or  German  or  Greek,  Tri- 
gonometry (one-half  year).  Constitution  of  United  States, 
History  of  English  Literature,  Shakspeare  or  Milton  (one- 
half  year),  Botany,  Zoology  "or  Geology  (one-quarter  or 
one-half  year) . 

The  course  of  study  above  marked  out  for  a  public  high 
school  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  contemplated  for  the  St. 
Louis  High  School  by  its  founders  in  the  rule  adopted  to 
define  its  course  of  study  in  1856  : 

Rule  63.  The  studies  of  the  High  School  shaU  constitute  a  GenenU 
and  a  CUuHeal  course.  The  Cflasaical  course  (as  at  present  arranged) 
sbaU  occupy  four  years,  and  shall  include  the  studies  required  for  admis- 
sion to  the  best  American  colleges ;  and  may  be  continued  by  longer 
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attendance,  through  all  the  studies  requisite  for  a  good  classical  educa- 
tion. The  General  course  shall  occupy  four  years,  and  »hall  embrace 
the  mathematics  and  drawing  necessary  for  an  accomplished  eng^eer ; 
the  Latin  language,  so  far  as  is  possible  and  desirable  for  general  cul- 
ture, for  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  general  grammar  and  -with 
our  own  language,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages ; 
the  reading  and  speaking  of  German  and  French ;  and  such  studies  in 
science  and  literature  as  shall  best  fit  pupils  for  different  departments  of 
business,  and  make  them  generally  intelligent. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  present  course  of  study 
includes,  as  elective  studies,  trigonometry  in  the  third  yeax 
and.  analytical  geometry  and  astronomy  in  the  fourth  year. 
Formerly  there  was  some  study  of  the  calculus.  This  made 
the  mathematical  course  aa  extensive  as  that  of  the  average 
American  College.  In  1860,  the  mathematics  included  alge- 
bra for  the  first  year ;  geometry  for  the  second  year ;  trig- 
onometry (1st  quarter),  mensuration,  surveying  and  naviga- 
tion (2d  quarter),  analytical  geometry  and  astronomy  (3rd 
quarter),  civil  engineering  (4th  quarter),  for  the  third  year  ; 
the  calculus  for  the  (1st  and  2d  quarters  of  the)  fourth 
year :  the  mathematics  of  the  third  and  fourth  years  being 
elective.  At  that  time  it  was  thought  possible  to  carry  out 
the  rule  above  cited  and  to  fit  a  youth  in  the  High  School 
course  of  four  years  to  become  **  an  accomplished  engineer." 
The  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  obliged  to  study 
Latin  at  all,  and  as  a  fact  the  most  preferred  German. 

The  great  practical  difficulty  with  the  High  School  course 
lies  in  the  adjustment  of  optional  and  elective  studies  so  as 
to  keep  an  even  pressure  upon  all  and  allow  none  to  lose 
their  discipline  through  lack  of  a  proper  amount  of  work  ; 
to  arrange  a  programme  so  that  the  pupil  may  be  present 
at  all  his  recitations;  and  to  avoid  the  multiplication  of 
small  classes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  more  teachers 
than  there  are  rooms  for  recitations.  To  one  who  believes 
that  the  best  practical  course  of  study  is  likewise  the  best 
for  culture  and  discipline,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  the 
High  School  should  have  two  courses  of  study,  or  that  it 
should  admit  of  elective  studies  at  all.  That  course  which 
lays  the  best  foundation  in  discipline  and  insight  for  a  future 
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"liberal  education,"  is  doubtless  the  best  to  give  the  pupil 
strength  of  mind  and  practical  ability  to  grapple  with  the 
details  of  business. 

In  the  last  revision  of  the  course  of  study  much  was  done 
to  improve  it.  Latin  is  now  required  of  all  pupils  for  the 
first  two  years  of  the  High  School.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  change  that  was  needed.  Whether  more 
should  be  done  to  extend  the  time  required  for  algebra  and 
geometry,  future  investigation  must  determine. 

Admission  to  the  High  School, 

From  the  District  School  Course  of  Study  to  the  High 
School  Course,  there  were  admitted  523  pupils,  as  follows : 

At  the  examination — 

In  June,  1874 236 

In  September,  1874 15 

In  November,  1874 102 

In  January,  1875. . .  .^ 141 

In  April,  1875 29 

Total 523 

The  regulations  under  which  the  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Junior  (or  lowest)  Class  of  the  High  School  are 
given  on  page  bod.  of  the  Appendix,  Rule  62.  This 
examination  is  held  five  times  in  the  year,  and  affords 
suflBciently  frequent  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of 
classes  from  the  district  schools.  Most  of  the  grammar 
schools  fit  two  classes  a  year  for  admission  to  the  High 
School — one  being  ready  in  November  or  January,  the  other 
in  April  or  June. 

The  large  increase  in  the  size  of  classes  will  render  it 
possible  to  divide  the  Senior  Class  after  next  year,  and 
allow  the  advanced  division  to  graduate  in  February,  the 
other  in  June. 

The  accompanying  report  of  the  principal  gives  a  statis- 
tical view  of  the  history  of  the  school,  and  an  account  of 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  school,  replete  with  sagacious 
reflections  on  its  regime. 
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Report  of  the  Princliial. 

W.  T,  Habbis,  Esq.,  Supt.  Public  Schools^  St.  Louis. 

Sib:  The  following  is  submitted  as  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  High  School  for  the  scholastic  year  18 74-75,  The 
data  for  each  judgment  based  upon  matters  of  record  are 
presented  in  the  tables  which  occupy  the  Appendix  to  the 
report ;  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  for  a  comparison  of 
the  different  years.  As  those  directly  interested  in  the 
schools  naturally  change  from  year  to  year,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re-state  at  intervals  topics  presented  through 
previous  reports. 

JSnrollment. 

Table  II.  gives  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  year.  For 
1874-75  this  number  is  396,  or  54  more  than  for  1873-74. 

Table  VI.  shows  the  ratio  of  each  class  to  the  whole  school. 

Table  VII.  presents  the  accessions  to  the  school,  together 
with  the  sources  of  the  supply. 

Table  III.  shows  the  loss  of  pupils  from  the  close  of  school 
in  June,  1875,  to  its  opening  in  September,  1875.  . 

Table  V.  gives  the  number  of  pupils  who  withdrew  during 
the  school  year,  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  loss. 

Table  XI.  presents  the  duration  of  school  life  in  the  form 
of  percentage,  and  by  classes. 

Table  XII.  shows  the  number  in  each  class  during  each 
quarter  of  the  year. 

Table  XVIII.  shows  the  ** number  belonging*'  at  the 
close  of  each  school  year. 

An  inspection  of  these  tables  will  make  manifest  that  the 
year's  history  gives  cause  for  gratulation. 

AUendance. 

The  character  of  the  attendance  is  one  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  features  in  the  estimate  of  school  work,  and  the  tabled 
furnished  in  the  Appendix  are  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
exacting. 
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Table  I.  shows  the  attendance  of  the  school,  by  quarters, 
and  there  is  added  a  comparative  table  from  1859  to  1876. 

Table  11.  presents  the  same  items  as  furnished  by  the  an- 
nual reports. 

The  reasons  for  insisting  upon  regular  attendance  have 
been  fully  explained  in  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent, 
so  that  it  remains  for  me  only  to  vindicate  the  justness  of 
his  conclusions  by  the  data  which  must  decide  the  practical 
workings  of  any  organization.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked, that  for  many  years  it  has  not  been  found  necessary 
to  ui^e  the  importance  of  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
pupils  or  parents. 

Deportment, 

Moral  discipline  must  always  seek  the  lesson  of  willing 
obedience  to  rightful  authority ;  must  endeavor  to  induce 
the  pupil  to  identify  himself  with  the  right  and  the  true,  and 
should  acquaint  him  with  his  responsibilities,  and  excite  in 
him  the  desire  to  discharge  them.  Believing  that  such  dis- 
cipline is  the  office  of  the  Public  Schools,  fully  as  much  as 
any  intellectual  development,  discipline  is  sought  by  the  use 
of  everv  rational  means  at  our  command,  and  the  record  of 
those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  school  justifies  us 
in  believing  that  our  efforts  have  been  rewarded  by  a  fair 
meed  of  success. 

The  school  government,  or  the  machinery  by  which  formal 
order  is  to  be  attained,  has  always  had  constant  reference  to 
discipline  as  defined  above,  and  the  system  of  checks  is  a 
record  of  "unnecessary  trouble"  occasioned  by  the  pupil. 

Table  IX.  shows  the  comparative  deportment  of  the  school 
during  different  years,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
check  is  always  registered  for  communication  without  per- 
mission, and  is  often  a  mark  of  thoughtlessness  rather  than 
of  intentional  disobedience,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  showing 
is  satisfactory. 

Scholarship, 
The  recitations  insist  upon  exactness  and  thoroughness, 
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and  are  marked  according  to  a  corresponding  standard.  The 
amount  of  work  during  a  given  period,  a  quarter,  for  exam- 
ple, is  determined  by  the  average  ability  of  the  class  ;  the 
amount  of  work  required  for  the  completion  of  a  year's 
course  of  study  is  the  amount  necessary  for  dealing  success- 
fully with  the  work  of  the  succeeding  year ;  the  time  re- 
quired by  any  pupil  is  unlimited,  as  the  grading  prescribed 
by  the  Board  of  Public  Schools  requires  a  pupil  to  complete 
the  work  of  one  grade  before  beginning  that  of  the  next 
higher,  while  it  allows  him  a  life-time,  if  required,  for  the 
work  assigned  to  any  grade. 

Promotions. 

The  rules  of  the  School  Board  wisely  prescribe  that  a  pu- 
pil shall  be  promoted  to  the  grade  next  above  when  he  has 
finished  the  work  assigned  to  the  grade  in  which  he  is. 
This  the  Board  understands  to  mean  that  the  pupil  must 
have  passed  the  examinations  in  each  branch  of  study ;  suc- 
cess in  some  studies  can  be  accepted  as  an  offset  in  others 
ordy  when  these  studies  are  alternatives.  Any  benefits  to 
accrue  from  a  system  can  be  attained  only  by  distributing 
the  work  to  be  done,  and  by  attempting  no  work  in  advance 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  work  preceding.  The  pu- 
pil can  not  master  the  higher  operations  of  arithmetic  with- 
out a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  simpler  processes  upon 
which  these  operations  depend ;  no  success  in  French,  or 
German,  or  Latin,  or  history,  can  possibly  aid  the  pupil  in 
gi'appling  with  the  difficulties  of  his  arithmetic.  If  the  pu- 
pil is  to  study  only  what  is  easy  to  him,  the  schools  must 
change  their  organization,  and  there  must  be  as  many  special 
courses  as  there  are  pupils  with  different  needs ;  if,  how- 
ever, as  the  Board  has  decided,  there  are  studies  which  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  capacities  of  the  average  pupil, 
then  the  pupil  must  accept  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
or  else  seek  in  private  institutions  that  individual  teaching 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  aims  and  ends  of  Public 
Schools. 
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The  effort  of  wise  educators  is  to  find  the  studies  suited  to 
the  average  ability  and  wants,  and  to  demand  from  each 
class  the  lowest  average  consistent  with  a  preparation 
for  the  work  which  is  to  succeed.  Anjrthing  else  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  child,  for  it  is  assumed  that  children 
come  to  school  to  receive  such  instruction  as  their  age  and 
needs  require,  and  not  to  pass  at  stated  times  from  work 
which  they  have  not  done  to  work  which  they  can  not  do. 
The  High  School  was  organized  in  1852,  and,  after  twenty- 
three  years'  experience,  a  just  average  has  been  found ;  as 
what  is  required  for  the  work  above  is  a  present  knowledge 
of  the  preceding  work,  promotion  is  determined  by  written 
examination,  and  those  who  fail  are  supposed  to  be  not  yet 
ready  to  leave  the  work  with  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
The  minimum  in  each  study  is  fixed  at  60  per  cent,  of  the 
work  fairly  offered  to  the  class. 

Home  Study. 

Table  X.  shows  the  time  required  for  the  preparation  of 
recitation  work,  excluding  such  study  hours  as  may  be 
allowed  during  the  school  sessions.  It  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance that  pupils  should  be  reasonably  occupied,  and 
also  that  they  should  not  be  urged  by  tasks  beyond  their 
strength ;  it  would  be  equally  unwise  to  waste  their  time, 
or  to  injure  their  future  usefulness  by  over-taxing  their 
strength.  Ever  since  the  High  School  has  been  under  my 
charge  this  subject  has  been  a  matter  of  solicitude,  and 
frequent  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  length  of  time  requh-ed 
for  the  preparation  of  each  lesson.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
work  is  fairly  adjusted  to  the  real  interests  involved,  although 
we  cannot  altogether  protect  those  who  are  encouraged  by 
their  parents  to  undertake  extra  and  optional  studies,  or 
those  whose  preparation  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  average  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  The  figures 
in  Table  X.  refer  to  1875-76,  and  are  due  in  part  to  the 
large  number  of  pupils  who  are  doing  optional  and  irregular 
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work,  and  partly  to  the  change  of  the  course  of  study  for 
the  second  class.  The  addition  of  a  study  has  taken  away 
from  this  class  one  leisure  hour  during  the  session,  and  at 
the  same  time  increased  the  need  for  home  study  by  the  time 
required  for  the  preparation  of  this  study.  Parents  are 
urged  to  notify  us  of  any  excessive  home  study,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  prevented,  while  we  may  know  whether  the 
necessity  arises  from  the  difficulties  of  the  lessons  assigned^ 
from  the  extra  work  which  the  pupil  lias  chosen  to  assume , 
or  from  the  pupil's  ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  pre- 
paring a  lesson. 

Semi'Annual  Examination. 

Table  Ylll.  presents  the  results  of  the  half-yearly  ex- 
amination. 

^  Course  of  Study. 

The  course  of  study,  as  modified  and  as  arranged  for  the 
class  which  entered  the  second  year's  course  in  1875  and 
which  will  graduate  in  1878,  is  as  follows  : 

Second  Year:  Latin,  Geometry  and  Rhetoricals  for  all 
pupils.  German  or  Art  (elective) ;  Greek  or  •  Natural 
Philosophy  (elective)  ;  Drawing  (optional). 

Third  Year:  History  and  Rhetoricals  for  all  pupils. 
Latin,  or  French,  or  German  (elective)  ;  Trigonometry,  or 
Greek,  or  Chemistry,  Philosophy,  and  Botany  (elective)  • 
Bookkeeping  and  Drawing  (optional). 

Senior  Year:  Rhetoricals,  History  of  English  Literature,. 
Shakespeare,  for  all  pupils.  Latin,  or  French,  or  German 
(elective)  ;  Analytical  Geometry  and  Astronomy,  or  Review 
Mathematics  (elective)  ;  Geology  and  Zoology,  or  Greek 
(elective)  ;  Drawing  and  Philosophy  (optional).  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  may  be  elected  instead  of  two 
quarter's  Shakespeare. 

By  elective  studies  are  meant  those  which  are  received  aa 
equivalents,  but  one  of  which  must  be  taken  ;  by  optional 
studies,  such  as  may  be  taken  when  the  number  desiring  to 
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prosecute  the  study  shall  justify  the  formation  of  a  class. 
During  the  Third  and  Senior  Years,  those  who  have  pre- 
viously belonged  to  the  German  classes  are  to  replace  Ger- 
man by  Latin,  while  those  who  form  the  German  classes 
during  these  years  are  to  be  «*An^lo- Americans."  To  the 
girls  of  the  junior  Class,  Mathematics,  Physical  Science, 
and  Greek  are  optional. 

With  this  course  of  study  it  is  expected  to  teach  the  pupil 
how  to  study,  and  to  furnish  him  with  the  elements  of  each 
branch  pursued. 

If  our  expectations  are  realized,  the  graduates  of  the 
school  will  be  qualified  to  enter  our  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  (as  about  5  per  cent,  of  each  class  do)  ;  or  to  begin 
the  work  of  everyday-life  with  abilities  and  habits  of 
thought  so  trained  as  to  be  impelled  towards  all  that  is  high 
and  useful,  and  feel  an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  the 
baseness  of  ignorance.  The  impulse  thus  given  may  lead 
to  successful  effort,  or  it  may  die  as  an  impulse :  this  will 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  upon 
the  character  of  the  educating  influences  by  which  his  life  is 
surrounded ;  for  this  no  school  and  no  human  institution  can 
be  responsible.  That  the  school  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
successful  in  this  respect,  will  be  acknowledged  by  any  who 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  classified  catalogues  published 
in  the  reports  for  1872-73  and  1873-74.  It  is  to  be  under- 
stood that  school  is  no  training  school  for  the  direct  activities 
of  life ;  skill  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  and  one  can 
learn  the  details  of  any  business  only  by  transacting  that 
business  ;  this  limitation  is  no  fault  of  the  school,  but  lies  in 
th^  very  nature  of  things. 

Changes  in  Corps  of  Teaohers. 

Ill  health,  occasioned  by  too  close  attention  to  their  duties, 
compelled  Miss  Helen  A.  Shafer  and  Miss  Chidester  to  ap- 
ply for  a  year's  leave  of  absence.  The  Board  granted  a 
request  so  reasonable  upon  the  part  of  such  valuable 
teachers,  and  appointed  to  these  temporary  vacancies  Miss 
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Sue  V.  Beeson  (already  occupied  with  High  School  work  in 
the  Branch  Schools,  and  with  many  year's  record  as  a  suc- 
cessful teacher)  and  Miss  Fannie  Waters,  who,  as  a  substi- 
tute, had  some  acquaintance  with  the  record  work  which 
formed  the  body  of  Miss  Chidester's  duties.  'Miss  Julia  A. 
Dutro  offered  her  resignation,  and  to  her  place  Miss  Maiy 
J.  Shafer  was  appointed.  Miss  Dutro's  withdrawal  would 
be  a  very  serious  loss  to  any  school  with  which  she  had  been 
connected,  but,  as  it  T^'as  inevitable,  she  carries  with  her  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  those  acquainted  with  her  merits  as  a 
teacher. 

There  is  such  a  radical  difference  between  the  Granmiar 
School  and  the  High  School^  or  between  the  Grammar 
School  and  the  Normal  School,  that  even  school  officers  do 
not  always  escape  the  inconvenience  of  confounding  theiii. 
Methods  vary  and  must  vary  with  the  direct  ends  to  be 
gained,  and  these  ends  must  change  with  each  grade  of  a 
system.  In  the  Grammar  Schools  it  is  found  convenient  to 
have  one  teacher  take  entire  charge  of  a  separate  grade,  and 
to  be  well  posted  in  so  much  of  each  study  as  belongs  to 
that  grade  ;  in  the  High  School  this  is  impracticable,  because 
if  teachers  can  be  found  who  know  equally  well  the  elements 
of  all  the  Grammar  School  Branches,  they  cannot  be  found 
when  the  studies  change  to  higher  mathematics,  higher 
physics,  ancient  or  modem  languages,  book-keeping,  litera- 
ture, and  the  studies  which  constitute  a  High  School  Course  ; 
at  best  a  teacher  will  know  well  two  or  three  of  these 
studies.  Therefore,  if  the  object  be  to  secure  good  teaching, 
appointments  must  be  made  with  reference  to  supplying  the 
necessities  of  the  institution,  and  not  upon  the  ground  of 
general  intelligence  or  success  in  other  fields ;  the  best 
teacher  of  phonetics  might,  and  quite  possibly  would,  fail 
altogether  as  a  teacher  of  ancient  history,  just  as  any  one 
without  actual  experience  in  phonetic  teaching  would  fail, 
notwithstanding  any  success  in  ancient  history.  You  must 
ask  a  teacher,  as  you  would  any  one  else,  have  you  had  a  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  special  work  which  you  desire  to 
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do  ?    Have  you,  if  lacking  in  this  experience,  any  reason  to 
suppose  yourself  fitted  for  this  special  position    by  your 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  work  to  be    done  2     No 
teacher  who  has  worked  under  my  supervision  has  had  a 
sufficient  knowledge  to  teach  every  study  with  success ;  but 
so  far  as  teachers  have  been  appointed  upon  my  recommen- 
dation, they  have  been  qualified  "^both  by  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  accomplish  the  special  work  which  was 
assigned  to  them,  and  in  addition  to  this  had  other  attain- 
ments which  rendered  them  available  in  supplying  the  loss 
of  teachers  from  which  every  school  must  suffer.     What 
has  a  School  Board  a  right  to  expect  from  its  teachers?  1st, 
that  the  teacher  be  master  of  his  specialty.     2d,  that  any 
failure  in  the  work  which  the  teacher  is  employed  to  do 
can  never  be  made  up  by  success  in  work  which  he  is  not 
employed  to  do.     3d,  an  untiring  devotion  that  will  cause 
the  teacher  to  attend  his  work  in  the  thorough  manner  in 
which  one  does  his  own  business  1     How  -shall  the  Board 
secure  such  teachers?    By  valuing  its  laborers,  first  by  their 
ability  as  workers,  and  after  that  by  their  attainments,  repu- 
tation, or  social  influence.     How  i^all  the  Board  know  of 
success  or  ill-success?      By  the  reports  of  its  committees 
and  officers  appointed  to  represent  the  Board :  any  member 
of  the  Board  can  easily  verify  their  results  when  for  any 
reason  he  sees  fit  to  do  so.  Teachers  are  employed  to  teach, 
and  teach  they  must,  whether  or  not  they  be  imbeciles  or 
erudite  men  outside  of  their  teaching ;  the  teacher  who  knows 
just  so  much  as  his  classes  will  call  for,  and  can  teach  his 
classes  that,  is  infinitely  superior  to  him  whose  extent  of 
knowledge  is  much  greater,  but  whose  teaching  power  is 
much  less ;  or  than  the  teacher  who,  neglecting  the  work 
which  he  is  set  to  do,  occupies  himself  with  work  which,  for 
even  the  best  reasons,  he  prefers :  the  individual  may  be  much 
less  interesting,  but  the  teacher  is  much  more  valuable. 

Classification  is  a  necessary  part  of  any  system  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  this,  if  the  classification  be  not  too  subtle,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  the  most  successful  work.     Therefore,  as  the 
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work  to  be  done  is  always  the  same,  and  as  the  change 
always  takes  place  in  the  6ovps  of  teachers,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  any  vacancy  should  be  filled  by  a  teacher 
qualified  to  do  the  work  which  is  to  be  done.  To  obviate, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  difficulties  which  attend  an  attempt  to 
fill  the  place  of  a  special  teacher,  to  save  the  pupils  from 
the  loss  that  necessarily  attends  inexperience  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  the  plan  hitherto  accepted  by  the  Board  seems 
to  be  the  one  open  to  the  fewest,  objections.  This  plan, 
briefly  stated,  is  to  appoint  teachers  who  are  qualified  to 
give  instruction  in  two  or  more  branches,  so  that  when  a 
vacancy  occurs,  a  teacher  already  familiar  with  the  special 
needs  of  the  school  may  succeed  to  the  work,  and  the  new 
appointee  may  be  required  to  supply  such  special  skill  as  is 
not  possessed  by  the  older  teachers.  When,  for  example, 
we  lose  a  teacher  whose  specialty  has  been  Natural  Science, 
we  can,  perhaps,  distribute  his  work,  so  that  if  we  cannot 
conveniently  obtain  an  excellent  teacher  whose  work  has 
been  in  Natural  Science  we  can  widen  our  range  and  accept 
one  who  can  do  well  any  of  our  work.  The  object  aimed 
at  must  always  be  the  best  interest  of  the  pupil,  and  to  this 
end  the  Board  uses  every  means  to  obviate  the  inconveniences 
that  must  always  accompany  even  inevitable  changes. 

Text  Books, 

As  stated  in  the  last  School  Report,  the  changes  of  text- 
books have  been  infrequent  as  they  have  been  undesirable. 
There  are,  however,  books  on  the  list  that  might  be  con- 
veniently replaced,  but  any  suggestions  may  be  reserved 
until  the  proper  committee  of  the  Board  sees  occasion  to 
take  action. 

27ie  Graduating  Class, 

Diplomas  were  granted  by  the  Board  to  fifty-six  pupils, 
whose  average  age  was  18.1  years. 

The  following  table  presents  the  record  of  the  class,  and 
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the  comparative  toble  annexed  gives  the  means  of  judging 
tiie  class  by  other  classes : 
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Comparative  Beoord  of  Classes  from  1866  to  1875. 
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77 
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92.7 

04 
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9a 

4 
6 
6 

S 

3 

47.9 
94.9 
88.9 

17.S 
9.7 
9.4 

4.4 

8.6 
4.1 

^ 

Ig78 

18.1 

1874 

17.4 

1875 

18.1 

GradttcUes. 

• 

The  Association  of  Graduates  has  been  sufficiently 
described  in  previous  reports,  and  I  therefore  confine  myself 
to  a  presentation  of  the  programme  of  their  annual  meeting 
for  1875 : 

1.— Introduction  of  Class  of  '75 By  Chas.  S.  Taussig. 

2.— Besponse By  the  President.. 

3.— Vocal  Duett)—'*  When  I  know  that  Thou  art  Near  Me." F.  Abt- 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Morgan  and  Mr.  D.  F.  Colyille. 

4.— Acldress Mr.  Chas  Nagel. 

5.— Yocal  Solo Aria  from  Der  Frelschutz. 

Miss  Clara  Taussig. 
6.— A  Farce—"  To  Oblige  Benson." 

The  officers  of  the  association  are : 

President—W.  J.  S.  Bryan,  1869,  1419  Dodler  Street. 
Vlc&-President^CHA3.  E.  Illslet,  1861,  St  Louis  Mut.  Ins.  Building. 
Corresponding  Secretary— Bjcbaud  Fenby,  1865,  Saml  Fenby  &  Ck>. 
Beeording  Secretary— M.ISS  Lillie  Rowe,  1874,  2811  Pacific  Street. 
2>ea««r«r— Newlin  Chaphan,  1870,  Olive  and  Garrison  Avenue. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Class  of  1858— Mrs.  Halcyon  Childs 2319  Eugenia  Street. 

Giles  C.  Letcher 225  IMne  Street. 

'*       "  1859—* 

G.  A.  Spannagel Fourteenth  and  Market. 

*•      "  186(>-Mi88  Delia  M.  Brey 2641  Olive  Street. 

Leo  Rassieur 513  Chestnut. 

'*      "  1861— Miss  Sophie  T.  Martin 927  N.  Seyenteenth  Street 

Chas.  E.  nisley Sixth  and  Locust 

"      "  1862— 

A.  B.  Thompson 513  Olive  Street 

**      ''  1863— Mrs.  M.  E.  Spronll 2212  Oliye  Street. 

Wm.  O.  Dyer 1013  North  Sixteenth. 

«'      «'  1864— Mrs.  A.  Brookmire 2733  Lucas  Avenue. 

Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson 3001  Easton  Avenue. 

"      "  1865— 

Richard  Fenby Sam'l  Fenby  &  Co. 

' <      *'  1866— Miss  M.  E.  Goodhi 2642  Olive  Street. 

Nathaniel  Myers 304  North  Fourth. 

•^      "  1867— Mrs.  Wiederholt 907  South  Eighth. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Campbell 1010  North  Fifth. 

"      *'  1868— Miss  G.  L.  Greene 3413  HenrietU  Street 

Dr.  W.  E.  Fischel 1011  North  Sixteenth. 

"      *'  1869— Miss  C.  E.  Histed 913  Autumn  Street. 

A.  G.  Easton 3154  Easton  Avenue. 

"      "  187(>-Miss  V.  E.  Stevenson 2109  Walnut 

Ellis  S.  Pepper Custom  House. 

"      "  1871— Miss  C.  M.  Schiefer 712  Chestnut. 

W.  H.  Trask Allen  and  Hoffinan. 

''      ''  1872— Miss  L.  N.  Page 3523  Lindell  Avenue. 

FrankHicks 2111  Clark  Avenue. 

"      »  1873— Miss  Adelaide  Johnson 2025  Clark  Avenue. 

Lyman  W.  Allen 3109  Chestnut. 

*'      ''  1874— Miss  Belle  Sherrick 1124  Locust. 

M.  W.  Huff 1413  Olive. 

"      ^'  1875— Miss  Ada  Boutou 2630  Geyer  Avenue. 

Geo.  Kohn 1213  South  Eighth. 

''      "  1876— Miss  Helen  A.  Scott 2645  Pine. 

Henry  B.  Davis Cheltenham,  Mo. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  H.  MORGAN, 
#  Principal* 
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Appendix  to  Report  ef  Principal. 

TABLE   I. 
JMendance  for  each  Quarter. 


First  Quarter 
Second    ** 
Third      " 
Fourth    •' 
For  the  year 

1869—1876. . . 
186»— 1866. . . 
1866—1876. . . 


Different 
pupils. 

Ayerage 
belonging. 

Average 
attendance. 

Percent 
attendance. 

m 

1 
1 

No.  of 
tardiness. 

333 

322.8 

316.2 

98.6 

226 

246 

88 

371 

348.8 

321.6 

92.7 

226 

176 

196 

388 

361 

342.8 

97.6 

177 

226 

163 

396 

343.3 

337.3 

98.2 

238 

316 

80 

396 

341.4 

329.9 

96.7 

98 

229 

627 

336.6 

280 

268 

96.7 

66 

176 

668 

304.3 

244 

233 

94.9 

46.3 

109 

732    ' 

369.3 

306 

292 

96.4 

77.3 

216.6 

436 

si 


1.08 

2.24 

1.84 

.92 

.76 

1. 
1.43 


.695 


TABLE  II. 

Showing  the  number  of  Scholars  in  High  School  for  each  year  since 
its  establishment^  February  11, 1853,  (exduding  Junior  Class.) 


Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Senior  Class. 

TotaL 

YBAR8. 

1 

• 

s 

o 

« 

1 

• 

3 

• 

1 

i 

• 

a 

i 

• 

a 

1858.... 

•  • 

•   • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• 

•  • 

186S.4... 

28 

14 

87 

■  « 

•  • 

•  • 

28 

14 

87 

1854-5... 

n 

15 

26 

10 

9 

19 

81 

84 

4B 

18654).,. 

10 

27 

87 

8 

lu 

18 

18 

87 

65 

1856-7... 

30 

35 

65 

12 

16 

28 

42 

51 

98 

I&i7^  .. 

40 

85 

75 

7 

10 

17 

8 

5 

18 

56 

60 

105 

1858.9... 

40 

28 

68 

19 

6 

25 

7 

6 

18 

66 

40 

106 

18MMW.. 

48 

31 

74 

18 

11 

29 

16 

6 

22 

77 

48 

135 

1860-1... 

45 

42 

87 

20 

22 

42 

19 

9 

28 

84 

78 

107 

1861-2... 

81 

19 

50 

21 

19 

40 

12 

8 

20 

64 

46 

UO 

1862-8... 

6S 

23 

75 

15 

9 

24 

15 

5 

20 

82 

87 

110 

1868-4... 

84 

48 

82 

19 

16 

84 

9 

7 

16 

62 

70 

188 

1864-5  r. 

M 

50 

76 

17 

29 

46 

lu 

11 

21 

63 

90 

la 

18854J... 

80 

40 

70 

16 

33 

49 

14 

24 

88 

60 

97 

167 

1866-7. ^. 

88 

48 

71 

19 

27 

46 

12 

21 

88 

60 

91 

160 

1887-8... 

45 

45 

90 

81 

21 

52 

16 

25 

41 

92 

91 

188 

186W)... 

47 

51 

98 

28 

88 

61 

17 

96 

48 

92 

110 

800 

1868-70.. 

89 

51 

90 

26 

42 

66 

21 

85 

46 

88 

118 

804 

1870-1... 

59 

67 

126 

28 

25 

48 

17 

80 

47 

90 

122 

891 

1871-J... 

66 

80 

155 

86 

45 

81 

12 

21 

88 

U4 

155 

880 

187S.S... 

81 

128 

209 

82 

53 

65 

22 

89 

61 

185 

820 

865 

1878-4... 

91 

111 

202 

28 

.  47 

75 

90 

45 

65 

189 

90S 

842 

1874-5... 

96 

185 

.281 

44 

74 

118 

18 

34 

47 

168 

948 

806 
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TABLE  III. 
Chmparing  by  years  the  lose  of  pupUsfrom  June  to  September, 

1875. 


Engaged  in  teachinsr 

'^  At  work" 

Transferred  to  other  Public  Schools  • . 

'^  *^  Schools 

Withdrawn  because  of  non-promotion 

Bemoved  from  city 

Absent — cause  unknown 

Health 


ToUl. 


1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1 

1 

.  a  .  • 

2 

3 

2 

21 

9 

1 

■  ■  •  • 

20 

5 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

2 

U 

29 

2 

6 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

4 

6 

.... 

4 

2 

•  a  •  • 

^  •  •  • 

»  »  »  m 

3 

38 

32 

61 

32- 

Eauals 
per  ct. 

Equals 
perot 

Equals 
perct 

Equals 

11 
perct. 

1 

17 
16- 

4 

1 

3 

7 

1 


49 

Equals 

14.6 
perot. 


TABLE   IV. 
Showing  the  Character  of  Attendance  for  each  Tear, 


1 

er  eent  Number  Enrolled  who 
Semained  during  entire  year. 

10 

TBAB. 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

& 

• 

! 

• 

1 

5 

1 

•8 

• 

s 

3 

a 

■ 

*• 
§ 

1 

• 

1 

a 

i 

§ 

1 
§ 

s 

1 

1 

• 

i 

i 

» 

•< 

Ph 

^ 

i 

0^ 

95" 

95 
95 

» 

85 

89 
83 

66 
71 
67 

44 

88 
76 

z 

K 

»Q 

04 

18SS 

884 
886 

318 

396 
806 
846 

78 
79 
78 

888 
893 

284 

136 
113 
105 

96 
187 
166 

64 
81 
87 

188 
69 
60 

1.4 

J80O 

1.8 

18S1 

.96 

186S 

S80 
S76 
368 

170 
338 
880 

74 
87 
88 

168 
886 
811 

96 
87 
91 

"ji" 
91 

48 
36 
46 

53 
74 
56 

1.6 

1863 

85 
39 

46 
68 

8Q 
16 

85 
66 

9.9 

1884 

1.3 

1865 

373 
386 
881 
868 

886 
831 
847 
304 

86 
88 

90 
86 

336 

223 
838 
889 

95 
96 
96 
95.6 

69 
96 
60 
80 

85 
34 
81 
2.H 

75 
66 
79 

n 

46 
61 

68 
60 

166 
191 
]6t) 
213 

88 
84 
36 
40 

88 
43 
50 
71 

1 

1886 

.6 

1807 

.93 

ims 

.81 

1869 

875 
891 
404 
410 
855 
SIS 
896 

804.3 

384 
837 
343 

837.8 
303.3 
396.9 
341 

844 

86 

83.6 

85 

82.4 
85.1 
85.1 
84.6 

80 

311 

311 

880 

827.9 

898.4 

891 

»» 

833 

98 

95.6 

96.1 

97.3 

97 

97.9 

96.7 

94.9 

83 
118 
114 
187 

86 

61 

61 

104.1 

34 
28 
88 

83 
34 
14.9 
16.4 

84.4 

76 
72 

72 

67 

76 

85.1 

84.6 

65.6 

83 

79 
96 
78 
73 
109 
96 

46.3 

808 
287 
367 
864 
194 
308 
889 

109 

78 
89 
41 
86 
87 
46 
68 

89 

60 
68 
70 
67 
64 
61 
70 

60 

.76 

1870 

.0 

1871 

.63 

1872 

.64 

UTS 

1.88 

1874 

1.48 

1875 

188^—1885. . . . 

1886-1875... 

809.3 

806 

86 

393 

96.4 

98 

24.6 

74.5 

77.3 

816  6 

48.6 

66.9 

.696 

18B9-1975.... 

838.6 

380 

88 

368 

95.7 

89 

88.6 

71.4 

66 

176 

41 

67.7 

1 
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TABLE   V. 
Generdlizatian  of  item  ^^wUMrawaia  during  yearl 


t» 


Total  number  of  pupils  withdrawn 61 

Less  transfers 5 

Actual  withdrawals 56 

111  percentage 14 

Catises  for  withdrawal. 

Health ^ 14 

Removal 5 

**Work" 15 

Deficient  scholarship 19 

Unknown 3 

Teaching 

Death »% 

Of  these  56  pupils,  11  returned  in  1875,  reducing  the 
actual  loss  to  45,  of  whom  9  were  in  fiiU  standing. 

Distributed  by  Classes.  *                   Girls.  Boys.  Total. 

Senior..* 2              1  3 

Third 7  11  IB 

Second 20  20  40 

Total 29  32  61 


TABLE  VI. 

Shounng  the  ratio  of  each  class  to  the  whole  school. 

TBABS.                                                                                       SENIOB.  THIRD.  SHCOVD. 

1876 11.9  29.8  68.3 

1869—1875 10.9  16.1  38 

1869—1865 7.9  12.9  27 

1866—1876 13  18.4  37.3 
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TABLE  Vn. 


Admissions  to  the  school. 


The  grading  of  the  schools  having  been  changed,  and  the 
junior  class  assigned  to  the  Branch  High  Schools,  I  have  to 
report  only  the  results  of  the  examinations,  held  during  the 
year,  for  admission  to  the  second  class. 


iim6&< 

dedftoi 

«• 
•• 

examiiiatl 

M 
U 
•• 
M 

OII»I.  .  . 

Sept. 

Nov. 
1ft 
17 
18 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Feb. 
S 

u 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

April. 
9 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

June.  Total. 
27 

•« 

n.. 
m. 

IV. 

v.. 

no] 

49 

•< 

28 

27 

80 
14 

«< 

Branch  14 

8 

43 


(« 


«« 


I 

U 

in. 

IV. 

V 

no  Branch. 


Admitted,  I 

"         n 

•'         in. 11 

**         IV 

••         V. 

**         no  Branch 4 


U 


&qy6Cted,I. 


n 

ra...» 

IV 

V 

no  Branch. 


17 


10 
27 


45 


2 


18 

14 

8 


85 

2 
8 
8 


16 


1 
U 


12 

1 
8 


10 
1 


6 
8 


ISO 


18 


2 

26 
84 
26 
20 
7 
1 

114 

1 
15 

•  • 

10 
6 
2 

34 


268 


182 


81 
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TABLE  VIII. 
Semi-Annual  ExamincUion. 


8TUDIB8. 

CLA88S8. 

No.  Bxamined. 

Per  Ct. 

I.     Lunnfuni 

Whole  School 

884 

56 

127 

152 

195 
62 
85 

106 

81 
81 

872 

162 

118 

98 

106 

8 

96 

174 
96 
51 
97 

74 
7 

88 
89 

66 
19 
87 

80 

8 

11 

16 

8 
44 

35 
106 

16 
65 

51 
54 
57 
118 
9i 

8 
96 

62.1 

Seniors 

Thirds 

68  8 

ts.s 

Seconds.. ■  •••.. •■ 

61 

f I.    Mfith4iniitic4 

Whole  School 

64.8 

Seniors.. .  ••.«•. 

fi9 

Thirds. 

71. S 

Seconds. 

60. « 

HI.  Natnral  Science 

Whole  School... 

66 

Seconds 

66 

IV.  •  Literature 

Whole  School 

69.1 

Seniors. . . .  ►- 

66. e 

Thirds. 

71 

Seconds. 

71.1 

V.  KincellfiDT 

Whole  School 

66  6 

Seniors 

77.11 

Thirds 

65.6 

I.  Latin 

School 

58 

Seniors « 

62. S 

Thirds. 

56. 7 

Seconds 

67.4 

German 

School 

70 

Seniors 

71.7 

Thirds. 

71 

Seconds 

68.9 

French 

School 

65.5 

Seniors 

60.5 

Thirds 

68.1 

Qreek 

School 

61 

Seniors. 

61  G 

Thirds 

57  4S 

Seconds 

68. S 

II.  Analytical  Geometry 

Seniors 

7K.8 

Seniors 

67  ts 

TricoDomeiry 

Thirds 

71  9 

GeomctTT. 

Seconds 

60.6 

HI.  Chemistry 

Seconds 

67.1 

Natural  Philosophy 

•Seconds.. . . : 

65.7 

1 V.    HlBtorv  of  Literature 

Seniors 

rl.7 

ShakeHoeare  

Seniors 

68. ft 

RhetorfcalB 

Seniors 

7S.8 

Rhetoric4il9 t .   ,,..-,.. 

Thirds 

71 

Rhetoricals 

Seconds 

71.1 

V.    Mental  Philosophy 

Seniors 

77  6 

History 

Thirds 

65  6 

TABLE  IX. 

Department, 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

'WnmVkPr  of  Punlls. ..... 

375 
96.4 

391 
97.6 

404 
97.7 

410 
96.6 

355 

97.2 

342 

97.6 

39G 

^  UUlUd    V*    X  U^UQ.  ..... 

Per  cent,  good  conduct.. 

97.6 
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TABLE  X. 
Borne  Study, 


School . . . 
Boys. 

Girls.. 


Senior  Class. 
Boys..... 
Girls.. . . . 


Third  Class. 
Boys.... 
Girls.... 


Second  Class. 

Boys 

Girls 


▲GB. 


Years. 


16 
16 
16 

17 
17 
16 

16 
16 
17 

16 
15 
16 


Months 


4 

•  • 

7 

6 

3 

11 

10 
8 

. . 

9 
6 


Hours 
per  Dftf . 


2.13 
1.75 
2.32 

1.93 
2.04 
1.85 

2.62 
2.15 
2.82 

2.11 

1.4 

2.22 


TABLE  XI. 

Skowlng  the  percentage  of  whole  number  in  each  close,  t?Mt  closed  their 
school  life  in  the  several  years  of  the  course.  « 


1867 


Junior  not  Seconds. 
Seconds  not  Thirds. 
Thirds  not  Seniors. . 
Seniors. 


Graduated |  16.9 


1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

43.6 

49 

47.3 

64.4 

64.9 

49.4 

27 

20.6 

27.6 

17.6 

19 

22 

08.2 

18 

07.9 

07.6 

10.6 

06.5 

21.2 

12.4 

17.2 

10.6 

15.6 

22.1 

16.9 

10.9 

14.3 

1  08.8 

14.2 

16.1 

40.9 
27.1 
11.1 
20.9 
22.2 


I 


Juniors  not  Seconds  • . . . 

Seconds  not  Thirds 

Thirds  not  Seniors 

Seniors. ...... 

Graduated.... 


1868 


...... 


41.4 

17 

06.8 

34.8 

26.1 


1869 


43.3 
18.8 
07.6 
30.3 
28 


1870 


1871 


35.744.2 


1872 


21.7 
11.8 


18.0 
11.4 


30.8  26.9 
26.5  23 


49.4 
24.2 
08.6 
17.8 
15 


1873 


1861-65 


41.2 
22.9 
09.8 
26.1 
23 


61.9 
22.5 
10.4 
15.2 
12.6 


1866-73 


44.2 

21.4 

9.2 

25.2 

20.6 
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TABLE  XIII. 
0  Table  II.,  A^mdix  to  Beport  of  tie  SuptrinUndeM. 
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TABLE  XIV. 
Supplementarj/  to  Table  III.,  SuptrintenderU'i  j^ipendix. 


TABLE  XV. 
Sujiptementarv  to  TabU  IV.,  SuptHnteitdetWa  Appendix. 


TABLE  XVL 
Sttpptemetuarn  to  TabU  V.,  of  4pp«tidix. 


.^. 

i 
ti 

1 

S 

i 

1 

1 

! 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

1 
1 

1 

lM»_lfl7» 

%m> 

Bll 

11* 

4K 

SSI 

ste 

96 

„ 

108 

40 

*.Bil 

1*69-1*65 

»i 

ITS 

a 

i<a 

m 

w 

4S 

» 

«« 

11 

J.T« 

IBM-ins 

1MB 

aaa 

m 

Ida 

les 

MS 

W 

7 

U 

W 

B^B 

187S 

as 

te 

8 

i« 

11 

«» 

' 

> 

• 

MS 
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TABLE  XVII. 


Complementary 
ahowlng  enrol 
0/  kAdoI. 


««S-70 

lee 

391 

870-71 

Ml 

S71-7J 

187 

410 

™-» 

lU 

U 

"-" 

IM 

'1 

MS 

Table  VI.,  SuperintendiiU't   Seport  (.Apptndix), 

and 
cort 

5 

il 

•< 

1 

3^ 

i 

!i 

1 

II 

1^ 

j 

i 

1 

11 

1 

II 

11 

iu 
an 
ne 

m 

311 

SI4 

J3S 
IB! 

SI 
KB 

B7 

M 

9B 

M 

87 

M 

n 

SB 
80 

is 

3» 
K 
IS 
SO 
Si 
J7 

27 
£S 

*ll,t9734 
ia,7W.ll 

s^;s.83 

8.7Bl.iJ 

•,658.05 
11,817.70 

13,SM.M 
H.W1.W 

1S,S«JI0 
ll),31S.S3 

i«,Mi.ga 

IS.MiIXO 

iO,OM.« 

84.U 

SB.8S 

44.sa 

XM 
KM 
U.1S 
«. 

6S.n 

S«.09 
M.SS 

86.10 
SI.H 

S,0t7.«B 
1JHI.7S 
1,680.00 

8a7.!e 

1,1U.U 
1,160.71 

l,ti8.44 

ijxa.m 

1,014.14 
1,6L0.S6 
L,7S1.0S 
1.448.71 
1,818.11 

an 

ISS 

6.17 

tss 

10  u 

».» 

IS.OO 

0.80 
4.07 
3.18 

11 
4.i8 
S.IO 
6.74 

1L18D90 
11,068  US 

T,il9 
11,871 
ISJM 

U,0S1 

i«.4oa 

17,871 
!0,TB8 
ll.QIO 

«,IM 

ii,eoa 

St.D0S 

81 

n 

41 

n 

M 
-6 

sa 

81 
S8 

61 
.. 

« 

MM 

:: 

s' 

7*» 
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TABL£  XVIU. 

Supplementary  to  Table  VII.  of  Appendix. 


Second. 

Third. 

Senior. 

School. 

1 

1 

H 

1 

• 

• 

a 

o 

• 

1 

• 

1 

i 

i 

o 

8,288 

• 

186»-187S. 

5B0 

978 

l^ISS 

807 

417 

734 

900 

826 

526 

1.744 

8,983 

189»-1885. 

Itf 

155 

800 

96 

70 

166 

59 

68 

112 

680 

832 

1,853 

lS06-i875. 

8» 

818 

1,153 

SLl 

347 

558 

141 

273 

414 

1,114 

1,617 

.9,731 

1875 

«9 

108 

177 

87 

70 

1 

107 

15 

36 

• 

51 

181 

1 

214 

885 

In  the  last  Annual  Report  there  was  given  a  list  of  the 
graduates  of  the  High  School:  the  class  of  1875  is  now 
added : 


BOYS— 1875. 


Ball,  Dayid. 
CaMilly,  Geo.  E. 
Dale,  Henry. 
Ford,  Bochester. 
Qillbun,  Geo.  T. 
Higdon,  Jno.  B.,  Jr. 
Hoffman,  Chas. 
Kohn.  Geo.  H. 


Allan,  Anna. 
Allen,  STeline. 
Banieter,  Alice  B. 
BonUm,  Ada  M. 
Boyden,  Ida. 
Braad,  Dorothea. 
Brookee,  Lizsie  B. 
Bndd,  Louise  O. 
Boma,  Emma  S. 
Connelly,  Mary. 
Coosland,  Barbara. 
CozxenB,BUa  L. 
PairehUd,  Mary  L. 

Felix,  Engenia. 

Flaher,  Laora  E. 

Goff,  Eva. 

Hancock,  Clara. 

Hight,  Carrie  S. 

Lane,  Bose. 

Logan,  Anne  B. 

Martin,  Clara  E. 


Kueflher,  Otto. 
Macbeth,  Eugene. 
Shaw,  James  G. 
Spragne,  C.  C. 
Taussig,  Charles. 
Wead,  Charles  M. 
Wurdeman,  Gust.  A. 


GIRLS. 


Martin,  Joanna  A. 
Martin,  Mary. 
Matthews,  Annie  L. 
Matthews,  Fannie  L. 
McElwain,  Sophia  J. 
Meyer,  Claudine. 
Mudd,  Lulu  C. 
Peebles,  Jessie  D. 
Biddle,  Jennie. 
Rosenbaum,  Ella. 
Rotteck,  Amalia. 
Schnurr,  Anna. 
Scott,  Ella  M. 
Starr,  Abbie. 
Summers,  Mary  F.  C. 
Tarrants,  Lena. 
Thompson,  EUa. 
Walker,  Mary  L. 
Wilson,  Anna  M. 
Zobel,  Bertha. 


THE  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


Toward  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  a  trial  was  made 
of  the  half-day  system  already  spoken  of  in  this  report.  It 
is  confidently  believed  by  many  that  three  hours  per  day  is 
as  long  as  a  pupil  of  the  age  of  six  years  should  be  confined 
in  the  school-room.  Where  this  system  has  been  tried, 
however,  the  reasons  impelling  to  it  have  been  those  of 
economy  rather  than  its  supposed  advantages  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  child. V  Inability  to  supply  school  accommo- 
dations as  fast  as  needed  has  led  to  the  plan  of  doubling  the 
number  of  pupils  to  each  room,  and  allowing  one  set  to  fill 
the  room  in  the  morifing  and  another  in  tlfe  afternoon. 

In  his  last  report  (1874-75),  Superintendent  Pickard,  of 
Chicago,  calls  attention  to  the  increased  age  of  the  pupils 
leaving  the  primary  department  in  that  city,  and  attributes 
it  partly  to  the  half-day  system,  although  mainly  to  **  the 
overloading  of  the  primary  course  of  study"  and  to  "the 
almost  exclusive  oral  instruction  in  the  primary  grades." 
*'  Time  has  been  lost,"  he  says,  <*  in  the  lack  of  text-books 
in  the  hands  of  children."  In  regard  to  the  half-day  sys- 
tem, he  continues:  <*In  some  districts,  where  intelligent 
parents  have  the  time  to  devote  to  the  instruction  of  their 
children,  within  reasonable  limits,  the  'half-day  system' 
does  not  work  injuriously ;  but  when  it  must  be  applied  to 
schools  the  patrons  of  which  have  no  time  during  the  day  to 
devote  to  the  instruction  of  their  children,  even  if  they  have 
the  ability  and  the  inclination — and  when,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  of  these  schools,  the  system  must  be  extended  up 
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through  three  or  four  years  of  school  life — ^there  can  be 
nothmg  but  harm  as  a  result.  This  delay  in  primary  school 
work  can  not  be  recovered  in  higher  grades ,  and  as  a  result 
we  now  have  the  average  age  of  those  admitted  to  the  High 
School  nearly  one  year  greater  than  it  was  four  or  five  years 
ago." 

Ghrading  and  Classification, 

The  topic  of  grading  and  classification,  so  AiUy  discussed 
in  the  last  annual  report  and  in  previous  reports,  has  already 
been  alluded  to  (page  28).  The  following  remarks  of 
Superintendent  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  in  his  report  for 
1874-75,  are  so  pertinent  and  forcible  that  I  quote  them : 

<*One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  this  evil  in  our 
High  Schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  found  in  the  practice 
of  admitting  to  those  schools  but  once  a  year.  This  works 
badly  in  various  ways.  In  the  first  place  it-  causers  the 
standard  of  admission  to  be  lowered.  As  the  pupil  must 
either  be  aDowed  to  pass  to  the  High  School  upon  his 
examination,  or  be  obliged  to  go  over  again  the  work  of  an 
entire  year,  it  is  but  natural,  and  perhaps  just,  that  he 
should  be  refused  promotion  only  upon  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  failure  ;  whereas  if  another  opportunity  awaited 
him  in  a  few  months,  the  hardship  of  failure  would  be 
greatly  diminished,  and  the  propriety  and  justice  of  insisting 
upon  a  higher  standard  of  admission  would  be  apparent  to  all . 
It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  those  who  fail  in  their  examinations  drop  out  of  the 
schools  altogether  under  the  system  of  annual  promotions. 

"  Again,  after  the  class  has  been  admitted,  what  follows? 
Oiir  entering  classes  number  over  two  hundred  pupils. 
Among  these  may  be  found  a  wide  diversity  of  mental  pecu- 
liarities. Some  are  bright,  quick,  and  ready ;  others  are 
slow  and  plodding,  but  faithful;  some  are  studious  and 
ambitious,  others  are  idle  and  indifferent.  Now  that  school 
best  ftilfills  its  functions  which  is  most  successful  in  giving 
to  each  one  of  such  a  mass  of  pupils  an  opportunity  to  do 
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for  himself  the  best  possible.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to 
accomplish  this  perfectly,  for  where  any  considerable 
number  of  pupils  are  brought  together  into  a  school, 
classification  and  organization  are  necessary ;  but  no  system 
sheuld  be  tolerated  which  needlessly  throws  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  reaching  this  end.  Where  classes  are  formed  but 
once  a  year,  to  what  extent  is  it  possible  to  meet  the  various 
needs  of  these  pupils?  A  portion  of  any  class  entering  the 
school  could,  without  unreasonable  effort,  do  even  more 
than  the  amount  prescribed  for  the  year*s  work ;  another 
portion  would  find  their  energies  sufficiently  taxed  to  com- 
plete the  course  for  the  year ;  while  still  another  portion 
cannot  do  what  is  required  of  them.  Hence  the  brighter 
pupils  must  be  held  in  check  in  order  that  their  progress 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  average  of  the  class ;  the  slow  and 
plodding  ones,  who,  with  a  fair  opportunity,  not  unfre- 
quently  turn  out  the  best  in.  the  end,  find  no  such  oppor- 
timity  offered  them.  They  are  pushed  beyond  their 
powers,  and  sooner  or  later  they  drop  out.  The  dull  and 
indifferent  are  spurred  to  their  utmost  in  order  to  make 
them  do  what  for  them  is  an  impossibility,  namely,  keep 
pace  with  their  more  favored  and  more  ambitious  class- 
mates. But  all  of  them,  the  good,  bad«  and  indifferent, 
the  quick  and  the  slow,  alike,  must  be  taken  over  the  entire 
course  for  the  year,  and  all  brought  out  at  the  same  point 
at  the  annual  examination  in  June.  The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  lower  half  of  the  class  discover  before  the  close 
of  the  year  that  they  cannot  complete  the  course,  and  they 
withdraw  from  the  school ;  many  hold  on  their  weary  way 
through  the  year,  knowing  that  failure  awaits  them  at  the 
end,  and  that  if  they  remain  they  must  pass  over  again  the 
same  work  the  next  year.  They  grow  disheartened  and 
careless,  and  from  them  comes  the  disorderly  and  disorganiz- 
ing element  which  furnishes  nearly  all  the  cases  of  discipline 
that  arise  in  the  school.  Not  a  few  of  these  pupils  are 
from  poor  femilies,  where  heavy  sacrifices  have  been  made 
in  order  to  secure  an  education  for  the  children,  and  with 
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them  the  loss  of  time  is  not  a  light  matter.  Is  such  a 
system  necessary,  or  wise,  or  just?  Can  any  argument 
short  of  absolute  necessity  justify  its  maintenance?  If  the 
interval  between  the  classes  in  our  school  were  so  small 
that  the  brighter  pupils  could  easily  be  promoted  to  a 
higher  class  whenever  it  should  be  found  advisable  to  do 
so,  and  the  slower  and  duller  pupils  could  be  remitted  to 
a  lower  class  without  serious  loss  of  time,  the  whole 
difficulty  would  be  removed." 

The  subject  is  also  taken  up  by  Superintendent  Pickard, 
of  Chicago,  and  the  system,  as  there  in  practice,  so  clearly 
and  accurately  described  that  I  quote  the  following  from 
his  remarks  on  the  '*  Graded  System :" 

<<  No  subject  has  attracted  more  attention  during  the  past 
two  years  than  that  of  Gradation  of  Schools.  It  is  cbdmed 
that  the  *  *  Graded  System ' '  cripples  the  advancement  of 
pupils,  in  that  it  prescribes  a  uniform  rate  of  progress  for 
pupUs  of  different  degrees  of  ability,  and  determines  this 
uniform  rate  by  the  ability  of  those  who  possess  the  least 
mental  activity.  It  is  frirther  claimed  that  it  deprives  the 
pupils  of  the  best  labors  of  their  teachers,  since  the  teachers 
are  not  at  liberty  to  use  their  individuality,  but  must  work 
after  a  uniform  plan  prescribed  by  some  higher  authority. 
Still  further,  it  is  claimed  that  the  system  demands  certain 
Procrustean  tests  in  order  to  advancement.  A  school  or- 
ganized under  such  a  system  as  is  in  the  mind  of  the 
objector,  may  be  represented  somewhat  after  this  fashion. 
A  building  has  several  rooms  of  equal  size.  Each  room 
has  the  same  number  of  seats,  varying  in  height  to  suit  the 
growth  of  those  who  are  to  occupy  them.  Between  the 
rooms  is  a  closed  partition,  having  in  it  one  door.  As  the 
result  of  a  thorough  examination,  each  room  is  filled  by 
pupils  of  equal  attainments.  The  doors  in  the  partition  are 
then  closed  and  bolted.  Each  pupil  then  has  placed  before 
him  a  certain  number  of  pages  of  a  Reader,  a  Speller, 
a  Geography,  an  Arithmetic,  etc.,  more  or  less  of  these 
as  the  grade  demands.     The  teacher  has  in  her  hands 
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definite  instructions  as  to  the  work  she  must  do,  and  a  pro- 
scribed plan  for  its  accomplishment.  Her  instructions  are 
faithfully  studied,  and  the  progress  she  makes  in  their 
accomplishment  is  daily  compared  with  the  calendar.  Upon 
a  fixed  day  the  doors  between  the  rooms  is  opened,  and  all 
who  can  give  a  prescribed  per  cent,  of  correct  answers  to 
questions  drawn  from  the  text-books  within  the  limits  of 
their  grade,  and  propounded  by  the  stem  examiner  in  the 
doorway,  pass  through.  All  others  are  sent  back  to  go  over 
again  the  prescribed  course.  The  door  is  again  bolted  and 
remains  closed  for  six  months  or  a  year,  more  or  less. 

**  Such  a  theory  of  Graded  System  has,  I  regret  to  say, 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  foundation  of  fact.  The  total  an- 
nihilation of  the  system  is  demanded  by  the  objector.  The 
walls  of  partition  must  be  broken  down  ;  pupils  and  teachers 
must  be  left  free  to  rove  at  will  over  the  whole  building, 
picking  up  here  and  there  such  topics  of  study  as  best  suits 
their  fancy.  No  classification  must  be  attempted,  for  thus 
the  individuality  of  the  pupil  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
minimum  ability  of  the  class.  Under  such  a  want  of  system 
those  who  need  the  least  attention  secure  the  most,  for  the 
brighter  pupils  are  most  attractive  to  the  teacher,  who  is  not 
hindered  from  following  her  own  inclinations.  Some  pupils 
will,  of  course,  progress  more  rapidly  than  under  the  rigid 
system  supplanted.  Many  weak  ones  will  still  remain  timid, 
distrustAil  and  stagnant.  Inefficient  teachers  will  be  well 
pleased,  for  no  figures  will  be  brought  to  prove  their  in- 
efficiency. They  can  spend  most  time  upon  that  which  is 
best  understood,  whether  it  be  most  important  or  not,  and 
no  incentive  to  study  and  self-improvement  is  felt." 

"This  much  must  be  premised.  Close  gradation  and 
classification  demand  large  numbers  of  pupils.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  what  is  good  for  a  school  of  1,000  pupils,  is 
of  equal  value  to  a  school  of  100.  This  assumption  has  led 
to  great  abuses.  The  closest  gradation  is  profitable  only  in 
cities  and  larger  towns  where  there  may  be  easily  found  as 
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many  pupils  of  about  equal  attainments,  as  it  is  proper  to 
put  under  the  charge  of  a  single  teaqher." 

**  Recurring  to  the  illustration  of  the  closely  graded  school, 
with  its  partitions  and  bolted  doors,  I  will  make  but  a  single 
alteration,  and  that  should  consist  in  keeping  the  doors 
open.  In  each  room  is  found  a  teacher  of  whom  certain 
results  are  required  in  the  pursuit  of  methods  which  are  of 
her  own  adoption.  Among  the  smaller  pupils  there  are  sev- 
eral classes  in  each  room.  Through  these  classes  and 
through  the  open  doors  there  is  a  constant  stream  of  the 
brighter  pupils,  or  those  more  favored  by  home  influences, 
moving  steadily  onward.  The  intervals  between  classes, 
and  between  the  highest  class  of  one  room  arid  the  lowest 
class  of  the  next  room,  are  short  and  easily  passed.  At  dif- 
erent  stages  in  the  course  of  the  stream  it  possesses  different 
volume,  sometimes  embracing  within  its  limits  whole  classes, 
at  other  times  narrowed  to  a  few  who  move  more  rapidly. 
Some  drift  into  the  eddies,  but  by  a  little  special  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  they  are  brought  finally  into  the 
current.  At  seasons  of  flood,  when  unwonted  pressure  is 
felt  upon  the  stream,  the  banks  may  be  overflowed,  and 
some  are  left  in  pools  to  stagnate  unless  special  attention 
be  given  to  the  cutting  of  channels  for  their  release.  The 
freer  the  flow  of  the  stream  the  less  danger  of  stagnation. 

**  To  drop  the  figure — ^the  pupils  who  are  capable  of  more 
rapid  advancement  than  their  class-mates  pass  into  the  next 
class  above,  and  by  so  doing  awaken  the  ambition  of  those 
whom  they  have  overtaken,  so  that  they  carry  with  tiiem, 
into  the  next  class,  some  who  might  otherwise  have  remained 
sluggish  till  their  course  was  completed.  The  places  they 
have  left  are  filled  by  the  brighter  element  of  the  class 
below.  By  the  transfer  of  the  better  pupils,  those  remain- 
ing find  themselves  in  advance  of  those  who  have  teen  trans- 
ferred to  their  ranks,  and  they  may  feel  the  influence  of  that 
spirit  which  has  brought  to  their  class  the  better  part  of  the 
class  below.  A  practical  diflSculty  is  suggested  in  the  case 
of  rooms  so  filled  that  room  cannot  be  found  for  the  trans- 
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fer  from  below.  This  difficulty  is  easily  solved  by  permit- 
ting the  teacher  to  anticipate  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 
Her  pupils  thus  move  forward  in  studies  though  not  in 
rooms.  As  soon  as  the  way  is  opened,  the  pupils  pass  over 
the  classes  whose  work  they  have  anticipated,  and  are  not  at 
all  delayed  in  the  general  course.  Indeed,  this  apparent 
delay  may  prove  a  means  of  more  rapid  advancement,  in 
that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  little  variety  in  her  work  and  in- 
cites her  to  compare  results  with  the  teacher  next  above  her. 
Instances  are  not  at  all  rare  in  which  teachers  of  lower  rooms 
have  carried  their  pupils  entirely  beyond  those  of  the  next 
room  above.  Since  this  remark  brings  me  to  a  considera- 
tion of  our  own  work  under  a  graded  system,  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  sajdng  that,  in  the  main,  our  own  schools  are  an 
illustration  of  what  is  sketched  above.  To  those  who  won- 
der how  we  can  promote  by  classes  or  by  grades,  at  anytime 
in  the  year,  and  without,  regard  to  promotions  in  grades 
above — ^it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  our  room  limits  have  no 
relation  whatever  to  grade  limits.  The  pressure  for  room  is 
always  from  below,  while  withdrawals  from  school  are  almost 
invariably  from  above.  Thus,  frequent  opportunity  is  given 
for  transfer  upward,  but  it  is  not  at  all  essential  to  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  that  such  opportunity  for  transfer  be 
available.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  teacher  of  a  room 
carries  her  pupils  through  two  grades  before  an  opportunity 
for  transfer  comes.  Sometimes  the  pressure  from  below  for 
vacant  space  above,  takes  away  the  pupils  of  a  teacher  be- 
fore half  the  work  of  a  grade  is  completed.  Transfers  from 
room  to  room  are  made  when  vacancies  occur — ^promotions 
from  grade  to  grade  in  study  are  made  when  the  pupiils 
have  completed  the  work  of  their  grade.  And  right  here 
comes  the  criticism  :  *  *  This  course'  must  involve  a  frequent 
change  of  teachers."  In  exceptional  cases  it  is  true,  but  the 
exceptions  are  found  in  the  lowest  grades  from  which  pupils 
are  passed  upward  to  make  room  for  the  crowd  of  applicants 
below.  Even  in  these  cases  the  chances  are  about  equal 
that  the  transfer  will  be  from  a  poorer  to  a  better  teacher ; 
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and  in  cases  where  equal  ability  exists,  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  child  that  he  is  promoted  is  an  incentive  to 
greater  effort.  *But  in  the  main,  change  of  teachers  under 
this  flexible  system  is  no  more  frequent  than  under  the  sys- 
tem of  uniform  time  for  promotion,  with  a  single  exception 
to  be  noticed  hereafter.  The  time  required  to  pass  through 
any  grade,  is  for  the  average  pupil  a  constant  quantity — six 
months,  eight  months,  or  ten  months.  The  time  the  pupil 
spends  with  the  teacher  is  the  same,  whether  the  grade  be 
entered  in  September,  or  November,  or  March.  The  time 
of  promotion  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  length  of 
time  the  pupil  remains  under  the  same  teacher.  In  the 
course  of  eight  years,  about  the  average  time  required  to 
complete  our  Primary  and  Grammar  Courses,  ten  changes 
of  teachers  are  probable.  The  number  of  changes  is  the 
same  whether  the  changes  be  made  at  the  beginning,  in  the 
middle,  or  at  any  other  time  of  the  school-year.  In  the  ex- 
treme case  of  annual  promotion,  changes  are  made  as  often 
as  promotion  occurs,  which  is  once  each  year  and  at  a  fixed 
time. 

"No  provision  is  made  for  exceptionally  bright  classes, 
or  exceptionally  excellent  teachers,  making  it  possible  to 
pass  a  grade  in  less  than  the  prescribed  time.  Eight  here 
the  flexible  system  has  decided  advantage,  and  this  is  the 
exception  alluded  to  above.  Many  instances  have  occurred 
in  our  schools  of  the  passing  whole  classes  through  two 
grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  completion  of  one.  Many 
individual  instances  may  be  cited  of  pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted three  grades  in  the  time  allotted  to  one,  without 
injury  to  themselves,  and  with  profit  to  the  classes  through 
which  they  have  passed.  Within  the  limits  of  a  course  of 
study  requiring  eight  years  for  its  completion  by  the  average 
pupil  we  have  twenty-eight  classes,  varying  in  distance  from 
one  month  or  two  months  in  the  very  lowest  grades  to  three 
months  or  five  months  in  the  highest  grades.  Pupils  failing 
in  promotion  when  examined  with  the  highest  class  in  a 
grade  fall  back  in  their  course  but  a  little  time,  since  the 
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class  into  which  they  drop  is  but  a  short  time  in  the  rear. 
With  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  before  the  examiner,  he  is 
not  tempted  to  put  forward  those  poorly  prepared,  as  he 
might  in  83rmpathy  do  if  the  interval  was  a  year,  or  even  six 
months.  The  good  of  the  individual  pupil  may  \)e  best 
subserved  by  a  little  more  thorough  preparation.  The  dis- 
couragement to  those  who  fail  is  far  less  when  the  hope  of 
another  trial  is  not  long  deferred.  A  pupil  absent  for  a 
month  or  two  on  account  of  sickness  finds  a  class  at  the 
point  reached  by  his  class  at  the  time  of  his  leaving.  He  is 
not  subjected  to  the  mortification  of  going  back  several 
months  in  his  work,  nor  under  the  necessity  of  overtasking 
his  strength  that  he  may  make  up  lost  studies.  The  steps 
from  class  to  class  are  so  easily  taken  that  many  pupils  are 
encouraged  to  try  for  more  rapid  advancement  than  they 
would  think  of  attempting  if  the  work  of  six  months  or  a 
year  must  be  anticipated.  The  advantages  of  gradation  and 
classification  are  too  apparent  to  need  further  discussion ; 
and  such  flexibility  as  prevails  in  our  system  and  the  system 
of  St.  Louis,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  ours,  certainly  reduces 
to  a  minimum  the  danger  of  injury  to  individual  pupils.'* 

Corporal  PumshmerU* 

In  my  last  report  I  spoke  of  the  few  cases  of  corporal 
punishment  in  our  schoob.  In  the  years  1872-73  and 
1873-74  the  largest  number  of  cases  within  any  quarter  (ten 
weeks)  was  1,598;  and  the  smallest  number  631 ;  the  aver- 
age being  about  one  case  a  day  for  each  1,250  pupils,  or 
one  case  a  year  for  one  pupil  out  of  six.  I  print  below  a 
tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  cases  for  the  past  year 
by  schools  (there  being  no  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in 
the  higher  schools) : 
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Kaxes  of  Schools. 


Quarters  1874-75. 


Ames 

Bates     

Benton 

Blow  ./. 

Carondelet 

Carr 

Carr  Lane 

Carroll 

Charless 

Chouteau 

Clay 

Clinton 

Compton 

Des  Peres 

Divoll 

Dodier 

Douglas 

Eads 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Gamble 

Gravois 

Hamilton 

Humboldt 

Irving 

Jackson  

Jefferson 

Jefferson  Branch* 

Laclede • 

Lafayette 

Lincoln  

Lvon 

Madison  ....... 

Maramec 

O'Fallon 

Peabody 

Penrose 

Pestalozzi 

Pope 

Shepard 

Stoddard 

Washington 

Webster 

(New  Webster) . 


Toul 


Ko.  1. 
No.  2 
No.  3 
No.  4. 
No.  5 
No.  6. 


Total 


First 


Grand  total 


839 


1 

32 

129 

14 
16 
10 


202 


Second. 


37 

41 

16 

19 

4 

4 

25 

28 

44 

28 

4 

8 

4 

13 

11 

27 

20 

21 

59 

65 

18 

16 

0 

0 

1 

4 

8 

2 

26 

22 

11 

6 

14. 

23 

10 

18 

0 

0 

15 

29 

a  . 

2 

3 

23 

16 

21 

21 

34 

48 

12 

11 

3 

12 

32 

17 

3 

1 

14 

19 

69 

68 

29 

36 

35 

14 

26 

.  16 

22 

24 

36 

34 

25 

15 

14 

15 

34 

37 

18 

17 

15 

5 

6 

0 

27 

36 

12 

13 

836 


1 
21 
112 
18 
16 
35 


203 


Third. 


1,041  I     1,039 


44 

19 

16 

26 

29 

2 

20 

29 

11 

67 

26 

0 

4 

a  . 
11 
11 

21 
16 

0 
23 

7 

3 
23 
20 
34 
14 
13 
21 

0 
16 
68 
44 
34 
10 
17 
34 

7 

8 
47 
12 
11 

0 
28 
10 


856 


21 
73 
12 
8 
14 


128 


Fourth. 


984 


808 


1 

11 
48 

8 
12 
15 


95 


Total. 


28 

150 

10 

64 

9 

33 

30 

109 

26 

127 

10 

24 

5 

42 

27 

94 

8 

60 

76 

267 

14 

74 

0 

0 

6 

15 

4 

14 

35 

94 

10 

38 

16 

74 

21 

65 

0 

0 

25 

92 

3 

10 

3 

11 

29 

91 

11 

73 

40 

156 

29 

66 

2 

30 

20 

90 

4 

8 

14 

63 

64 

252 

43 

146 

20 

103 

14 

66 

21 

84 

0 

104 

17 

64 

6 

43 

45 

163 

7 

54 

19 

50 

2 

8 

28 

119 

7 

42 

903 


3,339 


3 
85 
362 
52 
52 
74 


628 


3,967 
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The  Kindergrarten« 

The  experiment  of  estabUshing  a  Kindergarten  in  South 
St.  Louis,  at  the  Des  Peres  School,  in  the  year  1872-73, 
having  succeeded  beyond  expectations  under  the  able  jnan- 
agement  of  Miss  Blow,  it  was  resolved  to  try  the  experiment 
in  two  schools  near  the  centre  of  the  town.  Accordingly, 
the  Divoll  and  the  Everett  Schools  were  selected,  and  a  room 
in  each  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher  who  had 
received  training  under  Miss  Blow  as  an  assistant  the  previ- 
ous year.  From  two  to  five  assistants  have  been  allowed 
each  *•  director  "  or  manager  of  a  Kindergarten.  No  com- 
pensation, as  yet,  has  been  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
services  of  able  assistants.  They  volunteer  in  large  num- 
bers to  teach  for  one  year  gratuitously  for  the  sake  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning  how  to  conduct  a  ffindergarten. 

The  experiment  at  the  Divoll  and  Everett  Schools  proved 
successful.  It  was  hoped  that  the  children  of  the  very  poor 
would  be  brought  to  the  Kindergarten,  inasmuch  as  the  pe- 
culiar power  of  the  new  institution  to  elevate,  and  regene- 
rate as  it  were,  was  relied  upon  to  work  great  results  where 
its  influences  were  most  needed.  Cleanliness,  manual  skill, 
taste  in  ornament  and  design,  politeness  and  courtesy,  are 
the  very  virtues  needing  cultivation  first  among  the  indi- 
gent. But,  as  in  all  educational  matters,  the  intelligent 
and  well-to-do  were  foremost  in  appreciating  the  Kindergar- 
ten and  in  entering  their  children  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 
Ignorance  cannot  be  left  to  itself  to  provide  its  own  rem- 
edy— directive  intelligence  must  first  show  the  way.  There 
has  been  certain  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  when 
the  afternoon '  Kindergarten  was  opened  at  the  Everett 
School,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  experiment  in  this  direc- 
tion was  no  longer  in  doubt. 

The  primary  diflSiculty  in  the  way  of  engrafting  the  Kin- 
dergarten on  a  system  of  public  schools  is  its  expensiveness. 
This  objection  has  to  be  overcome  first.  In  St.  Louis  we 
have  not  met  the  objection  in  its  full  force,  for  the  reason 
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that  a  plenty  of'  assistants  have  been  found,  as  above  men- 
tioned, to  volunteer  their  services  without  compensation, 
for  the  opportunity  of  learning  the  art.     We  have  had  only 
the  expense  of  the  director.     Inasmuch  as  the  daily  session 
of  a  Ejndergarten  ought  not  to  exceed  three  or  threei  and  a 
half  hours,  there  is  time  for  a  second  session  in  the  after- 
noon, with  different  pupils.     The  room  and  apparatus  is 
thus  utilized  jto  twice  the  extent.     Again,  if  one  director 
could  supervise  both  Kindergartens — ^morning  and  after- 
noon— a  better  salary  could  be  paid  her  and  yet  the  cost  of 
tuition  not  be  increased  exorbitantly.      As  before  shown  in 
this   Eeport,  the   average  tuition   in  the  Public   Schools, 
including  the  District,  High  and  Normal,  amounts  to  about 
$19,  and  the  cost  of  incidentals  is  $2.50  extra.     The  tuition 
in  the  Primary  Schools  is  $12.50  per  annum  and  less.     The 
salary  given  the  director  of  a  morning  Kindergarten  is  $500. 
If  her  average  attendance  is  50  pupils,  the  tuition  will  cost 
only  $10.     The  salary  of  $800  was  offered  for  the  director 
who  would  manage  both  morning  and  afternoon  Kinder- 
gartens, but  as  yet  no  one  has  been  found  equal  to  the  task  ; 
the  drain  on  the  physical  system  is  too  great.     Accordingly 
the  afternoon  Kindergarten   is   conducted  by  a  different 
director.     Cheapness  of  tuition  depends  upon  the  number 
of  pupils  taught  by  the  teacher,  as  well  as  upon  the  salary 
paid.     If  one  director  could  manage  a  Kindergarten  with 
100   children  in  attendance — seated   at    four    tables — ^her 
salary    might   be   placed  at   $800,   and   $400   distributed 
among  three  or  four  assistants. 

At  present  the  tables  used  in  the  Kindergarten  seat  about 
16  pupils  when  full,  and  the  percentage  ordinarily  absent 
reduces'  the  number  to  13  or  14.  An  assistant  at  $200, 
having  the  control  of  20  pupils  only,  costs  each  pupil  a 
tuition  of  $10  per  annum.  Tables  of  double  this  size  have 
been  suggested,  and  probably  will  be  adopted  for  the  sake 
of  economy. 

As  the  material  used  by  the  pupils  for  their  work — sticks, 
peas,  drawing  books,  colored  paper  for  weaving,  clay  for 
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modelling,  worsted  for  sewing,  etc.,  etc. — ^is  quite  expensive, 
the  bill  for  incidentals  is  large,  and  there  is  no  way  of  leav- 
ing each  pupil  to  purchase  his  own  material  as  the  pupils  in 
the  higher  grades  purchase  their  books  and  stationery. 

The  friends  of  the  system  claim,  very  justly,  that  true 
economy  is  to  be  measured  not  by  cost  alone,  but  by  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  education  that  is  purchased. 
They  point  to  the  superiority  of  Kindergarten  training,  and 
demand  that  it  shall  be  introduced  everywhere,  because  so 
much  more  valuable  than  any  other.  There  will  be,  not- 
withstanding, great  difficulty  in  persuading  a  School  Board 
to  pay  $16  for  the  education  of  a  child  in  his  fourth  or  fifth 
year,  when  he  can  be  taught  in  his  seventh  or  eighth  year  for 
$12.  The  financial  problem  is,  therefore,  a  vital  one  in  the 
establishment  of  public  Kindergartens.  I  have  no  question 
as  to  their  great  success  under  reasonably  competent  and 
well-trained  teachers,  to  produce  the  folloMring  results : 
(1)  Good  physical  development;  (2)  quickness  of  inven- 
tion and  fertility  of  imagination;  (3)  a  keen  sense  of 
symmetry  and  harmony ;  (4)  great  mechanical  skill  in  the 
use  of  the  hands;  (5)  ability  to  form  rapid  judgments  in 
number,  measure,  and  size  at  a  glance  of  the  eye;  (6) 
initiation  into  the  conventionalities  of  polite  society  in  their 
demeanor  towards  their  fellows,  and  in  the  matters  of  eating, 
drinking,  and  personal  cleanliness. 

In  this  connection  the  following  report*  of  Miss  Blow  will 
be  read  with  great  interest : 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  8ujpt.  of  Public  Schools. 

Sir, — ^With  the  view  of  testing  more  thoroughly  the 
possible  merits  of  Froebel's  system  of  early  education,  the 


«TliU  report  was  written  in  the  month  of  February,  1876»  and  states  results  that 
belong  to  the  scholastic  year  1S75-76.  Many  questions  have  been  solved  at  this  date. 
Tte  Incidentals  of  the  pupils  are  paid  for  by  a  fee  of  $1,  collected  each  quarter  teom 
all  the  pnpUa,  except  the  indigent  The  additional  Kindergartens  established  in  the 
Carondelet,  Carroll,  Franklin,  and  Webster  schools  swell  the  number  to  twelve, 
iBAsmofih  as  Uto  afbemoon  ones^wlth  different  pupils  and  different  teachers— estab- 
Uahed  in  ilve  schools  that  have  morning  ones.  The  age  of  Ave  years  has  been  flzed 
as  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten. 
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School  Board,  in  the  fall  of  1874,  authorized  the  opening  of 
Kindergartens  in  the  DivoU  and  Everett  Schools.  These 
Kindergartens  having  had  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success 
in  the  summer  of  1875,  it  was  decided  to  open  new  ones  in 
the  Webster,  Franklin,  Carroll  and  Carondelet  Schools. 
At  the  present  time,  therefore,  there  are  Kindergartens  con- 
nected with  seven  schools.  In  five  of  these  schools,  the 
Elindergartens  have  two  sessions,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  there  are  two  Kindergartens,  taught  by  different 
teachers  and  attended  by  different  children. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  regularly  attending  these 
Kindergartens  is  457 ;  the  average  number  to  each  Kinder- 
garten is  38  ;  the  average  number  to  each  school  building  is 
65 ;  the  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  85.  The 
largest  number  of  children  belonging  to  any  single  Kinder- 
garten is  51,  and  the  highest  per  cent,  of  attendance  is  92. 

The  work  thus  far  accomplished  in  the  Kindergartens  is, 
of  course,  very  imperfect.  The  graduate  of  a  Normal 
School  is  not  necessarily  and  immediately  a  good  teacher, 
nor  does  the  completion  of  a  prescribed  course  of  training 
constitute  a  Kindergartener.  Experience  and  independent 
work  alone  can  enable  any  one  to  grasp  the  relation  of 
theory  and  practice,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  general 
principles  on  small  details.  The  teachers  now  directing  the 
Kindergartens  are  fully  conscious  of  the  partial  and  in- 
adequate character  of  their  work.  They  are  their  own  most 
severe  judges.  They  see  most  clearly  their  own  short- 
comings, and  with  an  earnestness  and  steady  determination, 
worthy  of  the  warmest  praise,  are  striving  to  approximate 
gradually  to  a  higher  standard. 

I  ask  then  for  the  existing  Kindergartens  a  relative  rather 
than  an  absolute  judgment ;  and  I  claim  that  their  imper- 
fections are  due,  not  to  any  inherent  defects  in  the  system 
of  Froebel,  but  to  the  general  reasons  which  everywhere 
cause  the  wide  and  often  disheartening  contrast  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual,  the  desirable  and  the  attainable.  What 
{he  Kindergarten  needs  is  time  to  develope  its  possibilities  ; 
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and  it  is  a  very  encouraging  fiEtct,  that  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  Kindergartens  have  been  longest  established  and  most 
thoroughly  tested,  the  interest  in  the  system  is  deepest  and 
most  general.  This,  I  think,  shows  conclusively,  that  our 
schools  are  not  mere  play  schools,  charming  only  by  their 
novelty,  but  that  they  do  secure  results,  which  commend 
them  to  thoughtful  and  impartial  observers,  and  th^it  they 
have  in  them  that  principle  of  organic  life,  whose  surest 
manifestation  is  gradual  development. 

The  Des  Peres  Kindergarten  alone  has  been  in  existence 
long  enough  to  promote  any  considerable  number .  of  its 
pupils.  With  a  view  to  testing  the  effects  of  the  system 
uiK>n  the  subsequent  development  of  the  children,  I  have 
carefully  questioned  the  teachers  of  the  Des  Peres  School 
upon  the  conduct  and  intelligence  of  the  pupils  promoted 
from  the  Kindergarten,  and  have  their  authority  for  stating 
the  following  facts : 

I.  The  Kindergarten  children  submit  more  readily  to 
school  discipline  than  do  children  received  directly  into  the 
primary  room.  This  testimony  I  consider  very  unportant, 
as  it'  practically  disposes  of  the  argument  urged  in  many 
quarters,  that  the  comparative  freedom  of  the  Kindergarten 
tends  to  unfit  pupils  for  the  regular  school.  Facts,  thus 
far,  indicate  that  the  reverse  is  true,  and  prove  the  Kinder- 
garten to  be,  as  its  advocates  claim,  a  healthy  transition 
fi-om  the  family  to  the  school.  If  any  Kindergarten  should 
promote  to  the  primary  room  disorderly  and  insubordinate 
children,  the  fault  would  lie  with  the  individual  teacher,  and 
not  in  the  system. 

II.  The  average  intelligence  of  the  Kindergarten  pupils 
is  greatly  superior  to  that  of  children  who  enter  school 
without  previous  training.  They  observe  accurately,  seize 
ideas  rapidly  and  definitely,  illustrate  readily,  and  work  in- 
dependently. Thus  far,  the  promoted  pupils  of  the  Kinder- 
garten have  led  every  class  into  which  they  have  been  re- 
ceived-, and  the  teacher  who  has  the  greatest  number  of 
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them  under  her  charge  tells  me  that  the  best  of  them  learu 
so  rapidly  as  to  constantly  exceed  the  work  required. 

m.  In  addition  to  superior  general  development,  the 
Kindergarten  children  show  special  aptitude  for  arithmetic, 
drawing  and  natural  science ;  have  quick  comprehension  of 
language,  and  express  their  own  ideas  with  accuracy  aiid 
fluency. 

That  these  are  precisely  the  results  which  Froebel's 
followers  claim  should  follow  the  correct  application  of  his 
system,  only  make  them  the  more  gratifying.  They  indi- 
cate, that,  however  inadequate  in  degree^  the  work  has  been 
right  in  direction,  and  are  an  earnest  of  still  more  satis- 
factory finiit  in  the  future. 

These  direct  and  palpable  results  are,  however,  unim- 
portant when  compared  with  the  slow,  silent,  subtle,  yet 
powerful  effect  which  the  Kindergarten  training  produces 
upon  children  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time  under  its 
influence.  Froebel's  central  idea  is  the  recognition  of  man 
as  an  active,  working,  creative  being,  and  the  definite  in- 
tention of  his  system  is  to  educate  men  and  women  who 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  knowing  unless  it  results  in  doing  ; 
who  will  bring  all  their  knowledge  to  bear  upon  their 
activities ;  and  who  will  value  themselves,  not  by  the  amount 
of  information  they  have  absorbed,  but  by  the  original 
thoughts  they  have  created,  or  the  practical  force  they  have 
applied.  *'  \Miat  can  be  taught  to  a  child,  Froebel  repeats 
again  and  again,  is  something  which  already  exists,  some- 
thing which  humanity  already  possesses."  But  a  new 
thought  at  once  blesses  its  creator,  and  enriches  all  hu- 
manity, and  each  life  which  actualizes  its  own  possibilities 
gives  to  the  world  what  else  it  must  have  lost  forever.  The 
idea  is  not  new.  Many  thinkers  have  expressed  it,  and 
perhaps  all  earnest  persons  have  had  an. instinct  of  it ;  but  it 
remained  for  Froebel  to  ground  a  system  of  Pedagogics 
upon  this  basis,  and  to  strive  by  an  organized  scheme  to 
develop  and  intensify  creative  power. 

The  means  employed  to   attain  this   result  can  onlvbe 
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appreciated  by  those  who  thoroughly  stu^y  the  Kindergarten 
gifts  in  their  sequence  and  relation,  and  intelligently  observe 
their  practical  effects.  The  results  which  have  come  under 
my  own  observation  are  mbst  surprising.  In  the  Des  Peres 
Kindergarten,  predestined  engineers  have  built  bridges  as 
remarkable  in  conception  as  they  were  clever  in  execution ; 
little  mathematicians  have  discovered  rather  than  learned 
all  the  simple  relations  of  numbers ;  children  with  more 
than  ordinary  spiritual  insight  have  intuitively  seized  the 
moral  analogies  of  physical  facts ;  tiny  fingers  have  guided 
the  pencil  to  trace  beautiful  decorative  designs ;  and  soft 
clay  has  been  fashioned  into  flowers,  fruits  and  animals  by 
the  dexterous  hands  of  embryo  sculptors.  There  was  no 
child  who  could  not  find  in  the  varied  material  of  the 
Kindei^arten  some  expression  for  his  individuality,  and  the 
general  results  were  the  formation  of  habits  of  industry  and 
persistency,  the  development  of  the  mind  through  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  and  the  production  of  that  spirit  of  con- 
tentment which  must  follow  wisely  directed  and  applied 
activities. 

The  new  Kindergartens  show  the  same  results  in  a  degree 
proportioned  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  I  believe  we  may  confidently  expect  them  in  any 
school  where  Froebel's  principles  are  even  approximately 
carried  out. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  that 
Froebel  belonged  to  those  extremists  who,  in  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  development^  failed  to  see  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  instruction.  The  age  of  violent  reaction  and  de- 
struction was  drawing  to  its  close  when  he  began  to  ponder 
the  question  of  education.  The  defects  of  the  old  system, 
which  insisted  on  <<  facts  and  facts"  only,  had  been  merci- 
lessly exposed,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  new  system^  with 
its  purely  subjective  aim,  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by 
thoughtful  minds.  Froebel  grasped  the  larger  view,  which 
includes  and  harmonizes  these  opposite  extremes,  and  his 
watchword  is,  not  development  or  knowledge,  but  develop- 
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ment  and  knowledge — ^not  subjective  or  objective,  but  sub- 
jective wnd  objective — ^not  **  How  shall  we  teach?"    as  dis- 
tinct from  and  without  regard  to  '*  What  shall  we  teach?" 
but  **  What  knowledge  is  most  valuable,  and  how  shall  we 
teach  it  that  it  may  best  nourish  the  mind  and  develop  the 
activities?'*     Education  must  bring  its   subject  to  a  level 
with  the  demands  and  necessities  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lives,  and  it  can  only  do  this  by  familiarizing  him  with  the 
achievements  of  the  past.     The  student  must  know  what 
has  been  done  before  he  can  realize  what  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  past  is 
the  only  safe  index  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future.     To 
harmonize  the  individual  with  the  universal  consciousness — 
to  lead  each  new  generation  over  the  road  the  race  has  trav- 
eled— and  to  bring  the   student  by  the  path  of  personal 
experience  to  comprehension  of  the  formulas  which  the  race 
has  accepted,  Froebel  recognized  as  prime  duties  of  the  true 
educator ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  his 
Kindergarten  system,  wisely  applied,  lays  the  best  possible 
foundation  for  that  culture  which,  including  in  itself  the 
opposite  extremes  of  knowledge  and  mental  training,  is  now 
the  ideal  of  our  wisest  thinkers  and  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

SUSAN  E.  BLOW. 


O'FALLON   POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 


AND 


EVENING   SCHOOLS. 


The  evening  schools  are  established  with  a  view  to  afford 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  most  useful 
branches  to  those  who,  being  engaged  in  some  useAil 
employment,  are  unable  to  attend  the  day  schools.  The 
average  age  of  those  attending  is  sixteen  years,  and  none 
are  admitted  under  the  age  of  twelve.  There  were  in 
attendance  the  past  winter  852  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  and 
upwards.  Many  foreign-born  adults  visit  these  schools  to 
learn  English.  These  are  usually  placed  in  a  separate 
room,  and  taught  by  one  of  the  corps  of  German-English, 
teachers.  The  length  of  session  of  the  Evening  Schools  is 
sixteen  weeks — ^beginning  on  the  second  Monday  in  October, 
and  continuing  four  evenings  in  the  week.  The  O'Fallon 
Polytechnic  Institute  is  held  one  month  longer,  or  80 
evenings  altogether.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Evening 
Schools  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography ; 
of  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  line  drawing,  higher 
arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  philoso- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  techno- 
logical instruction  as  may  be  required  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  pupils  to  form  a  class.  The  Institute,  therefore,  answers 
the  purpose  of  a  High  Evening  School,  and  is  filled  with 
pupils  who  pass  an  examination,  showing  them  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  common  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  rapid  growth  of  Evening  Schools 
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— ^the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1861,*was  1,149  ;  in  1867, 
only  1,553;  in  1875,  5,751 — ^is  the  connection  with  the 
Public  School  Library.  In  order  to  encourage  regular  and 
punctual  attendance  on  these  schools,  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Public  School  Library  award  a  certificate  of  member- 
ship in  the  Public  School  Library  to  each  pupil  of  the 
Evening  Schools  who  attends  punctually  not  less  than  60 
evenings  of  the  course  and  is  satisfactory  in  scholarship  and 
deportment,  the  certificate  entitling  its  holder  to  the  privilege 
of  the  Library  for  one  year  and  counting  as  one-third  pay- 
ment of  Life  Membership.  Over  a  thousand  pupils  ac- 
quire certificates  of  membership  annually  under  the 
following  regulations : 

Each  pupil  attending  the  Institute  regularly  and  punctually, 
receives,  if  satisfactory  in  scholarship  and  deportment,  a 
certificate  in  the  Public  School  Library,  entitling  him  to  the 
use  of  it  under  the  following  restrictions : 

"  1st.  Any  pupil  attending  said  Institute  regularly  and 
punctually  during  the  first  ten  weeks,  shall  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  membership  in  the  Library  for  six  months,  and 
any  pupil  attending  in  the  same  manner  during  the  last  ten 
weeks,  shall  receive  a  similar  certificate. 

'*  2d.  Constant  membership  in  the  Institute  (two  con- 
secutive absences  being  construed  as  a  forfeiture  of  member- 
ship) during  the  first  or  last  ten  weeks,  shall  entitle  the 
pupil  to  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Library  for  three 
months,  provided  such  pupil  has  been  neither  absent  nor 
tardy  more  than  four  evenings  during  the  said  ten  weeks. 

"  3d.  A  life  membership  certificate  in  the  Library  shall 
be  given  to  any  pupil  who  was  a  member  of  the  Institute 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  winter,  and  who,  in  his 
second  winter,  shall  be  perfect  in  attendance  and  conduct 
throughout  the  course,  and  give  evidence  of  satisfactory 
progress  in  his  studies." 

The  endowment  of  the  Library  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 
per  annum,  and  the  obligation  to  **  establish  permanently, 
for  the  special  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  or  preparing  for 
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mechanical  or  other  industrial  pursuits,  a  school  in  which 
are  taught  elementary  and  preparatory  branches  of  poly- 
technic or  technological  instruction,"  are  derived  from  the 
bond  of  agreement  with  the  Washington  University,  made 
and  entered  into  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer  of  the 
Polytechnic  Building  to  the  School  Board.  The  pupils  of 
the  O'FaUon  Poljrtechnic  Institute  are  by  this  arrangement 
counted  as  a  part  of  the  Washington  University,  although 
the  entire  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
School  Board. 

The  present  system  of  Evening  Schools  was  founded 
originally  by  the  trustees  of  Washington  University,  and  at 
first  supported  entirely  by  its  funds ;  afterwards  in  part  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  until  1859,  when  the  Board 
assumed  the  entire  control  and  expense.  They  bore  the 
name  **  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  "  when  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  title  was  restored  to  them  by  the  Board 
after  the  agreement  with  Washington  University  above 
alluded  to. 

The  "Western  Sanitary  Commission,"  through  its  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  James  E.  Yeatman,  offered  in  1871,  under  certain 
conditions,  a  number  of  free  scholarships  in  Washington 
University  to  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools,  the  same  to  be 
given  to  such  pupils  as  were  recommended  by  the  Superin- 
tendant  of  the  Public  Schools  and  the  Principal  of  the  High 
School,  and  found  to  be  properly  qualified.  (See  my 
Report  for  1870-71,  page  60.)  These  scholarships  are 
good  for  the  Polytechnic  School  or  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment of  the  University. 
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TABLE  II. 

Occupation  of  Pupils  in  Evening  Schools^  1874-5. 

Apprentices 92  Ironworkers 37 

Bakers 40  Jewelers / 16 

Barbers 12  Laborers 476 

Barkeepers 30  Machinists 81 

Baskeunakers 14  Manufacturers 82 

Blacksmiths 83  Masons 27 

Bookbinders » 24  Mechanics h 198 

Boxmakers 27  Millers • 35 

Bricklayers 52  Moulders.. 68 

Brushmakers 9  News  Carriers 32 

Butchers 48  Office  Boys 79 

Cabinetmakers .• 36  Painters 117 

Candymakers 16  Photographers 11 

Carpenters 162  Plasterers 16 

Carriagemakers 25  Plumbers 41 

Cashboys 98  Porters o8 

Cigarmakers 140  Printers 116 

Clerks 329  Saddlers 44 

Coppersmiths 4  Shoemakers 64 

Dentlsu 2  Store  Boys 55 

DrnggUts 21  TaUors 37 

Engineers 11  Teamsters 34^ 

Engravers 10  Tinners 84 

Errand  Boys  . . .' 207  Tobacconists 182 

Factory  Boys 264  Trunkmakers 3 

Flniahers 10  Waiters 24 

Foandrymen 36  Whiteners 16 

Gasfitters - 21  Miscellaneous 503 

German  Day  Schools 10  No  occupation 306 

Olassworkers 74  

Grocers 16  — " 

Hamessmakers 13  Total 4999 

Hucksters 22 

FEMALES. 

Dressmakers 56  Saleswomen 19 

House  Girls 275  Seamstresses 54 

Laundresses 143  Miscellaneous 158 

MUllners 18  — 

Nurses 30  Total 752 

Total.  Males 4999 

Females 752 


4  4 


Grakd  Total 5751 

The  above  table  does  not  indicate  so  much  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  tradesmen  or  artisans  in  the 
entire  population  as  it  does  the  special  occupations  which 
are  filled  with  young  men  who  desire  to  improve  them- 
selves. There  are  as  many  "  cash  boys  "  as  <'  mechanics  " 
in  the  Evening  Schools.  Doubtless  the  former  class  is 
much  better  represented  than  the  latter ;  but  the  classifi- 
cation above  given  is  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the 
mechanical  occupations  are  mentioned  separately. 
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TABLE  V. 
Showing  Expenses  in  Detail, 


BYXMIKO  SCHOOL8. 


Institute  . . . . 

Benton 

Blow 

Carondelet  • 
CarrLane**. 

Clay 

Everett 

Humboldt. .  • 
Jefferson.  •«. 
Lafayette  ... 
Madison  .... 
O'Fallon  . . . . 

Pope.  

Shepard  • .  • . 
Webster .... 
No.  1  School 
No.  2 
No.  3       " 
No.  4 

No.  6   '* 
No.  6   *« 

Total... 
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Salaries. 
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978  25 
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1,173  25 

1.203  65 

943  40 
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610  35 

1,225  95 

330  00 

'330  00 

6S9  85 

330  00 

249  20 

326  85 


•17.389  80 


Supplies. 


•18  46 
66  73 
15  36 

46  01 
63  96 
54  07 
76  02 
58  86 
57  95 
71  18 

47  13 
52  83 

62  55 
42  45 

63  49 

4  47 
14  9« 

3  99 

5  42 
12  07 
32  06 


•870  02 


Janitors* 
Salaries. 


•65  00 
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55  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 

56  25 
75  00 
75  00 
75  00 
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75  00 
30  00 
22  50 
35  00 
22  50 
20  00 
15  00 


•1,221  25 


Grand  Total. 


•1,894  56 

1,357  73 

400  36 

934  71 

1,093  51 

990  27 

1,291  77 

1,112  11 

1.085  00 

1,319  43 

1.326  78 

1,071  23 

1,088  50 

707  80 

1,364  44 

364  47 

367  46 

748  84 

357  92 

281  27 

373  91 


•19,481  07 


TABLE  VI. 
Comparative  Statistics, 
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The  accompan3riiig  report  of  Assistant-Superintendent 
Christin  is  so  full  in  its  details,  and  sets  forth  in  so  clear  a 
manner  the  history  and  present  working  of  this  department, 
that  it  leaves  very  little  for  me  to  add. 

No  public  institution  is  established   on  a  firm  foundation 
so  long  as  it  is  beneficial  to  a  few  only.     If  there  is  a  large 
minority  who  can  not  profit  by  it,  its  stability  is  impaired. 
The  object  of  introducing  German  into  the  public  schools  is 
to  make  them  more  useful  than  before.     To  extend  their 
influence  makes  them  more  stable  than  before.     That  the 
German  should  wish  to  educate  his  children  to  speak  and 
write  the  language  of  his  native  land  is  perfectly  natural. 
He  desires  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  his  parents  in 
his  native  land,  and  wishes  his  children  to  be  able  to  write 
to  their  grandparents,  and  to  read  the  literature  of  his  native 
language.     Hence,  he   sends   them   to   a  private  German 
school,  at  least  for  a  time,  unless  the  public  schools  furnish 
the  desired  instruction.     Not  that  the  German  desires  to  be 
and  remain  a  German  in  America.     He  is  as  anxious  as  any 
one  that  his  children  shall  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  lan- 
guage and  customs  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  to  live  ; 
but  he  desires  to  keep  his  patrimony  while  gaining  a  new 
fortune  in  addition. 

The  public  school  is  the  instrumentality  designed  for  the 
conservation  of  true  democratic  principles.  It  protects  one 
class  against  another  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  the  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  for  free  competition  in  the  strufrgle  to 
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become  intelligent  and  virtuous.  An  aristocracy  built  on 
the  accident  of  birth,  wealth,  or  position  can  not  resist  the 
counter-influence  of  a  system  of  free  schools  wherein  all  are 
given  the  same  chances. 

To  eradicate  caste  distinctions  in  the  community  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  function  of  the  public  school 
system.  Homogeneity  of  population  is  the  great  desidera- 
tum for  free  institutions — ^but  homogeneity  on  the  basis  of 
educated  intelligence,  and  not  of  illiteracy. 

On  this  basis  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the  West  have 
introduced  German  into  their  public  school  course  of  study. 
Some  have  tried  to  prevent  the  interference  of  English 
studies  for  all  pupils  and  German  recitations  for  some  of  the 
pupils  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  for  the  study  of 
German  and  leaving  the  rest  exclusively  English ;  but  this 
has  been  attended  with  the  bad  result,  that  it  has  in  some 
respects  fostered  the  spirit  of  caste  rather  than  mitigated  it. 
Our  own  system  has  introduced  German  into  all  the  schools, 
so  that  there  shall  be  a  thorough  mingling  of  all  nationalities 
in  each  school,  and  all  caste  distinctions  vanish  more  rapidly. 

Within  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  very  large 
increase  of  Anglo-Americans  in  the  German  classes.  At 
first  thought  this  would  seem  to  be  objectionable,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pupils  in  the  district  schools  are,  mostly, 
not  mature  enough  to  grasp  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  contended  by  some  that  a  foreign  language 
should  be  learned  through  its  grammar,  and  not  simply  by 
rote.  However  this  may  be,  another  and  very  important 
object  is  attained  by  this  increase  of  Anglo-Americans. 
Each  class  of  our  population  now  contends  for  the  mastery 
in  learning  the  other's  language.  Clannishness  and  the 
odious  feeling  of  "nativism"  will  now  disappear  entirely. 
All  of  German  descent  and  a  considerable  number  of  Anglo- 
Americans  will  speak  both  languages,  German  and  English. 
The  German  part  of  our  population  will  preserve  its  family 
ties  with  the  old  stock,  and  thereby  retain  that  greater  sta- 
bility of  character  which  a  continuity  with  one's  national 
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stock  gives.  National  memories  and  aspirations,  family 
traditions,  customs,  and  habits,  moral  and  religious  observ- 
ances— all  these  form  what  may  be  called  the  mjibstaru^  of 
the  character  of  each  individual,  and  they  can  not  be  sud- 
denly removed  or  changed  without  disastrously  weakening 
the  personality. 

The  following  table  gives  at  a  glance  a  view  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  German  department.  In  the  subjoined  report 
of  the  Assistant  Superintendent  will  be  found  a  fiill  com- 
mentary upon  it.  I  heartily  indorse  his  recommendation  in 
regard  to  the  continuance  of  German  through  the  four  years 
of  the  High  School,  and  the  establishment  of  the  provision 
that  those  who  take  up  German  anywhere  in  our  course  of 
study  shall  be  required  to  pass  examination,  and  enter  the 
classes  already  formed  of  German- Americans. 

Table  ihavoing  the  SelcUive  Numerical  Status  of  the  German  Department^ 
for  each  year,  from  the  date  of  itsjlrst  organization. 


Tkabs. 


1885-1866. 
188»-18B7. 
1887->1888. 
18B8— 1868. 
18»-]870. 
1870— 1S71. 
1871—1878. 
187i— 187S. 
18IJ— 1874. 
1874—1875. 


I 

ll 


5 
7 
9 
14 
19 
82 
87 
41 
4i 
43 
45 


No.  of  Soholan 
studying  Gtorman. 


1,887 
8.461 
5.709 
6,084 
7.644 
8,860 
10,668 
U,527 


63 


e89 
879 
504 
1,070 
]|356 
8,190 
0,125 
5,670 


1 


450 

710 

1,446 

9,476 

8.81U 

6,213 

7.754 

9.000 

19  055 

15  796 

17,197 


9,090 
9.508 
10»488 
12,819 
14.768 
16,911 
18,890 
20.405 
21,102 
22.696 
33.894 


* 


I 


6 

7 
14 
20 
25 
37 
49 
51 
57 
69 
73 


I 

s 

g 


5 

8 
10 
17 
25 
88 
46 
53 
C9 
67 
78 


s; 


III 


90 
88 
144 
145 
168 
163 
168 
169 
304 
884 
286 


§ 
1 


3 


174 
964 
889 
895 
486 
518 
668 


9 


81 
23 
33 

3i 

V, 

30 
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Report  of  the  Assistant  Siiperintendent. 

Wm.  T.  Harris,  Superintendent: 

Sir, — ^In  compliance  with  your  suggestions,  my  aimual 
report  of  this  our  **  Centenniar*  year  contains  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  German 
department,  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  its  present  condition 
and  management. 

Introdttctton  and  GfraducU  .Extension  of  German  Instruction. 

Concerted  efforts  on  the  part  of  German  citizens  of  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  study  of  their 
native  tongue  into  the  public  schools  date  back  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  the  very  first  Annual  Eeport  on  the  Public 
Schools  of  St.  Louis,  mention  is  made  of  a  petition — the 
result  of  a  meeting  of  German  citizens  of  the  then  First 
Ward,  held  in  1843— asking  the  Board  of  Directors  to  estab- 
lish in  that  ward  a  school  in  which  both  the  German  and  the 
English  language  should  be  taught.  The  Board  instructed 
the  President  to  inform  the  petitioners  "that,  under  the 
State  law,  no  school  could  be  established  except  such  as 
taught  the  English  language  only." 

Li  the  School  Eeport  of  1855,  we  find  the  following  re- 
marks, by  John  H.  Tice,  superintendent :  **  There  is  great 
inconvenience  experienced  by  the  teachers,  in  localities 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans,  through  the  withdrawal  of 
pupils,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  schools  where  they  can 
learn  German ;  and,  no  doubt,  much  inconvenience  is  also 
felt  by  the  Germans  in  not  having  instruction  given  in  that 
language  in  the  public  schools.  Fully  one-fourth,  if  not 
more,  of  our  population  is  German.  They  form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  our  active  business  and  manufacturing  com- 
munity, holding  a  great  amount  of  the  wealth  of  our  city, 
and  contributing  largely  to  its  revenues.  As  they  are  pas- 
sionately attached  to  the  language  of  their  birth — and  it  is 
right  that  they  should  be  so — ^they  desire  that  their  children 
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shall  receive  a  portion  of  their  education  in  that  language. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  but  an  act  of  justice  to  have 
German  reading,  writing,  and  grammar  taught  in  such  of 
our  schools  as  are  situated  in  districts  densely  populated  by 
Germans." 

This  recommendation  was  not  heeded  by  the  Board,  and 
the  German  citizens  continued  to  agitate  the  matter  from 
tune  to  time,  but  for  the  next  ten  years  without  success. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Ira  DivoU,  then  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  reported  to  the  Board  as  follows:  «*In  those  of 
our  schools  located  in  the  districts  where  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  most  of  the  children  is  German,  I  think  that 
instruction  in  this  language,  with  proper  restrictions,  would 
be  productive  of  good  results.  The  argument  which  I  have 
used  against  the  introduction  of  the  German  language  into 
the  lowest  grades  of  schools,  for  the  benefit  of  English- 
speaking  children,  applies  with  equal  force  in  favor  of  its 
introduction  for  the  benefit  of  those  speaking  German,  viz. : 
that  some  acquaintance  with  one's  own  language  is  necessarv' 
to  prosecute  the  study  of  another  to  the  best  advantage. 
*  *  *  If  the  separate  and  exclusively  German  schools 
could  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  German  children  be 
induced  to  attend  the  public  schools  more  generally  than 
they  now  do,  they  would  soon  become  identified  in  language 
and  in  habits  of  thought  and  association  with  the  American- 
bom  children,'  and  the  distinction  of  nationalities  would 
gradually  cease." 

This  advice,  like  the  former,  produced  no  direct  result, 
and  the  Germans  had  to  work  and  wait  another  five  years 
before  their  efforts  in  this  direction  met  with  success.  Fi- 
nally, in  the  summer  of  1864,  a  special  committee,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Emil  Ulrici,  John  H.  Andrews,  and  John 
Conzelman,  was  appointed  to  take  into  consideration  a  peti- 
tion of  citizens  prajdng  the  Board  of  Directors  to  introduce 
German  as  a  regular  study  into  the  public  schools.  The 
reasons  given  by  the  petitioners  for  their  action  were  the 
following : 
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(1)  '*That  by  such  introduction  a  homogeneousness  of 
feeling  would  be  created  between  the  native  and  foreign 
bom. 

(2)  «*That  the  study  of  German  would  naturally  assist 
the  study  of  the  English  language. 

(3)  *«  That  the  knowledge  of  the  German  language  pecu- 
niarily benefits  those  who  speak  it." 

The  committee,  fiilly  recognizing  the  validity  of  these 
reasons,  recommended  '^that  the  German  language  be 
introduced  as  a  branch  of  regular  study  in  at  least  four  of 
the  Public  Schools ;  this  resolution  to  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  September,  1864."  This  proposition 
was  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  German  was  introduced 
into  the  Lafayette,  Clay,  Shepard,  Oharless,  and  Carr 
Schools,  as  an  optional  study ^  ^^  for  the  pupils  who  had 
progressed  in  English  as  far  as  the  Second  Reader  and 
Primary  Geography,"  or  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
year's  work. 

But  a  great  difficulty  presented  itself  at  the  very  outset : 
Where  find  the  teachers  properly  qualified  to  give  such 
instruction?  True-  there  were  many  German  teachers  in 
St.  Louis  at  that  time,  but  only  few  of  them  possessed  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  English  to  teach  Anglo-Americans 
as  well  as  Germans.  Fortunately  Cincinnati,  where  Ger- 
man had  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  ever  since  1840, 
furnished  us  with  several  excellent  teachers,  who  organized 
classes  in  each  of  the  above  named  schools,  and  during  the 
first  year  instructed  450  German  children  in  their  native 
tongue.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  another  committee,  con- 
sisting 6i  Messrs.  John  Conzelman,  Charles  W.  Irving  and 
Morris  J.  Lippman,  inquired  into  and  reported  on  the  con- 
dition of  these  classes.  In  compliance  with  their  subsequent 
recommendation,  German  instruction  was  extended  into  the 
Madison  and  Clark  Schools,  and  the  German  Department 
was  fully  organized  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  German 
Assistant  Superintendent,  to  which  office  Mr.  Francis  Berg 
was  then  elected.     In  1866,  the  Carroll  and  Gravois  were 
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added  to  the  list  of  schools  containing  German  classes ,  and 
upon  the  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  special  commit- 
tee, the  Board  passed  two  very  important  measures :  one 
authorizing  the  oi^nization  of  German  classes  in  any 
school  in  which  100  German-speaking  pupils  would  ask  for 
such  instruction ;  the  other  extending  this  branch  of  study 
into  the  lowest  grade,  on  the  condition  that  it  be  taught 
there  in  the  form  of  object  lessons,  without  the  use  of  books. 
This  latter  measure  was  long  and  conscientiously  opposed 
by  those  who  thought  that  the  German  children  especially 
needed  the  entire  time  of  the  first  years  in  school  to  acquire 
the  necessary  familiarity  with  the  elements  of  the  English 
language.  Yet  as  it  was  shown,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  absence  of  German  instruction  in  that  grade  induced  a 
large  number  of  German  families  to  send  their  children  first 
to  piivate  schools,  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
was  adopted,  and  the  results  have  proved  the  wisdom  of 
this  action. 

The  year  1867-68  opened  the  Laclede,  Washington, 
Lincoln,  Everett,  Old  Webster  and  O'Fallon  Schools  to 
German.  The  length  of  daily  German  recitations  was  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  at  twenty  minutes  for  the  lowest 
grade;  twenty-five  minutes  for  the  next;  and  thirty 
minutes  for  each  of  the  other  grades  ;  besides- a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  be  devoted  daily  in  each  room  of  the  intermediate 
and  upper  grades  to  instruction  in  German  penmanship. 
The  fall  <  *  Course  of  Study  in  German ' '  was  printed  that 
year  for  the  first  time,  together  with  a  collection  of  the 
'*  regulations  relating  to  German  teachers  and  instruction." 

During  the  school  year  1868-69,  German  was  introduced 
into  the  Chouteau,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Lyon  and  Stoddard 
Schools,  and  the  number  of  pupils  studying  this  branch 
increased  to  about  four  thousand,  for  whose  instruction 
twenty-five  teachers  were  employed. 

The  year  1869-70,  in  which  several  new  schools  were 
opened,  shows  an  unprecedented  increase  in  numbers  in  this 
department.      The    Blow,    Carr    Lane,    Carroll    Branch, 
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Maramec  and  New  Webster  Schools,  with  nearly  three 
thousand  pupils  and  thirteen  German  teachers,  were  added  to 
it.  This  expansion,  although  welcomed  as  a  sign  of  the  in- 
creasing popularity  of  the  public  schools  among  the  Grerman 
citizens  of  St.  Louis,  still  strengthened  the  slowly  rising 
opposition  against  this  study,  by  greatly  augmenting  the 
difficulty  of  correct  classification.  Most  of  these  new 
pupils  coming  from  German  private  schools,  very  unequally 
prepared  in  their  English  studies,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
harmonize  the  schedule  of  German  lessons  with  the  general 
school  programme.  Scholars  belonging  to  various  English 
grades  were  obliged  to  recite  German  in  the  same  classes, 
and  for  that  purpose  had  to  come  together  from  different 
rooms.  This  state  of  things,  although  very  annoying  to 
teachers  and  principals,  could  not  be  changed  as  long  as 
the  yearly  influx  of  German  pupils  continued  to  be  so  con- 
siderable in  numbers. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  Mr.  Francis  Berg  resigned  his 
position  as  Assistant  Superintendent.  Under  his  admhiis- 
tration  the  growth  of  the  German  department  had  been  so 
i*apid  that  at  the  time  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
public  schools  more  than  six  thousand  pupils  were  receiving 
instruction  in  German,  from  thirty-eight  teachers,  in  thirty- 
two  schools.  . 

In  the  summer  of  1870,  Mr.  Louis  Soldan  was  elected 
Assistant  Superintendent,  which  position  he  filled  till 
August,  1872.  During  those  two  years  German  instruction 
was  introduced  into  the  Benton,  Douglas,  Eads,  Humboldt, 
Penrose,  Pestalozzi,  Carondelet  and  Irving  Schools.  The 
ratio  of  increase  in  this  department  still  continued  very 
great,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  German  was 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  German-American  pupils.  On 
the  contrary,  large  classes  of  children  of  English  and  Irish  de- 
scent took  up  that  brapch,  so  that  the  total  number  of  Anglo- 
Americans  studying  German  was  raised  from  five  hundred  and 
four  to  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-six,  or  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent.,  in  two  years.      This 
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sudden  increase  wm  due  especially  to  two  regulations  passed 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  first  of  these  (adopted  iu 
December,  1870)  made  Grerman  and  geography  elective  in 
the  highest  grade  of  the  District  Schqols,  whereupon  a  very 
large  number  of  Anglo-American  scholars  of  that  grade  dis- 
continued the  study  of  the*  latter  and  took  up  the  former. 
The  second  rule  (passed  in  January,  1871)  allowed  the 
Anglo-American  pupils  to  commence  the  study  of  German 
in  any  grade.  This  measure,  discussed,  approved  and 
recommended  by  the  principals,  soon  gave  rise  to  serious 
complaints.  The  number  of  classes,  each  composed  of 
pupils  from  different  English  grades,  soon  doubled,  and 
Grerman  lessons  began  to  interfere  at  nearly  all  hours  with 
the  regular  English  recitations.  In  the  summer  of  1872, 
Mr.  Louis  Soldan  became  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal 
School,  and  the  undersigned  was  elected  to  fill  his  place  as 
Assistant  Superintendent. 

Since  then,  Grerman  instruction  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Bates,  Divoll,  Peabody,  Pope,  Ames,  Compton,  Des 
Peres,  and  Hamilton  Schools,  so  that  it  is  now  taught  in 
every  public  school  of  this  city  except  in  those  for  colored 
children. 

A  close  inspection  of  every  phase  of  this  department,  then 
intrusted  to  my  supervision,  soon  convinced  me  that,  unless 
the  Grerman  classes  were  made  to  correspond  in  grade  with 
those  of  the  English  course,  the  order  and  discipline  of  the 
schools*  must  necessarily  suffer,  and  the  conflicts  between 
German  and  English  lessons  increase  in  frequency. 

With  the  view  of  corpecting  this  growing  evil,  the  Board, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent, 
adopted  a  rule  requiring  that  *' pupils  studjring  German 
shall  belong  in  this  branch  of  instruction  to  the  same  grade 
to  which  they  belong  in  their  English  studies."  This  radi- 
cal measure  necessarily  caused  much  hardship,  especially  to 
those  pupils  who  were  further  advanced  in  German  than  in 
English ;  but  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  was  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  the  tact  and  discretion  with  which  both 
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teachers  and  principals  initiated  this  reform.  Soon  all  com- 
plaints against  the  innovation  ceased  ;  and  the  experience  of 
three  years  has  rendered  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  new 
system  of  **  parallel  grades  for  German  and  English"  obvious 
to  all. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  method  of  instruction  in 
German  grammar  pursued  in  our  schools  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  too  much  time  was  consumed  by  mere  oral  instruc- 
tion on  this  subject.  To  remedy  this  defect,  and  to  confine 
the  teaching  of  grammar  to  its  proper  limits,  **  Liiken's 
Sprachschiiler"  was  introduced,  and  the  character  of  the 
semi-annual  written  examinations  was  changed  so  as  to 
demand  more  practice  in  the  exercises  of  dictation,  compo- 
sition, and  writing  from  memory  than  in  the  memorizing  of 
grammatical  rules  and  paradigms. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  German  instruction  a  more 
practical  direction,  also,  in  the  Anglo-American  classes, 
•'Wrage's  Grammar"  was  substituted  for  **Ahn's  Second 
Course,"  and  systematically  conducted  •'"colloquial  exer- 
cises" (on  real  objects  or  on  subjects  presented  by  Striibing's 
pictures)  were  prescribed  for  the  intermediate  and  higher 
grades.  The  effect  of  these  exercises  soon  manifested  itself 
in  every  class  by  an  increased  interest  in  this  study,  and 
by  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  to  speak 
German. 

Under  the  new  system  of  *'  parallel  grading,"  the  regula- 
tion allowing  pupils  to  commence  the  study  of  German  in 
any  English  grade  forced  into  nearly  every  class  a  number 
of  beginners  in  this  study,  thereby  greatly  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  more  advanced  scholars.  Systematic  class 
instruction  being  impossible  under  these  circumstances,  the 
Board  unanimously  resolved  (in  December,  1873)  that 
henceforth  *'  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  the 
study  of  German  in  any  grade  above  the  lowest,  unless  he 
be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  work  of  the 
previous  grades . ' ' 

The  division  of  the  Grammar  School  course  into  eight 
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grades  (instead  of  seven),  introduced  in  the  spring  of  1874, 
created  the  opportunity  of  extending  the  time  for  instruction 
in  writing  and  reading  of  German  script  (Schreiblese-Unter- 
richt)  from  one  quarter  to  an  entire  year.  Those  who 
know,  that  without  thorough  training  in  the  elementary 
exercises  of  orthoepy  and  phonic  analysis,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  children  to  acquire  the  ability  of  spelling  (writ- 
ing) correctly,  will  fully  appreciate  the  advantages  conferred 
by  that  change  upon  the  German  pupils  and  teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  Board 
fixed  the  relative  number  of  German  assistants  for  each 
respective  rank  as  follows:  ''In  schools  where  there  are 
four  teachers  of  German,  one  of  them  shall  be  a  Head  As- 
sistant, one  a  First  Assistant,  one  a  Second  Assistant,  and 
one  a  Third  Assistant.  In  schools  with  three  German 
teachers,  one  of  these  holds  the  rank  of  Head  Assistant,  one 
that  of  Second  Assistant,  and  one  that  of  Third  Assistant. 
Where  there  are  but  two  teachers  of  German,  one  shall  be  a 
First  or  Second  Assistant,  the  other  a  Third  Assistant.  The 
position  of  full  day  teacher  in  schools  where  there  is  but  one 
such  instructor,  as  well  as  that  of  half  day  teacher  in  any 
school,  shall  be  filled  by  a  person  not  ranking  higher  than 
First  Assistant." 

This  rule  places  the  German  teachers  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  English  assistants,  whose  relative  number  in  each 
rank  is  also  fixed  by  a  similar  regulation. 

To  complete  this  historical  sketch,  there  remains  yet  to  be 
recorded  the  gradual  development  of  our  present  system  of 

'*  Joint  Classes  of  German--  and  Anglo-Americans.^^ 

When  German  was  first  introduced  (in  1864)  as  a  branch 
of  instruction  into  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis,  it  was  not 
expected  that  many  children  of  other  than  German  parentage 
would  ever  take  up  this  study,  and  it  was  taught,  therefore, 
during  the  first  two  years,  in  such  schools  only  as  were  situ- 
ated in  districts  inhabited  chiefly  by  Germans.  The  methods 
of  instruction  adopted  for  these  classes  were  those  used  at 
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that  time  by  the  best  German  teachers  in  the  city,  and 
"  Werze's  Primers,"  "  Witter' a  Readers,"  and  '*  Dessar'a 
Grammar"  were  introduced  as  text-books. 

The  organization  of '  German  chisses  in  these  schools 
immediately  attracted,  not  only  children  residing  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  but  also  many  pupils  from  dlstricU 
where  the  Gcrmana  wei'e  in  the  minority,  and  where  their 
language  was  consequently  not  yet  taught.  Th»  number 
of  such  applicants  increasing  from  month  to  month,  it  bood 
became  evident  that,  should  this  process  be  allowed  to  go 
on  unchecked  for  several  years,  certain  schools  would  ulti- 
mately be  filled  by  Germans  exclusively,  while  in  other 
schools  there  would  be  found  none  but  Anglo-Americans. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  inauguration  of  so  undesirable  a 
condition  of  things,  the  Board  decided  (in  1866)  that  "Ger- 
man shall  be  taught  in  any  school  in  "which  at  least  100  pupils 
speaking  that  tongue  demand  such  instruction."  Under 
this  regulation  that  study  soon  found  its  way  into  districts 
containing  each  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  Anglo-American 
pupils,  and  many  of  these  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  the  German  classes.  By  these  numerous 
accessions  the  progress  of  the  German  speaking  pupils  was  so 
greatly  retarded,  that  the  Board  very  soon  found  it  advisable 
to  restrict  the  right  of  Anglo-Americans  to  iustruction  iii 
German  to  the  scholai-s  of  the  four  higher  grades,  i.  e.,  to 
such  "as  had  already  completed  the  third  English  Reader." 
For  these  Classes  a  separate  and  distinct  course  of  study  was 
prescribed,  with  "Ahn's  Method"  as  text-book.  The 
introduction  of  this  "double  course  of  study  in  German" 
for  the  so-called  "mixed"  districts  was  much  i-egretted  at 
the  time  by  the  school  authorities,  but  under  the  then  pre- 
vailing circumstances  could  not  be  avoided  without  doing 
injustice  either  to  the  Germans  or  to  the  Anglo-Americans, 
or  even  to  both  parties.  Four  years  later  (in  1871),  the 
above  mentioned  restriction  was  removed  again,  by  the 
promulgation  of  a  rule  aliomng  all  pupils  to  study  German 
in  every  grade,  whereby  the  system  of  "  parallel  classes  "  for 
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German  was  necessarily  extended  through  the  entire  Gram- 
mar School  course.  This  complete  arrangement,  affording 
systematic  instruction  in  German  to  every  pupil  who  desired 
to  learn  that  language,  would  probably  have  been  secure 
against  all  interference,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  at 
least  to  test  its  merits,  had  not  reasons  of  the  weightiest 
character  made  an  early  change  to  a  simpler  organization 
most  desirable.  The  large  number  of  German  classes  in 
each  school  not  only  interfered  very  materially  with  the 
daily  programmes  of  the  English  studies,  but  also  increased, 
in  the  same  proportion,  the  cost  of  tuition.  True,  the 
Board  provided  liberally  the  means  needed  for  the  proper 
working  of  this  cumbrous  system,  yet  their  very  liberality 
made  it  an  imperative  duty  for  the  friends  of  this  depart- 
ment to  devise  a  scheme,  if  possible,  that  should  reduce 
the  expenses  of  GermaYi  instruction  without  lessening  its 
efficiency. 

The  only  just  and  practicable  plan  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  ofcgect,  seemed  to  be  the  consolidation  of  the  German 
and  Anglo-American  classes,  and  the  adoption  of  one  course 
of  study  and  the  same  text  books  for  all.  After  due  consid- 
eration of  the  various  arguments  urged  for  and  against  this 
plan,  the  Assistant  Superintendent,  with  your  approval, 
recommended  its  gradual  introduction,  which  the  Board  then 
decreed.  It  was  to  be  foreseen  that  the  wants  of  these 
**  joint  classes"  would  require  some  modification  of  the 
*«  course  of  study,"  as  well  as  of  the  methods  of  teaching, 
already  prescribed  for  the  purely  German  classes,  but  expe- 
rience alone  could  safely  point  out  the  discretion  and  extent 
of  the  changes  needed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  place  our- 
selves in  a  position  capable  of  profiting  by  its  teachings,  the 
organization  of  "joint"  classes  was  effected  during  the  first 
year  (1872)  only  in  the  lowest  grade .  By  a  course  of  purely 
oral  lessons  (Sprech-Uebungen),  both  the  Anglo- and  the 
German- Americans  made  such  progress  in  speaking  German, 
that,  after  they  had  advanced  into  the  next  higher  grade,  they 
were  able  to  receive  together  instruction  in  phonetics  (Lau- 
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tiren)  and  in  the  writing  and  reading  of  Grerman  script 
(Schreiblesen).  In  the  third  year  or  grade,  they  joirMy 
learned  to  read  print  from  the  **  Fibel,"  and  during  all  this 
time  the  progress  of  the  German  pupils  was — according  to 
the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  teachers — ^but  slightly 
retarded  by  the  presence  of  their  Anglo-American  class- 
mates. The  difficulties  inherent  in  this  ^^  system  of  joint 
dosses'*  were  evidently  rather  diminishing  than  increasing, 
as  the  pupils  advanced  together,  and  it  was  therefore  thought 
advisable  to  hasten  its  extension  into  the  upper  grades.  Con- 
sequently, classes  were  this  year  consolidated  in  the  Fifth  as 
well  as  in  the  Fourth  Grade,  and  the  results  of  that  step 
promise  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  At  this  rate  of  progress 
we  shall,  by  the  close  of  the  next  scholastic  year,  have  elim- 
inated the  last  of  the  '<  separate  Anglo-American  classes" 
from  our  German  course  in  the  Grammar  Schools ;  and  the 
examinations  in  this  branch  for  admission  to  the  High 
School  will  from  that  time  forward  be  the  same  for  the 
German-  and  Anglo-American  pupils.  That  many  of  the 
latter  will  hereafter  creditably  stand  this  test,  we  have  a  right 
to  expect  from  the  results  of  this  year's  written  laminations 
in  German,  in  which  several  of  these  have  obtained  as  high 
per  cents,  as  did  their  German  classmates.  How  large  a  pro- 
portion will  be  able  to  achieve  such  success,  time  alone  can 
demonstrate ;  but  that  their  number  must  be  disproportion- 
ately small,  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  our  present  experi- 
ence. While  by  this  system  of  instruction  in  **  joint  classes," 
combined  with  the  use  of  purely  German  text  books,  the 
Anglo-Americans  are  evidently  learning  more  German  than 
they  formerly  learned  in  separate  classes  from  German- 
English  text  books,  the  Germans  are  also  profiting  much  by 
the  frequent  exercises  in  translation — ^and  each  party  will  in 
the  end  master  both  German  and  English  more  thoroughly, 
by  means  of  constant  comparison  of  the  forms  and  structure 
of  both  languages. 

That  the  advantages,  which  the  success  of  this  **  system" 
promises  to  give  to  our  schools,  will  secure  for  it  the  chances 
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for  a  fair  and  patient  trial,  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  sufficient  guarantee. 

The  following  facts  are  revealed  by  the  figures  of  the 
table  on  page  113 : 

1 .  The  ratio  of  gi'owth  of  the  German  department  has 
surpassed  from  year  to  year  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  en- 
tire Public  School  system. 

2.  The  average  number  of  classes  instructed  daily  by 
each  teacher  of  German  has  always  remained  the  same, 
namely,  seven  to  eight  in  *'  recitation  "  and  three  to  four  in 
*^  penmanship  ;"  i.e.,  as  many  classes  as  can  be  taught  by 
one  teacher  during  the  four  and  a  half  hours  of  daily  school 
time. 

3.  The  number  oi  pupils  studjring  German  has  veiy 
nearly  doubled  since  1871,  whilst  that  of  the  German  cZo^e^ 
has  increased  only  forty-six  per  cent.,  the  average  number 
of  scholars  belonging  to  each  class  having  risen  from  twenty- 
three  to  thirty,  or  nearly  thirty  per  cent. 

The  latter  encouraging  fact  is  due  especially  to  the 
gradual  introduction  of  the  system  of  '*  Joint  Classes  for 
German-  and  Anglo-Americans,"  the  extension  of  which 
into  the  highest  grades  will  ultimately  produce  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  relative  cost  of  tuition. 

PreserU  Organization  and  Management  of  the  German 

Department. 

This  department  comprises  at  the  present  date  over 
eighteen  thousand  pupils  (one-third  of  whom  are  Anglo- 
Americans),  organized  into  Bbout  Jive  hundred  classes,  taught 
by  twelve  Head  assistants,  twenty-seven  First  assistants, 
sixteen  Second  assistants,  and  twenty  Third  assistants, 
making  a  total  of  seventy -five  teachers,  twenty-two  of  whom 
are  gentlemen  and  fifty-three  are  ladies. 

There  being  no  separate  recitation-rooms  for  German, 
these  tea<?her8  are  obliged  to  go  from  room  to  room  to  give 
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their  lessons.  Where  there  are  two  German  classes  in  the 
same  .room,  one  of  them  recites  in  the  hall  at  the  same 
time  that  the  other  is  taught  in  the  class-room.  By  this 
arrangement,  the  time  taken  daily  for  German  recitations 
in  any  given  room  is  limited  to  one-half  hour. 

The  recitations  are  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  orxd 
exercises  in  reading,  translating,  grammar,  etc.,  and  to  such 
explanations  by  the  teacher  as  are  needed  in  the  preparation 
for  the  home  lessons  (Hausaufgaben),  which  are  required  of 
each  scholar  from  day  to  day.  A  record  noting  the  deport- 
ment of  each  pupil,  the  character  of  his  daily  recitations, 
and  the  degree  of  proficiency  obtained  in  his  exercises 
(home  lessons)^  is  kept  for  every  class  ;  and  an  abstract  of 
this  is  furnished  every  half  quarter  (five  weeks)  to  the 
parents  of  each  pupil  and  the  principal  of  the  school. 

At  the  close  of  each  quarter  every  teacher  sends  to  the 
Superintendent's  office  a  report  stating :  (1)  The  number 
of  classes  under  his  instruction  ;  (2)  the  number  of  pupils 
(German-  and  Anglo-American)  in  each  class  and  grade  ; 
(3)  the  number  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  in  Grerman 
penmanship  in  each  room ;  (4)  the  number  transferred 
during  the  quarter  to  higher  grades  or  classes;  (5)  the 
number  who  have  received  permission  from  the  Superin- 
tendents to  discontinue  the  study  of  German. 

'Supervision  Over  the  German  Department, 

This  is  placed,  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Super- 
intendent, in  charge  of  an  assistant  ^'  proficient  in  the 
German  language,' '  whose  duty  it  is  to  employ  his  time  in 
visiting  the  various  schools ;  to  report  to  the  Superintendent 
his  observations,  and  to  recommend  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Several  years'  experience  has  led  me  to  systematize  this 
work  of  inspection  and  examination  in  the  following  manner : 
Shortly  after  the  opening  of  schools  (in  the  Fall ) ,  each  of  these 
is  visited  with  a  special  view  to  the  organization  of  the  Ger- 
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man  classes  (parallel  'With  the  English  grades)  ;  the  time  oc- 
cupied by  each  German  teacher  in  giving  instruction,  the 
condition  of  the  text-books,  books  of  reference,  charts,  etc., 
furnished  by  the  Board,  and  the  books,  copy-books,  slates 
and  materials  used  by  the  pupils.  During  a  second  general 
round  of  longer  visits,  the  method  and  manner  of  teaching 
is  ascertained  by  actual  presence  at  lessons  in  every  class, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  the  character  of  instruction 
given  in  the  primary  grades .  On  these  occasions  the  teachers 
are  aided  by  remarks  and  suggestions  from  the  Assistant 
Superintendent,  and,  if  necessary,  by  model-lessons  given  in 
their  presence.  On  a  third  tour  to  all  the  schools,  the  rela- 
tive success  of  each  teacher  is  measured,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  personal  oral  examination  of  every  class  above  the 
second  grade,  and  by  careful  inspection  of  the  copy-books 
and  blank  books  (Au%abenhefte)  of  each  pupil.  The 
information  thus  obtained  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  each 
instructor, .  and  the  state  of  discipline  of  his  classes,  are 
communicated  in.  writing  to  the  Superintendent,  to  whom 
are  also  submitted  all  recommendations  for  the  assignment, 
transfer  and  promotion  of  teachers.  No  measure  is  pro- 
posed by  his  assistants  to  any  committee  of  the  Board 
without  being  first  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Super- 
intendents. 

Semi-annual  Examinations, 

The  **  questions"  for  these  written  examinations,  held  at 
the  close  of  each  session,  are  prepared  by  the  Assistant 
Superintendent ;  the  answers  are  examined  and  marked  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  **  per  cent."  made  by  each  pupil,  class, 
grade,  and  school  reported  to  the  Superintendent.  Such 
regularly  recurring  examinations  are  the  most  effective 
means  which  we  possess  for  determining  the  character  and 
extent  of  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  teachers  in  any 
branch. 
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Meetings  of  the  German  Teachers 

Are  called  from  time  to  time,  to  give  the  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent the  opportunity  of  making  communications*  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  of  calling  attention  to  the  methods  of 
instruction  and  modes  of  discipline  practiced  by  the  most 
successful  among  our  teachers,  who  are  then  invited  to 
explain  and  illustrate  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  their  less 
experienced  colleagues. 

Appointment  of  Teachei^s  of  German. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  each  year  a  public  examination 
of  aspirants  for  these  positions  is  held  by  a  committee  of 
Superintendents  and  Principals.  All  applicants  are  required 
to  pass  a  written  examination  in  ^'German  Grammar," 
"  Translation"  (from  German  into  English  and  from  English 
into  German),  and  in  *'  Composition,"  also  an  oral  examina- 
tion in  **  Reading"  (both  German  and  English)  and  in  the 
' '  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. " 

Persons  who  have  creditably  passed  these  tests  may  enter 
the  field  of  competition  for  the  position  of  First  Assistant 
by  a  subsequent  examination  in  ^*  German  Literature"  and 
in  *'  English  Grammar."  The  names  of  the  successful  can- 
didates are  placed  on  the  list  of  *'  Substitutes,"  and,  in  case 
that  vacancies  occur  in  this  department,  these  persons  are 
sent  to  fill  them  temporarily ^  until  each  candidate  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  proving  his  fitness  or  unfitness  for  such 
position  by  actual  work  in  the  various  classes.  <<  Substi- 
tutes" who  in  this  manner  have  given  evidence  of  possessing 
the  proper  qualifications  are  then  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment to  permanent  positions  when  any  such  are  to  be  filled. 
Teachers  of  experience,  and  persons  who  have  received 
special  professional  training,  or  are  possessed  of  superior 
general  culture,  are  always  preferred. 

,  Gennan  in  the  High  School, 
German  has  existed  on  the  curriculum  of  this  institution 
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ever  since  its  establishment  (in  Feb.,  1853)  as  an  elective 
study,  extending  through  the  entire  course  of  four  years. 
During  all  these  years,  it  was  taught  as  a  foreign  language 
in  classes  composed  of  Germans  and  Anglo-Americans  very 
unequally  prepared  for  such  ^^jotnt**  work.  The  number 
of  German-speaking  pupUs  entering  the  High  School  havrng 
of  late  grown  comparatively  large,  the  Board  saw  proper  to 
offer  these  scholars  the  opportunity  of  completing  their 
course  in  **  German"  by  the  study  of  its  Literature,  whilst 
the  Anglo-Americans  should  continue  this  study,  with  the 
aid  of  ^'Otto's  Grammar,"  in  separate  classes.  In  order 
that  this  new  arrangement  should  not  double  the  number  of 
Grerman  classes  and  teachers,  instruction  in  German  Litera- 
ture was  restricted  to  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  High 
School  course,  and  that  of  classes  in  *'  Otto's  Grammar"  to 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  same.  This  regulation, 
really  reducing  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  German 
for  each  class,  from  four  years  to  two,  was  unfortunately 
an  unavoidable  concomitant  of  this  parallel  course,  and  was 
adopted  only  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 

To-day,  the  proper  time  for  rescinding  this  measure  seems 
to  have  arrived :  the  last  German  class  composed  of  Anglo- 
Americans  will  complete  their  High  School  course  at  the 
close  of  the  present  scholastic  year,  and  no  new  classes  of 
this  kind  need  to  be  formed  hereafter,  as  aU  pupils  now 
studying  German  in  the  Grammar  Schools  will,  when  reach- 
ing the  High  School,  be  able  to  pursue  together  the  study 
of  German  Literature.  Instruction  in  this  branch  might 
therefore  now  be  extended  again  over  the  entire  four  years* 
course  of  the  High  School  without  greater  cost  and  incon- 
venience than  are  connected  with  the  present  arrangement. 
By  such  a  course,  some  of  the  German  pupils  would  perfect 
their  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  this  language 
so  far  that  in  two  years  from  this  date  we  should  be  able  to 
draw  at  least  a  part  of  the  supply  of  German  teachers  from 
the  ranks  of  tfao  High  School  graduates.     The  advantages 
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resulting  from  Uie  practice  of  employing  teachers  educated 
in  our  own  school  seem  to  be  so  important ,  that  I  would, 
in  conclusion,  most  earnestly  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  above  proposed  change  as  the  step  absolutely  necessary 
to  prepare  for  a  successful  inauguration  of  this  policy. 

J.  C.  CHMSTIN. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 


The  Public  School  Library  was  founded  by  the  perBever- 
ing  and  fEur-sighted  labors  of  Mr.  DivoU,  superintendent  of 
the  St.  Louis  schools  for  eleven  years  (the  most  unportant 
period  in  the  history  of  the  schools).  Its  design  was  to 
furmsh  reading  for  those  who  had  grown  up  in  our  schools. 
They  learned  Ju)w  to  read  in  the  schools ;  the  Library  should 
furnish  them  wJuU  to  read.  The  Library  has  grown  by 
degrees  into  a  library  for  the  general  public.  In  the  able 
and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Librarian,  herewith  presented, 
may  be  learned  its  antecedents,  its  recent  work,  and  its 
prospects. 

Report  of  the  Librarian. 

The  fiscal  year  of  the  Library  begins  and  ends  on  the  1st 
of  May.  The  following  Beport  covers  the  period  of  the 
year  ending  May  1st,  1875,  but  as  at  the  present  date 
(April,  1876)  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1875-76 
have  passed,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  some  interesting 
comparative  statistics,  showing  the  relative  progress  of  the 
Library  during  the  year  which  is  just  closing  and  that  which 
preceded  it : 

Finances,  1874-75. 

RECEIPTS. 

From  Life  Memberships f  864  00 

*'  Temporary  Memberships 3.12900 

**  fines 440  26 

'*  Books  lost  and  paid  for 3716 

*'  Catalogaes sold ^ 4000  * 

'*  OoUecdonof  Duplicates 47826 

''  Old  Newspapers  sold 1260 

**  School  Board  Appropriations 10,400  00 

ToUlreceipU #16,40116 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1st,  1874 38136 

#16,782  60 
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EXPENDITURES. 

• 

For  Books  (Regular  Library) #2,723  67 

•*   CoUection  of  Duplicates 41082 

"   Periodicals 1,6606© 

"   Binding I,063d5 

"    Salaries 8,98680 

"   SUtionery  and  Blanks 44707 

'*   Printing  and  Advertising 13983 

"    Contingent  Fund 100  00 

'•   Miscellaneous  Bzpenses 334515 

Total  Expenditures ♦16,746  89 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1st,  1876 .'        3661 

#16,782  60 

Books. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Library   during  the  year 

1874-75  were  as  follows  : 

Acquired  by  purchase,  Regular  Library 968  vols. 

Collection  of  Duplicates 368    '' 

Acquired  by  donation.  Regular  Library 280    <' 

Total 1^    " 

They  are  classified  as  follows : 

Public  School  Library  proper : 

PhUosophy 21  vols.  ^ 

Theology 36  ** 

Sodal  and  Political  Sciences 221  *' 

Natural  Sciences  and  Usetal  Arts 200  '< 

Fine  Arts  and  Poetry 69  " 

Prose  Fiction 174  '• 

Juveniles 144  ** 

Literary  Miscellany • 71  '* 

History  and  Travels ^.142  " 

Cyclopedias  and  PeriodicaU 60  ••' 

Collection  of  Duplicates : 

Nos.  of  Periodicals 189  *- 

Novels 166  •* 

Poetry 4  '* 

Biography 7  '• 

Travels 2  '^ 

The  additions  to  the  Kegular  Library  are  divided    by 
languages  as  follows : 
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SnglUh 1,130  vols. 

German 76    *^ 

French 31    •* 

Greek  and  Latin 1    *< 

The  coUection  of  Duplicates  contains  as  yet  only  books 
in  English. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  May  1st, 

1875,  was  as  follows : 

Begnlar  Library 29,475  vols. 

CoUection  of  DapUcateB 1,883     '< 

Academy  of  Science  Library 3,660 

Duplicates  not  in  circulation 3,900 

Unbound  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 1,200 


Total 38,258  vols. 

The  additions  from  May  1st,  1875,  to  April  1st,  1876, 
have  been  as  follows : 

Regular  Library : 

Acquired  by  purchase 1,2S6  vols. 

Periodicals  bound 120     '* 

Acquired  by  donation 139     *^ 

CoUection  of  duplicates 080     <* 

Duplicates  not  in  circulation 30     *^ 

Total  in  Library,  April  Ist,  1876 40,362  vols. 

Membership. 

The  total  membership  for  the  year  1874-75    was   as 

follows : 

life  members 2,276 

Perpetual  memberships  (High  School) 30 

Free  Evening  School  members  ••• 1,831 

Temporary  pay  subscribers 2  J88 

Total 6,671 

Number  of  new  members  registered  during  the  year . . . .    1,896 
Number  of  life  membership  certificates  issued 347 

Circulation. 

» 

The  issue   of  books   during  the  year  1874-75   was  as 
follows : 
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Regular  Library  for  home  use 84,581  vols, 

"  ''        '*  use  In  the  Library 28,061     *' 

Collection  of  duplicates  (home  use) 8,559     ^' 

Total 121,201  vols. 

The  circulation  for  the  eleven  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  (May  Ist,  1875,  to  April  30th,  1876)  was  as  follows  : 

Books  drawn  for  home  use : 

Regular  Library 72,428  vols. 

Collection  of  duplicates 7,070     '' 

Books  drawn  for  Library  use ••  '•••  27,781     '^ 

Total 107,279  vols. 

This  issue  is  classified  as  follows : 


PhUofophy 

Theology 

Social  and  PoUtioal  SclonoM 

Natural  Soienoes  and  UseftU  Artt 

Fine  Arts  and  Poetry 

NoToU 

JuTeniles 

Literary  Miaoellany 

History  and  TraTOls 

Periedicala  and  Cyolopediaa 

Total 


iMues  for  home  nee. 


600 
408 

086 
8,409 
3,84S 
89,879 
1S,909 
8,990 
6,948 
1.454 


8 


II 


g 


1 

IS 

16 

6,800 

•  •  a  • 

8 
107 
806 


690 
468 

607 
8,4il 
8,864 

* 

46J89 

»,90i 

4,008 

6,410 

1,960 


79,488|     7,070  |     79,496 


9 
I 


8 


176 
966 

510 
5,001 
1,617 
6,AS1 
4,019 
1,180 
8,904 
5,796 


87,781 


718 
1,907 

8,47s 
4,491 
53,190 
16M1 
5,18S 
8^14 
7,756 


107,9T» 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that,  of  the  books  issued  for 
home  use, 

68.8  per  cent,  were  Novels. 
16.2      "  '«    JuvenUes. 

36.6      '*  '*    other  books. 
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Of  the  books  drawn  for  Library  use, 

S5    per  cent,  were  Novels. 
14.5      •*  '«    JavenUes. 

80.5      '*  ''    other  books. 


100 

Of  the  whole  number  of  books  issued, 

49.6  per  cent,  were  NoycIs. 

15.7  *•  *'*     Juveniles. 
34.7       '^  ^'     other  books. 


100 

The  foregoing  figures  do  not  include  the  large  use  of  the 
United  States  Specifications  and  Drawings  of  Patents,  of 
which  no  record  is  kept,  and  which  would  still  farther 
reduce  the  per  cent,  of  Novels  used. 

Historical  Sketcli. 

While  our  country  is  actively  preparing  to  celebrate  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  her  birthday  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  ;  while  all  the  institutions  she  has  founded 
and  fostered  are  proudly  exhibiting  to  the  world  the  achieve- 
ments by  which  they  have  rendered  the  past  century  a 
memorable  one  in  the  world's  history ;  a  succinct  account  of 
the  rise,  progres3,  and  present  condition  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  School  Library  seems  most  timely  and  desirable. 

With  the  beginnings  of  the  Library — ^its  first  conception ; 
the  eai^est  and  untiring  efforts  which  led  to  its  establish- 
ment ;  the  rapid  and  marked  success  which  attended  its  early 
progress ;  and  its  final  adoption  by  the  School  Board  and 
complete  identification  with  the  Public  School  System-^the 
name  of  the  late  Hon.  Ira  Divoll  is  too  inseparably  asso- 
ciated ever  to  be  omitted  in  any  history  of  the  Library. 
Gearly  perceiving  the  importance  of  not  merely  giving  to 
the  pupil  such  a^  training  in  the  school  as  will  implant  in  his 
mind  a  desire  for  reading  and  study,  but  of  famishing  him 
easily  accessible,  well  selected  books  to  read  ;  and  profoimdly 
feeling  the  advantage  derivable  in  after  life  to  those  who  have 
formed  in  youth  the  habit  of  reading  books,  Mr.  Divoll, 
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while  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  began  in  1860  U 
impress  upon  the  School  Board  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  General  Library,  as  an  auxiliary  of  the  schools.  The 
project,  indorsed  by  the  best  friends  of  education  in  the 
city,  was  temBorarily  abandoned  wMe  the  civil  war  absorbed 
all  the  energies  of  our  people  in  the  contest  for  national 
integrity.  It  but  slumbered,  however,  and  was  revived  with 
the  first  dawn  of  returning  peace.  Not  quite,  it  is  true,  on 
the  basis  first  proposed  :  the  financial  condition  of  the  School 
Board,  not  admitting  of  the  appropriation  of  any  of  its 
ftmds  for  a  general  library,  *«  The  Public  School  Library 
Society  op  St.  Louis"  was  formed  and  chartered  by  Act  of 
Legislature  in  February,  1865.  The  charter,  by  its  pro- 
visions, connected  the  Library  most  intimately  with  the 
Public  Schools.  The  President  of  the  School  Board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Principals  of  the  High  and 
Normal  Schools,  were  constituted  ex^ffido  members  of  the 
Boards  of  Trustees  of  the  Library ;  while  only  such  per- 
sons as  had  been  or  were  connected  with  the  Public  Schools, 
as  officers,  teachers,  or  pupils,  were  eligible  to  active  mem- 
bership in  the  Society. 

On  November  1st,  1865,  the  undersigned  assumed  the 
office  of  Librarian  of  the  Library  that  was  yet  to  be.  The 
Treasurer  of  the  Society  had  on  hand  a  fund  of  $5,726.65 
— the  results  of  a  School  Exhibition  (**The  Great  Rebel- 
lion," under  the  management  of  J.  M.  Hager,  Es(][.),  sub- 
scriptions for  membership  and  donations.  The  Library  had 
a  nucleus  of  453  volumes,  consisting  of  a  set  of  the  New 
American  Cyclopsedia,  Bancroft's  History,  a  few  other 
works,  and  a  lot  of  School  Reports  and  Text  Books.  Ar- 
rangements were  made  with  Eastern  publishing  houses,  by 
which  their  publications  were  obtained  at  large  discounts, 
and  on  December  9th,  1865 — ^the  Library  then  containing 
about  1500  volumes  (a  great  proportion  of  which  lay  in  the 
field  of  juvenile  literature) — ^the  issue  of  books  was  begun. 
The  rush  of  members  that  ensued ;  the  large  business  done 
by  the  Library  during  its  first  infantile  year ;  the  firm  hold 
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which  it  took  upon  the  popular  favor  (and  which  it  has  ever 
8uice  retained)^  proved  at  once  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  DivoU's 
belief  that  such  an  institution  was  an  imperative  want  in  our 
community.  The  city  had  already  its  Mercantile  Library — 
long  established  and  flourishing — ^but  for  many  reasons  it 
failed  to  attract  the  masses  of  the  school  children.  Its  mem- 
bership fees  9  for  one  thing,  were  beyond  their  reach :  the 
fees  of  the  Public  School  Library  were  fixed  at  one  dollar 
for  three  months  and  ttvelve  dollars  for  life-'membership; 
and  every  dollar  paid  as  quarterly  dues  counted  for  one- 
twelfth  of  the  life-membership  pa3rment.  (This  rate  of  fees 
remains  unchanged  to  the  present  day. ) 

Early  in  I8669  the  Librarian  began  a  series  of  periodical 
visits  to  the  schools,  on  which  occasions  the  pupils  of  several 
rooms  were  massed  tofi^ether  to  listen  to  an  address  settinfi^ 
forth  the  advantages  of  using  the  Library,  and  urging  them 
to  become  connected  with  it  by  membership-^the  remarks 
(to  hold  the  attention  of  the  children)  being  interspersed 
with  humor  and  closed  with  a  fairy  story.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  and  the  fall  of  1867,  two  exhibitions,  arranged  by  the 
Librarian,  and  carried  out  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the 
schools,  aided  by  several  distinguished  amateurs,  were  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Library.  The  first  consisted  of  tab- 
leaux, interspersed  with  music  and  readings ;  the  second  of 
a  faiiy  spectacle,  entitled  *'  The  Way  of  Life."  Both  were 
highly  remunerative.  During  the  summers  of  1866  and 
1867,  Mr.  Divoll — considerably  aided  by  several  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  School  Board — solicited  subscription^ 
from  prominent  citizens,  by  which  efforts  $2,000  were  added 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Library.  Courses  of  lectures  were 
given  for  the  Library's  benefit  during  three  successive  win- 
ters. These — ^while  the  financial  result  left  at  the  end  but  a 
small  u^axgin  of  profit — served  largely  to  popularize  the 
Library,  and  keep  it  in  the  eyes  of  public  attention.  From 
year  to  year,  several  libraries  and  private  collections  were 
absorbed  entire  by  the  Public  School  Library,  either  as 
purchases  or  as  donations — ^in  the  latter  case,  certificates  of 
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life-membership  being  issued  to  the  principal  donors.  The 
geological  library  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard  (1,088  vols.)  and 
the  natural  history  library  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Kossmaessler  (571 
vols.)  were  purchased  in  1869  ;  the  libraries  of  the  Franklin 
Association  (1,060  vols.),  Grerman  Institute  (676  vols.), 
and  St.  Louis  High  School  (812  vols.)  were  given  in  1866  ; 
and  the  Henry  Ames  Library  (5,631  vols.)  was,  in  1869, 
merged  in  the  general  Library,  which  had  at  that  time 
become  the  property  of  the  School  Board.  The  first  reading 
room,  for  periodicals  and  newspapers,  separate  from  the 
library  room,  was  opened  in  October,  1866.  Its  dimensions 
were  20x60  feet.  It  started  with  a  fair  supply  of  reading 
matter,  and  has  ever  since  proved  one  of  the  most  popular 
features  of  the  institution. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  the 
experiment  of  establishing  a  general  library  connected  with 
the  public  schools,  in  a  western  city  that  already  boasted  a 
noble  Mercantile  Library,  was  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 
To  personal  effort  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  School  and  Library  Boards^  as  members  or  officers,  and 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  several  of  whom  labored 
earnestly,  in  school  and  out,  year  after  year,  to  promote  the 
enterprise ;  to  the  want  for  it  existing  in  the  community ; 
and  to  the  generosity  of  individuals,  whose  contributions  of 
money,  at  various  periods,  ranged  in  sums  of  from  $25  to 
$250,  the  Library  owes  its  establishment  upon  a  firm  and 
enduring  basis.  The  only  extraneous  aid  derived  during 
the  years  of  its  early  struggles  was  a  sum  of  $5,000,  appro- 
priated by  the  School  Board  for  the  purchase  of  books,  in 
January,  1868. 

With  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1,  1869, 
ends,  also,  the  first  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Library. 
At  that  time  it  contained  12,100  volumes ;  its  annual  mem- 
bership was  3,583 ;  its  annual  issue  of  books  for  home  use 
alone  was  55,139  volumes ;  its  annual  income  from  member- 
ship fees,  etc.,  was  $4,340.35.  But  the  original  intention 
of  its  founders,  that  it  should  ultimately  pass  out  of  the 
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ownership  and  control  of  a  chartered  society  into  those  of 
the  School  Board,  had  never  been  lost  sight  of,  and  by  deed 
of  agreement,  dated  April  17,  1869,  the 

Transfer  to  the  School  Board, 

Of  the  entire  and  absolute  ownership  of  the  Library  was 
,  effected,  the  School  Board  binding  itself  to  maintain  the 
Library  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  suitable  rooms,  properly 
heated  and  lighted,  and  to  appropriate  to  the  Library  a 
yearly  sum  of  not  less  than  $3,000,  besides  the  regular 
Library  income.  In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  School 
Board  to  fiilfiU  its  contract,  provision  was  made  for  the 
reversion  of  the  Library  to  a  society  to  be  formed  of  its  life 
members.  The  time  was  most  auspicious.  The  School 
Board  had  but  recently  purchased  from  the  Washington 
University  the  "O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute"  building, 
with  which  purchase  were  included  the  Henry  Ames  Library 
and  a  sum  equal  to  a  bequest  of  Henry  Ames,  Esq.,  of 
$100,000.  Ab  its  share  of  the  interest  on  this  sum,  the 
Library  has  since  received  an  appropriation  amounting  to 
$15,341.60  for  the  period  prior  to  May  1,  1871,  and  $5,900 
annually  since  that  date.  The  Henry  Ames  Library,  as 
*  before  stated,  was  merged  in  the  Public  School  Library, 
while  to  the  latter  has  been,  by  degrees,  assigned  the  entire 
second  floor  of  the  Polytechnic  building,  including  a  library 
room  (known  as  the  Henry  Ames  Hall)  60x80  feet  and  27 
feet  high,  a  reading  room  (formerly  the  Polytechnic  Hall) 
100x50  feet  and  42  feet  high,  besides  offices,  workrooms, 
Directors'  room,  etc. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1st,  1874,  the 
Library  contained  36,507  volumes,  an  increase  of  24,407 
volumes  since  1869 ;  its  annual  membership  was  5,477;  an 
increase  of  1,894  during  the  same  period;  its  annual  issue 
of  books  for  home  use  was  90,682  volumes,  an  increase  of 
35,543  volumes;  its  annual  income  (exclusive  of  School 
Board  appropriation)  was  $5,578.35,  an  increase  of  $1,238. 
At  this  period,  the  third  chapter  of  the  Annals  of  the 
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Library  may  be  said  to  have  its  beginning.  For  several 
years  the  librarian  had  endeavored  to  obtain  the  passage  of 
a  law  for  the  State  of  Missouri,  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  public  libitiries  at  public  cost,  as 
in  a  number,  of*  other  States.  Repeated  failures  in  this  effort 
at  length  led  him  to  confine  his  attempts  to  a  local  law 
affecting  St.  Louis  alone.  Hon.  Jno.  J.  O'Neill  at  last  in- 
troduced a  bill,  which  had  been  indorsed  by  both  the  School 
and  Library  Boards,  and  which  passed  the  Legislature, 
March  27th,  1874,  in  the  following  words : 

' '  The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools  is  hereby  authorized  to  appropriate  out  of 
its  annual  income  for  the  maintenance  of  a  public  library 
and  reading  room,  with  or  without  branches,  which  shall  be 
free  for  purposes  of  reading  and  reference,  under  stfch  rules 
and  regulations  as  said  Board  may  from  time  to  time  pre- 
scribe, such  sum  as  in  their  discretion  may  be  proper." 

Empowered  by  this  Act,  the  School  Board,  in  June,  1874, 

ft  ^^ 

authorized  and  requested  the  managers  of  the  Library  to 
open  the  same  free  to  the  public  for  purposes  of  reading 
and  reference,  retaining  the  former  membership  fees  for 
.such  as  still  desired  the  privilege  of  drawing  books  for  home 
use.  In  consideration  of  such  free  opening,  the  School 
Board  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Library,  in  addition  to 
its  former  appropriations,  the  sum  of  $6,000  annually,  pay- 
able in  installments  of  $500  each  month.  This  appropri- 
ation has  regularly  been  paid  during  the  two  years  since 
elapsed.  In  accordance  with  the  expressed  Wish  of  the 
School  Board,  the  Library  was,  in  June,  1874,  thrown  open 
as  a 

Free  Public  Library 

for  reading  and  reference ;  the  privilege  of  taking  books 
home  bemg  still  restricted  to  paymg  members. 

I  presume  that  every  large  circulating  library  has,  at  one 
period  or  another  of  its  career,  been  driven  to  defend  itself 
from  the  attacks  of  those  who  condemn  novel-reading  indis- 
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cnminately — ^maintainiiig  that  the  heavy  per  cent,  of  novels 
issaed  from  the  Library  exerts  an  mjurious  effect  upon  the 
community,  and  that  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  so 
largely  for  the  benefit  of  novel-readers,  is  an  injustice  to  the 
tax-payers.  Concerning  novel-reading  in  the  abstract — ^its 
merits  or  demerits — ^I  do  not  purpose  to  speak :  the  question 
has  been  argued  from  almost  every  stand-point,  and  will  re- 
main unsettled  as  long  as  tastes  and  opinions  continue  to 
differ.  A  librarian  can  only  take  one  view  of  the  matter  : 
it  is  his  duty  to  exclude  from  the  library  every  book  that  is 
vicious  in  its  tendency,  but,  beyond  that  one  restriction,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  users  of  the  library,  as  fiir  as 
the  library's  means  will  permit.  If  it  were  possible  to 
coerce  readers  into  reading  what  are  called  solid  books,  it 
mi^t  be  well  for  libraries  to  confine  their  purchases  to  books 
of  that  class.  But  as  no  law  can  compel  people  to  read — 
any  more  than  it  can  compel  them  to  buy  a  newspaper  they 
do  not  i4>prove,  or  to  visit  a  play  that  does  not  interest  them 
— ^it  is  clear  that  the  question  is  not  so  much  '  *  what  shall 
the  people  be  given  to  read,"  as  <^  shall  they  be  given  any- 
thing to  read  or  not." 

The  experiment  has  repeatedly  been  tried  in  several  large 
libraries,  and  the  result  has  been  ever  the  same ;  reduction 
in  novels,  and  general  discouragement  of  novel-reading  has 
not  produced  an  increase  of  solid  reading,  but  only  a  general 
falling  off  in  the  use  of  all  departments  of  the  library.  In 
r^ard  to  the  question  of  injustice  to  the  tax-payers,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  since,  with  us,  majorities  rule,  and  since 
the  majority  of  the  users  of  a  public  library  want  novels, 
the  money  spent  for  them  is  unquestionably  so  spent  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 

This  third  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  Library  adds  one 
more  to  the  record  of  anti-novel-reading  experiments. 
Simultaneously  with  the  appropriation  of  an  additional  sum 
of  $6,000  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  Library,  arose  a  natural 
desire  to  increase  its  stores  by  additions  to  its  standard  and 
learned  departments,  and,  generally,  to  heighten  the  tone  of 
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the  collection — ^high  though  it  had  ever  been.  The  Library 
force  was  increased  in  order  that  much  tiftie  and  care  might 
be  devoted  to  the  selection  of  books  and  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  special  reading.  Novels,  except  of  the  standard 
class — ^Dickens,  Scott,  etc. — ^were  almost  wholly  ruled  out. 
Novel-reading  and  novel-purchasing,  in  spite  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Librarian,  were  reported  against — ^lectured 
against — ^in  every  way  discountenanced.  The  result  was  Uie 
old  and  inevitable  one.  Members  in  numbers  left  the 
Library,  and  resorted  to  the  Mercantile  Library  or  else- 
where for  their  reading  matter.  The  income ;  the  registry 
of  members ;  the  issues  of  books — ^that  had  before  steadily 
increased  from  year  to  year,  fell  off  seriously.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Library,  previously  so  great,  became  weakened ; 
the  School  Board  for  some  months  refused  its  promised  ap- 
priations  of  $500  a  month.  At  the  annual  election  for 
managers,  in  May,  1875,  the  life-members  (about  30  or  40 
of  whom  only  vote  at  the  election  usually),  by  a  vote  of 
313  against  55,  testified  their  disapproval  of  the  new  policy 
of  the  Library,  and  elected  managers  pledged  to  a  change. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  question  of  supplying  novels 
for  the  readers  of  public  libraries  could  be  similarly  put  to 
the  vote  of  the  people,  the  result  would  be  the  same  as  that 
just  recorded  ?  Considerations  such  as  these  ought  to  settle 
the  mooted  question ;  but  they  will  not.  There  will  never 
be  wanting  those  who  maintain  the  American  principles 
about  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  in 
matters  of  belief  and  conscience ;  yet,  with  glaring  incon- 
sistency, will  declare  that  public  funds  shall  not  be  used  for 
supplying  the  majority  of  the  public  with  the  kind  of  books 
they  want  to  find  in  the  public  libraries. 

The  Library  Board  for  the  current  fiscal  year  radically 
changed  the  policy  which  had  been  adopted  during  the  year 
before.  Not  only  have  all  unobjectionable  new  popular 
books  been  added  to  the  Library  in  liberal  quantities,  but 
818  volumes  have  been  bought  to  replace  novels  and  other 
popular  books  formerly  owned  by  the  Library  but  worn  out 
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or  lost.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  Library  has  about 
regained  the  popularity  and  prosperity  which  it  had  begun 
to  lose  through  the  anti-novel  experiment.  The  income  for 
March,  1876,  was  almost  as  large  as  two  years  ago ;  the 
issue  of  books  and  registry  of  new  members  were  larger. 
A  continuance  of  the  present  policy  will  undoubtedly  place 
the  coming  year  (1876-77) — the  year  rendered  notable  as 
the  centennial  of  the  American  Republic — ^in  the  very  front 
rank,  as  the  most  prosperous  and  most  useful  period  of  the 
Libraiy'8  whole  existence. 

The  following  tables  of  comparative  statistics  illustrate 
the  subject  just  discussed : 


Volomes  issaed  for  home  use,  1873-74 

"  "     1874-76 

"  "  "  ««     1876-76 

Kew  members  registered,  1873-74 

"  "  "  1874-76 

**  *•  •*  1876-76 

Librmry  income  (exclasive  of  School  Board 

appropriations),  1878-74 

*•  1874-76.... 

'*  "  1876-76 


May— Oct. 

Inclusive . 

Nov.— Mar. 
Inclusive. 

38,246 

41,343 

37,877 

374 

400 

304 

43,696 

41,066 

41,621 

1,090 

839 

870 

#2,393  06 
2,392  60 
1,647  06 

93,141  00 
2,267  10 
1,911  63 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  great  filing  off  in  all  the  affairs 
of  the  Library  began  to  be  seriously  felt  during  the  half- 
year  from  November  to  March,  1874-75,  for  it  was  in  the 
Fall  of  1874  that  the  new  policy  was  decided  upon  and 
announced. 

The  comparative  expenditures  for  the  same  three  years 
show  that  in  1874-75,  with  a  largely  augmented  income, 
the  proportionate  amount  spent  for  books,  periodicals,  and* 
binding  was  but  a  trifle  in  excess  over  the  year  before,  and 
considerably  below  the  present  year.  The  figures  given  in 
the  following  table  for  the  year  1875-76  (as  the  year  is  not 
yet  ended)  include  amounts  paid  and  amounts  appropriated, 
although  the  latter  have  not  yet  been  drawn  out  of  the 
treasury: 
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1873-74. 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Paid  for  Books,  Periodicals,  and 

Sindinflr • 

#4.668  64 

7,052  60 

731  30 

#6,737  94 
9,681  20 
1,150  10 

$7,501  87 
7,222  45 
1,772  85 

*«    "    Salaries 

"    ^'  Miscellaneous  Items.... 

Or,  the  same  reduced  to  per 
cents.: 
Books,  Periodicals,  and  Binding. 
Salaries  •..• ••.••...• 

#12,452  54 

37.5 

56.6 

5.9 

#17,569  24 

38.3 

55.1 

6.6 

#16,487  17 

45.5 
43.7 

Miscellaneous  items 

10.8 

During  the  three  years  above  noted,  while  the  issue  of 
books  for  home  use  decreased,  the  use  of  books  within  the 
Library  rooms  steadily  and  largely  increased,  owing  to  the 
opening  of  the  Library  to  the  free  use  of  the  public.  The 
figures  for  the  eleven  months  from  May  to  March,  inclusive, 
of  each  fiscal  year  have  been  as  follows : 

No.  of  Volumes  used  within  the  Library,  1873-74 14,608 

"  "  •'  "  "  1874-75 25,737 

«•  '^  **  •«  "  1875-76 27,781 


JPre^ent  Condition  of  the  Library. 

The  Public  School  Library,  as  already  stated,  is  now 
owned  entirely  by  the  Board  of  Public  Schools.  Its  affidrs 
are  directed,  however,  by  a  Board  of  Managers,  consisting 
of  16  persons,  of  whom  9  are  annually  appointed  by  the 
School  Board,  and  7  elected  by  the  life-members  of  the 
Library.  The  former,  by  resolution  of  the  School  Board, 
are  made  to  consist  of  the  President  of  the  School  Board, 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  the  Principals  of  the 
High  and  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Library  Committee  of 
the  School  Board,  composed  of  5  of  its  members.  The 
Board  of  Managers  for  the  current  year,  1875-76,  has  been 
as  follows  : 

TH08.  KiCHESON President  of  the  School  Board. 

Wm .  T.  Harris Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

H.  H.  Morgan Principal  of  High  School. 

L.  F.  SOLDAV Principal  of  Normal  School. 
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Library  Committee  of  School  Board . 


r 


Elected  by  Life-members. 


Jno.  a.  Leavt, 
O.  A.  Wall, 
J.  J.  Hollidat, 
S.  C.  Martin, 
M.  J.  Lippman, 

V.  Hugo  Auler, 
Famnie  M.  Bacon, 
Eliza  C.  Dunham, 
RiCHABD  Hates, 
Wm.  W.  Shands, 
Lkanbeb  J.  Smith,    | 
Thai>D£US  S.  Smith,  J 

This  Board  is  divided  into  Standing  Committees  as  fol- 
lows: 

CommiUee  on  Finance  and  Auditing : 
J.  A.  Leary,  J.  J.  Homday,  T.  Bicbeson,  L.  J.  Smith,  W.  W.  Shands. 

CommiUee  on  Books  and  donations : 

H.  H.  Mor^^n,  O.  A.  Wall,  L.  F.  Soldan,  F.  M.  Bacon,  E.  C.  Dunham, 
R.  Hayes,  W.  T.  Harris. 

CommiUee  on  Library  and  Beading  Boom : 
T.  S.  Smith,  S.  C.  Martin,  M.  J.  Lippihan. 

Bxecutine  CommiUee : 
V.  H.  Auler,  J.  A.  Leavy,  H.  H.  Morgan,  T.  S.  Smith. 

Officers  of  the  Library : 

V.  Hugo  Auler President . 

Wm.  T.Harris Vice-President. 

Jko.  J.  Bailst Secretary  and  Librarian. 

J.  A.  J.  Aberton Treasurer. 

The  regular  force  employed  by  the  Library  is  as  follows : 

Librarian 1 

Asaistants  in  Issue  and  Catalogue  Department  (whole  day) 3 

^^         ^^     Issue  Department  (1  day) 1 

'*  ^^  BeadingRoom > 2 

^*  •      on  Sunday 3 

Total 10 

The  regular  Salaries  paid  this  year  (1875-76)  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

lasne  and  Catalogue  Department  (week  days) #5620.00 

^^    Department  (Sundays) 416.00 

Reading  Boom  (week  days) 1140.00 

•*  "      (SundajTs) 120.00 


ToUl #7196.00 
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The  above  force  is  considered  adequate  to  the  performance 
of  all  regular  Library  work,  but  extra  assistants  have  been 
required  this  year  in  making  the  annual  examination  and  on 
other  extraordinary  occasions. 

In  November,  1875,  a  Special  Committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Managers  of  the  Library  to  examine  into  the  various 
details  of  the  Library's  affairs.  Amongst  other  items,  this 
committee  reported  the  following : 

**  Your  Committee  present,  herewith,  tables  of  Compara- 
tive Expenditures  (in  amounts  and  per  cents)  of  13  Libra- 
ries besides  our  own,  doing  a  business  similar  to  ours. 
These  tables  show  that  of  the  13  Libraries  cited  5  issue 
more  volumes  per  dollar  of  current  expenses  than  ours,  while 
8  issue  less.  The  total  average  issue  per  dollar  in  the  13 
Libraries  is  9  volumes :  in  ours  it  is  9.9  volumes. 

. 
Heading  Room, 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  having  already 
been  given,  it  remains  to  speak  of  the  periodicals  in  the 
reading  room.  These  number  237,  of  which  75  are  news- 
papers, kept  filed  upon  stands  in  the  room,  and  162  that 
are  kept  behind  the  desk,  and  loaned  to  readers  upon  written 
application.  Formerly  the  latter  were  left  upon  the  tables 
in  the  room,  to  be  freely  handled  by  readers.  Many  evils 
attended  this  course.  Magazines  were  frequently  mutilated, 
or  stolen,  or  much  worn  by  hard  usage.  Moreover,  the 
room  was  largely  attended  by  a  class  of  persons  who  came 
to  idle  away  time,  and  whose  reading  was  a  mere  pretense. 
By  these,  genuine  readers  were  daily  prevented  from  reading 
the  magazines  they  wanted.  Since. the  adoption  of  the 
present  system  the  class  of  sham  readers  has  wholly  disap- 
peared. Persons  desiring  periodicals  may  know  at  once 
whether  they  are  in  use  or  not,  and  obtain  them^without 
the  trouble  of  searching  for  them  over  the  whole  room. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  newspapers  kept  on  file  in 
the  reading  room : 
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AUanta  Constitution 

Atiaatic  Co..  Review 

Baltimore  Sun 

Battle  Creek  Advent  BeTiew 

Beardetown  Champion 

Boston  Chriitian  Register.  ^ 

Commonwealth 

Advertiser 

••       Post 

Charleston  News  and  Courier 

Chicago  Inter^Ooean 

Interior 

Times 

Cinelnnati  Commereial 

Davenport  Gasette 

Dearer  Rocky  Monntain  News 

Frankitart  and  Holmesbarg  Gasette. 

Galveston  News 

Indianapolis  Journal 

"  San 

Jefferson  Ci^  People's  Tribune 

Kansas  Cl^  Times 

Koeln  Koelnlscbe  Zeitong 

Leipzig  Volksstaat 

Little  Bock  Arkansas  Gasette 

'*         Freie  Presse 

London  Times 

**       Weekly  Times 

Louisville  Courier^ Journal 

Lynchburg  Virginian 

Memphis  Appeal 

Mobile  Register *. 

New  Orleans  Picayune 

New  York  Courier  des  Btats  Unis. . . 

Graphic 

Herald 

Home  Journal 


t* 
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New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times 

Sun 

Times 

Tribune 

World 

Omaha  Republican 

Paris  Journal  des  D^bats 

Philadelphia  Press 

Pittsburgh  Comm'ercial 

Raleigh  Sentinel 

Richmond  Bnqniier 

RoUa  Eagle 

Sacramento  Union 

St  Charles  Coemos 

St  Joseph  Morning  Herald 

St.  Louis  Amerika 

American  Homestead 

Anseiger  des  Weston 

Carondelet  Review 

Dispatch 

Franklin  Avenue  Bulletin. 

Globe*Democrat 

Journal 

Times 

Westliche  Post. 

Commercial  Gasette 

Central  Baptist 

Cumberland  Presbyterian. 

Social  Gazette 

Western  Watchman 

St  Paul  Pioneer 

San  Francisco  Bulletin 

Springfleld  Republloaa 

Topeka  Commonwealth 

Toronto  Globe 

Washington  National  Republican 

Wiener  Neue  Frele  Prosse 


•• 
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The  following  classified  list  of  periodicals  kept  behind  the 
desk  shows  the  number  of  times  each  was  issued,  computed 
for  the  eleven  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year : 

Oeneral  Science  and  Useful  Arts. 


Anerlcan  Artisan 176 

American  Journal  of  Science  A  Arts      70 
Annalen  der  Physlk  und  Chemle. . .        8 

Army  and  Navy  Journal 566 

Boeton  Journal  of  Chemistry *  187 

BoUetlBde  la  SodetM  Franklin *     0 

Ceafral  Law  Journal *  147 

Globus  (German) t79 

IroB 81 

Joomal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  •   74 

Mines,  Metals,  and  Arts *  17i 

Natnr,  Die  (German) 70 

Natore 114 

omcial  Gasette  of  U.  8.  Patent  Offlee     S94 

Our  Dumb  Animals *     4 

Patent  RJghtGaaette *  114 


Paris    Acad4mle    des 

Comptes  Rendus 46 

Petermann's   Geographlsche    Mit- 

theilnngen 19 

Polytechnisches  Journal  (Dliigler's)       18 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 605 

Publishers' Circular 8 

Publishers' Weekly ♦     0 

Scientific  American 1,837 

Scientific  American  Supplement. ...     189 

Science  Gossip 114 

Voice  of  Masonry ♦   70 

Weather    Reports,  daily,  weekly, 

and  monthly •    . . 

Workshop 1 
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Agriculture, 


Am«rieaii  Ai^icolturiit 437 

ColtlTator  and  Coimtry  Oantlemaa .     888 


Live  Stock  Journal 12 


Qoarterly  Report  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
StattBties • 


Commerce  and  StcUistics. 

Western  Insurance  Review. 


•   18 


8 


Engineering  and  Architecture. 


AUgemeine  Bauseitnng 

American  Builder 

Annales  des  Fonts  et  Chauss^es . . 

Architect 

Builder 

Building  News 

Engineer , 

Bngtoeering 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal. 


0  NouTelies  Annales  de  la  Construe- 

16         tlon 11 

0  Organ  flir  die  rortBchritte  des  Sisen- 

186         bahnwesens 0 

17tf  *ReyueGfofoalede  rArohiteeture..       15 

186  Van  Kostrand's  Engineering  Maga- 

863  Bine 48 

3ft7  Zeitschrift  des  Oesterrelchischen  In- 

118  genieur— u.  Arohitekten-Vereins.         7 

Zeitschrift  fUr  Bauwesen II 

Medicine. 


u 


88 


American  Journal  of  Obstetrics 

American  Journal  of  Medical  8ci< 

enoes 

ArohlT  fUr  pathologlsche  Anatomic 

und  Physiologic,  Virehow 11 

Beale's  ArchiTCs  of  Medicine 4 

Braithwaite's  Retrospect 08 

British  and  Torelgn  Medioo-Chirur- 

gicalRcTiew 15 

Hahnemannian  Monthly *   70 


HaU's  Journal  of  Health 114 

London  Lancet 117 

Medical  News 8 

Missouri  Dental  Journal *    S3 

New  York  Medical  Journal 106 

Practitioner S3 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 

Science 18 

St.   Louis  Medical   and   Surgical 

Joumall.. *    84 


Pedagogy. 


American    Educational    Monthly, 

NewYork •  15 

American  Journal  of  Education*  St 

Louis ♦  89 

Amerikanische  Schulxeitung,  Lou- 

lsTiUe,Ky •  4 

Bduoational  Notes  and  Queries *  11 

Illinois  Schoolmaster ^...  *  88 

Indianapolis  School  Journal *  80 

Iowa  School  Journal *  0 

Journal  of  Education,  Quebec *  4 

Same,  French *  0 

MaguinfUr  PKdagogik 0 


15 
11 
S3 


Maryland  School  Journal * 

Michigan  Teacher * 

National  Teacher,  Columbus, O....  * 
New  England  Journal  of  EdncaUdn  *  165 
Normal  Monthly,  MiUertrille,  Pa. .  •     4 

Piidagoglsohes  Archir,  Stettin o 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal *    18 

Praktischer  Schulmann 

School  Board  Chronicle,  London. . . 

Unirersity  Missouriaa * 

Volksschulfteund,  KOnigsberg 

Virginia  Educational  Journal * 


1 
8 
1 
1 
15 


Theology. 


BibUotheca  Sacra 11 

Independent 800 

New  Church  Independent *     4 


Presbyterian  Quarterly 

BeUgio-Phtlosophical  Review. 
Unitarian  RcTiew 


S» 


iK 
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Literature, 


Albim 1.2il 

All  the  Tear  Bound 664 

Amerieaii  Monthly 30 

AppleUm's  Journal 1,0S7 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine 378 

Athenaeum  168 

Atlantic  Monthly 1,207 

Blackwood's  Magaslne 345 

Blatter  farllterariscbeUnteifaaltung      41 

British  Quarterly  Beview 95 

Chambers' Journal 886 

Contemporary  BcTiew 187 

Comhill  Magasine m..     4^0 

Deutsche  Pionier *   59 

Deutsche  Bnndsehau. 444 

Deutsche  Bomanzeitnng 173 

Dublin  UoiTersltyMagailne 371 

fidectfe  Magaaine 418 

Edinburgh  BcTiew 138 

Fortnightly  BcTiew 242 

Fraaer's  Magazine 848 

Galaxy 1,272 

Gartenlaube 1,548 

Gegenwart  (Lindau) 510 

Godey'sLady's  Book 554 

Good  Words 83 


Harper's  Magazine  (3  copies) 

International  RcTiew 

Irving  Union 

Ledger,  New  York. 

Lippincott's  Magazine 

Literarlsches  Centralblatt 

Littell's  LlTfaig  Age 

London  Quarterly  Beriew 

MdiOllan's  Magazine 

Nation 

New  Englander 

New  Bra 

North  American  Beview 

Once  a  Week 

Overland  Monttily 

Peterson's  Ladies'  Magazine 

Beyue  des  deux  Mondes 

Salon  (German) 

Saturday  Beview 

Scribner's  Monthly  (8  copies) 

Southern  Beview 

Spectator 

Ware's  Valley  Monthly  (2  copies) . . 

Western  (8  copies) 

Westminster  Beview 


4,678 
44 

•  15 
2,860 

478 
28 
812 
186 
290 
808 
86 

•  26 
176 
488 
600 
860 
706 
290 
888 

8,448 

10 

4 

•288 

•  66 
48 


Illustrated  and  Fine  Arts. 


Art  Journal 228 

Aldine 356 

Baaar,  Der  (German) 59 

Daheim 403 

Fllegende  Bmtter 1,415 

Harper's  Bazar 398 

Harper's  Weekly  (4  copies) 8,761 

Hearth  and  Home 968 

lUustrated  London  News 2,590 


Illustrirte  Welt 608 

Illustrirte  Zeitung 1,742 

Kladderadatoch 814 

Leslie's  Illustrated  News  (4  copies)  8,041 

Leslie's  Lady's  Journal 224 

Leslie's  Illustrirte  Zeitung 671 

Punch 1,830 

Ueber  Land  und  Meer 2,354 

Zeitschrifl  fUr  blldende  Kunst 3 


Juveniles. 

Every  Boy's  Magazine 506      St.  Nicholas. 


478 


Membership. 

The  conditions  upon  which  persons  may  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  drawing  books  from  the  Library,  by  the  payment  of 
membership  fees,  have  already  been  stated ;  but  certificates 
of  membership  are  issued  gratis  as  rewards  of  punctuality 
and  dilligence  to  pupils  in  the  Evening  Schools.  Hence,  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  now  members  of  the  Library, 
about  one-fourth  have  never  paid  membership  fees,  while 
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about  seven-tenths  pay  nothing  now,  being  either  life  mem- 
bers or  Evening  School  pupils. 

Concerning  the  reference  use  of  the  Library,  statistics 
show  that  of  the  persons  using  books  within  the  Library, 

One-third  are  pupils  in  the  Public  Schools,  while  less 
than 

One-third  of  such  pupils  are  pajdng  members,  and  less 
than 

One-fourth  of  all  persons  so  using  books  are  paying 
members. 

Of  persons  using  the  Beading  Soom,  only  one-fifth  are 
pa3dng  members. 

Collection  of  Duplicates. 

This  department  of  the  Library  was  established  in  Sep- 
tember, 1871,  as  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  how  to 
meet  the  large  popular  w;ant  for  works  of  fiction,  without 
appropriating  for  that  purpose  too  great  a  proportion  of  the 
Library  funds.  Since  its  establishment  not  more  than  two 
copies  of  any  light  popular  book  have  been  placed  in  the 
regular  Library,  whQe  as  many  as  twenty-five  copies  of 
some  books  have  been  purchased  for  the  collection  of  dupli- 
cates. The  books  of  this  collection  are  issued  to  members 
on  an  extra  charge  of  five  cents  per  week  for  each  book 
drawn,  one  book  only  being  allowed  to  be  taken  from  the 
regular  Library  at  one  time,  while  at  the  same  time  as 
many  as  desired  may  be  drawn  from  the  collection  of  dupli- 
cates. That  the  eiqperiment  has  proved  successful  is  shown 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used  by  members,  who  will- 
ingly pay  the  small  extra  charge  for  the  sake  of  the  greater 
accommodation  afforded  them.  The  following  exhibit  also 
shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  collection  have  exceeded  the 
expenditures  required  so  far  as  to  have  paid  back  to  the 
Library  fund  the  sum  of  $500,  appropriated  for  its  estab- 
lishment, while  over  and  above  this  a  balance  of  $79.04  still 
remains  to  the  credit  of  the  collection.  The  books  of  the 
collection,  as  their  popularity  wears  off,  are  withdrawn  from 
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circulation  and  held  for  sale  or  other  disposal.  The  collec- 
tion now  contains  2,413  volumes,  which  are  a  clear  gain  to 
the  library,  as  no  part  of  its  regular  funds  has  been  used  in 
their  purchase : 

Total  receipts  of  CoUection,  September,  1871,  to 

April  1,  1876 #2,507  80 

Total  expenditures,  same  i>eriod .• 2.428  76 

Balance  to  credit  of  CbUection #79  04 

Societies  Connected  wUh  the  Library. 

A  number  of  scientific  and  other  societies  have  from 
time  to  time  become  connected  with  the  Library,  generally 
upon  the  conditions :  First,  that  the  School  Board  shall 
permit  them  to  hold  their  meetings  in  its  session-room,  free 
of  all  expense ;  second,  that  the  societies  shall  give  all  their 
books  and  other  collections  to  the  Library,  and  pay  to  it 
the  regular  life  membership  fees  for  all  their  members ; 
third,  that  the  Library  shall  expend  all  sums  so  received 
under  the  direction  of  the  societies  pajdng  them.  The 
societies  are  as  follows : 

St.  Louis  Art  SooiBTT :  Collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  books 
on  art,  autotypes  of  antique  and  mediieval  masterpieces,  and  casts 
.  of  the  Venus  of  MUo  and  Elgin  marbles,  placed  permanently  in  the 
reading  room  of  the  Library. 

St.  Louis  Medical  Sooibtt  :  Have  already  paid  the  Library  f  1>848, 
which  amont  has  been  spent  in  the  purchase  of  medical  books. 

St.  Louu  Academy  of  Science:  Library  of  3,600  vols,  deposited  in 
the  Public  School  Library  room,  and  accessible  to  the  pubUe  for  refer- 
ence purposes ;  also  a  large  collection  of  fossUs  and  other  geolog- 
ical and  natural  history  specimens,  contained  in  six  large  glass 
oases  in  the  reading  room. 

St.  Louis  Histobical  Society  :  CoUection  of  relics  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  city  and  State,  depolited  on  permanent  exhibition  in  the 
reading  room. 

St.  Louis  Institute  of  Abchiteots. 

St.  Louis  Engineers'  Club. 

St.  Louis  Microscopical  Society. 

St.  Louis  Local  Steam  Engineers*  Association  :  Gave  to  the  Li- 
brary their  collections,  and  their  members  are  all  connected  with  the 
Library  as  life  members. 
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LIST  OF  LIFE  MEMBERS, 


April  Iff,  1874,  to  AprU  Ist,  1876. 


Wm.  H.  Abbott,  Geo.  C.  FabUn. 

Wm.  C.  Alexander,     Mrs.  F.  FeatbersoDt 
Henry  P.  Allee.  Dr.  E.  L.  Feehan , 

Robt  Atkinson,  Adolph  Feiler, 

BenJ.  F.  Aufderheide,  Emma  H.  Fenton, 


Catharine  M.  Jones, 
Franklin  P.  Jones, 
Maggia  C.  Jones, 
Cbas.  Kaeshoefer, 
Otto  J.  KamatE. 


a.  w.  Baare, 
Mary  E.  Bacon, 
Fred.  Baker. 
Dr.Wm.  8.  Barker, 
Thos.  Barry, 
Albert  Barilett, 
InaBartlett, 
Bdw.  Bates, 
Wm.  Bates, 
J(»lm  H.  Be<^er, 
N.  M.  Bell, 
Chas.  Belaer, 


Affonso  de  Figueredo  Ellen  F.  Kendall, 


G.  W.  Pisber, 
Henry  Flad. 
Loram  A.  F611ett, 
Horace  Foxr 
Geo.  Frederic, 
Jos.  Frederic, 
Bertha  Furth. 
Alice  Gallagher, 
Geo.  H.  Garrett, 
Ben).  Gaas, 
Julius  W.  Gerber, 


Leopold  L.  Beringer,  Jos.  N.  Gettys, 


Gustay  L.  Beuthe, 
Ellse  Biebinger, 
Emma  Biebinger, 
Mrs.  B.  R.  Bilion, 
Thos.  N.  Birch, 
Weston  F.  Biroh, 


Chas.  Gibson, 
Nannie  Giles. 
Wm.  Gillespie, 
Clara  J.  Gillies, 
Mary  K.  Goodall, 
Thos.  Gotham, 


Jennie  Kennedy, 
Dixon  H.  Kennett, 
Dr.  Wm.  F.  Kier, 
Lizsie  Kieyer. 
Patrick  KiUenllen, 
Katie  Ring, 
Henry  Kletsker, 
Albert  H.  Klute, 
Hy.  H.  Knickmeyer, 
A.  Knttoper. 
Hannah  Knox , 
W.  E.  Kooh, 
Louis  A.  Kohn. 


H.  T.  Mndd, 
Arnold  H.  Mynders, 
Willie  Menhaus, 
Wm.  Nenn« 
J.  Geo.  Nickels. 
Louis  NiekeraoD. 
Dr.  Wm.  Niehaae, 
J.  H.  Nies. 
Alwina  Noa, 
Henry  Noee, 
Fred.  Wm.  Nolte« 
Belinda  B.  Now  Jin, 
Isabel  H.  Noyee, 
John  J.  OTieU!. 
Dr.  Robt.  J.  0'KeiIly» 
Jes.  J.  Outley, 
Lewis  Page, 
Lucy  M.  Fai 
PaulE. 


Algem'n  8.  Blackford,  John  J.  Graner, 


John  A.  Gray, 
W.  L.  Greenhalgh, 
Robt.  W.  GriffiS, 
Mary  Grocott, 
John 


Thos.  Blanchard, 

John  Edw.  Bode, 

MaxyF.Boggs, 

Dr.  By.  T.  Boutwell. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Bowman, 

Miss  V.  H.  Brainard,   Arnold  Haeile, 

Geo.  F.  Brann,  Henry  Hager, 

Arthur  Brightly,  Geo.  H.  Hall, 

John  C.  Bnnkmeyer,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Hall, 

H.  C.  Brokmeyer,        Dr.  J.  Z.  Hall, 


H.  W.Brolaski, 
Thos.  Brown, 
Henrietta  F.  Bryan, 
Kenneth  Bryan, 
I>r.H.  A.  Buck, 
EUen  E.  Burgess, 
Dr.  Robt.  Burgess, 
Airs.  A.  CampDell, 
Itobt.  A.  Campbell, 


Eliza  Loyell, 
Dr.  T.  H.  Hammond,  Patrick  Lyons, 
Carrie  Hampfelder,     Jane  MoCiMh, 


8usan  T.  Harkness, 
T.  L.  Hathaway, 
Dr.  Fred.  Hauca, 
John  8.  Hausman, 
E.  W.  Hawthorne, 
Julius  Heinrich, 
Edw.  Heitzig, 


Pace, 
Aug'staKorkhammer,  Eliza  Parks, 

C.  B.  Penrose, 
Chrs.  PfeUIbr, 
M.  H.  Phelan, 
Geo.  Pierrot, 
J.  J.  Piggptt, 
Herman  Piis, 
Henry  Pieicner, 
Henry  Pomeroy, 
Chas.  W.  Porter, 
Louis  W.  Poet. 
T.  A.  Post, 
Wm.  A.Potter, 
Celsius  Price, 
Clara  A.  PritchanL 
Mathilda  A .  PneUmaim 
Wm.  H.  Radfbrd, 
Leo  Rassieur, 
Wm.  Rebstock, 
Hugh  Ried. 


Pauline  Krueger, 
Louis  Laitner, 
R.  D.  Lancaster, 
A.  P.  Lankford. 
Julian  J.  Laugfalln, 
John  A.  Leayy, 
Francis  M.  Lee, 
Kate  Lepere, 
Willie  Lepere, 
Chas.  I.<esser, 
Edw.  Lin^, 
Louis  Lippmaan, 
Chas.  M.  Litton, 
Mattie  Loth, 


Jas.  McGovem, 
Ellen  McHose, 


Geo.  H.  McKittrick,     Louis  Reps, 


Louis  M.  Carpenter,    Hattie  HeUmann, 
Be^J.  Carr, 
yiMTj  A»  Carroll, 


Thos.  H.  Maclin, 
Dominick  McNem, 
Jas.  C  Ma^nis, 
Louis  W,  Manning, 
Jacob  C.  Marks, 


Dr.  K.  B.  Carson, 
Robt  8.  Charles, 
Hearts  Chauyenet, 
P.  F.  Clantice, 
Edw.  Clark, 
Jas.  F.  Clough. 
Lama  A.  Condon, 
Geo.  P.  Copp, 
T.  J.  Cornelius, 
John  T.  Costello, 
Jas.  Jos.  Cotter, 
<  'has.  J.  Cox, 
John  K.  Crump, 
Fred.  M.  Crunden, 
J.  Fred.  Cull, 
Robt.Dayies, 
Kate  Dewsnap, 
Conrad  Dlehl, 
l^uis  C.  Diekmaan, 
Patrick  Dillon, 
Kate  C.  DInsbeer, 
Dietrichl)irks, 
Maria  Dowllng, 
C.  W.  Duelle. 
Emily  G.  Dunklin, 
Wm.  J.  Echa, 
Smil  Emmenegger, 


Florence  B.  Hellmers,  Marcus  Marks, 
Jas.  P.  Hesser,  Wm.  D.  Marks, 

Jennie C.HildenbrandtMary  A.  Marron, 


Alex.  HUl, 
Frank  Hilliar, 
Clarence  Hodge, 
Felix  Hoeyel, 
Geo.  Hoeyel. 
Henry  J.  Hoeyel, 
John  Jos.  HoAnan, 
B.  F.  Holcombe, 
John  J.  Holliday, 
Willie  Y.  HopUns, 
Adele  Hbspes, 
Cecilia  Hospes, 
Ella  G.  Hotchkiss, 
Classen  C  Howard, 
Merrifleld  W.  HnlT. 


A.  A.  Rhoads, 
Dora  Ritchie, 
Mary  F.  Rodan. 
Michael  M.  Rooney. 
Chas.  A.  Roeebrong^b, 
Louis  Rosenfeld, 
Wm.Ross, 
Frank  Runge, 
F.  K.  Ryan, 
John  Ryan,  . 

Wm.MtRyan, 
Lizzie  Sanders, 
Chas.  Wm.  Sanford, 


Francis  Marsh, 
Andrew  H.  Martin, 
Dr.  8.  C.  Martin, 
Chas.  Martin, 
Frank  Massey, 

Dr.  O.  M.  B.  Maughs,  H.  B.  Scammell, 

Edw.  D.  Meder,  Amy  c.  V.  Schaeggs» 

E.  D.  Meier,  Jos.  P.  Schiller, 

Jno.  W.  Meier,  Ad.  F.  Schmidt, 

Lena  Meininger,  Jos.  Schmieder, 

G^eo.  W .  Meiser.  W  m.  J .  Schriber. 

Virginia  J.  Menidns,  Aug.  Schroeder, 


Cicero  J.  Mestre, 
Jas.  J.  Meylor, 
J.  A.  Meysenburg. 


Dr.  Chas.  H.  Hughes,  Alfred  K.  Miller, 


Stilson  Hutchins, 
C.  E.  nisley, 
Anthony  Ittner, 
Chas.  Jackson, 
Ad.  Jacobs. 
F.  Wm.  Jasper, 
John  H.  Jenks, 
Jac  Johan, 
Addle  Johnson, 
Chas.  P.  Johnson, 


Henrietta  Miller, 
Jas.  E.  Mills. 
R.  Molltaicott, 
Phillip  N.  Moore, 
Robt  Moore, 


Mary  Schwane. 
HenrySchwaner, 
JohnH.  Scott, 
Fred.  W.  Seager, 
Clara  A.  Sebastian* 
John  Sexton, 
Henry  Q.  Seyton, 
Anna  A.  Shaw, 
W.  8.  Sheaban, 


Chs.N.Morgenthaler.  Fred.  Shickle, 
Jno.  W.  Morgenthaler,Bl]en  Shirley, 
Jas.  H.  Morley,  Eya  G.  Simmonds. 

Isabel  8.  Mott,  Ellen  Sinclair, 

Geo.  Motz,  Laura  Skrainka, 
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List  of  Life  Members^  continued. 


Louli  Skrainka, 
C.  A.  Smitli. 
Leander  J.  Smlta, 
Sarah  Smith, 
Thad  8.  Smith, 
Walter  Smith, 
Daniel  Smnllen* 
Thco.  S.  Spiebnan. 
Tlios.  Spiadler. 
Memtt  Spinnmg, 
Dr   C.  Spfjuig, 
BuMiieC.  H.  Sqnhre, 
Minnie  P.  Stagg, 
Jas.  J.  Btanum, 
Mrs.  L.  S.  Staples, 
Mejcr  Stenit 


John  MeD.  Steward, 
J.  W.  SUth. 
Louise  Stoehr, 
Hans.  Staart. 
Fred.  Stnmpf, 
Jno.  6.  Stnmpf, 
Dr.  Geo.  Sumrall, 
Frank  Sutherland, 
J.  T.  Tatnm, 
Maggie  B.  Teemon, 
Engenia  F.  Thammer, 
Wm.  B.  Thiele, 
Bdw.  A.  Thomas, 
Bllmer  B.  Thompson, 
Edwin  B. Thorpe, 
Dr.  Chas.  A.  Todd, 


Geo.  Trinkhans, 
Henrr  L.  Tnemler, 
Dr.  Eng.  Voerster, 
Sarah  S.  Voorhies, 
Sophia  Voss. 
Max  Watchel, 
Henry  Waechter, 
Grace  R.  Wagner, 
Josephine  Wahl, 
Edmund  P.  Walsh, 
Jas.  A.  Walsh, 
BeiO-  S.  Wash, 
Frank  Watts. 
Morris  Weinbnrg, 
Tbos.  H.  Whitehm, 
T.  J.  Whitman, 


Amelia  C.  Winter, 
Wm.  Wise, 

Herman  H.  Woerbeide, 
Edw.  R.  Wolf, 
Ida  F.  Woodruff. 
Silas  Woodson, 
C.  M.  Woodward, 
Bdw.  K.  Woodward, 
Jennie  P.  Worth  ley, 
Henry  H.  Wrlgbt. 
Norman  Wright, 
Chas.  H.  F.  xaeger, 
Geo.  B.  Tost 
Emily  Toung, 
Wm.  D.  Toung. 


April  l8t,  1875,  to  April  let,  1876. 


Albert  Aekemann,     David  Goldsmith, 
Jno.  Ambach,  Jno.  Gorman, 

R.  C.  Atkinson,  M.C.,  Alfired  Grable, 
Edw.  Beek.  Fred.  A .  Graichen, 

Wm.  Bud.  Beckmann,  Jno.  Green.  M.D., 


Wm.  Bell, 
Graoe  C.  Bibb, 
BmaiiQel  D.  Block, 
Clement  Blume, 
Herman  Borgstedt, 
Hugh  Bfemner, 


Jas.  n.  Griffith, 
Bdw.  Gtttman, 
J.  W.  Hall. 
A.  F.  Hamilton, 
Berkley  B.  Hampson, 
Edwin  B.  Handley, 


Euffene  C.  Lemoke,     Emma  Rossey, 
R.£.Lightbunie,  M.D.,Jos.  Bran, 
EmanTLongmayer,     Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Sanders, 
Tbos.  B.  Lynch,  Fannie  K.  Scberr, 

J.  S.  McClure,  M.D.,    Fritz  Schlnter, 
Geo.  E.  McCosh,  M.D.,H*y  Schmiedeskamp, 
Jno.  F.  McKenna,         H'y  Schnell, 
Wm.  J.  McLaughiiu,   Geo.  Schnitker, 


Henar  A.  Brinkmeyer,Wm.  Hamagei. 
Wm.  Broehl,  Bmma  P.  Harris, 

Hy.  Brown,  Maggie  Hartigan, 

Louis  D.  Bmna,  Jennie  Hassett. 

Mrs.  HeoxT  M.  Bryan,  Chas.  Hauck,  M.D., 


Lewia  P.  Buettner, 
Daniel  Caiey, 
Lewie  C  Cleaver, 
C.  W.  Crary,  M.D.f 
Jno.  Cunnini^m, 
H.  C.  Dalton,  M.D.. 
BmmaDaTis, 
Simon.  DeJong, 
Kate  Deneny, 
Jas.  J.  Dockery, 
Alwina  Doemer, 
Matthew  Donohue, 
Wm.  H.  Dowdle, 


Kate  H.  Haus, 
Louis  Heltbrink, 
Louis  Helm. 
Cassle  E.  Histed. 
Bobert  G.  Hogan, 
Jno.  W.  Holdiworth, 
Bdw.  O.  Howeroft, 
LUlie  Howell, 
Jno.  T.  A.  Hughes, 
Walter  Hughes. 
Archibald  Button, 
Jno.  L,  Ingram. 
Henry  W.  Jameson, 


Adolphus  Dmiding,    Jno.  Jennfaigs, 


Jno.  Bummeyer, 
WiUle  Dustman, 
Jennie  A.  Barley; 
Mrs.  8.  H.  Bberlebi, 
WnuEhrler, 
Bertha  Bmanuel, 
Mary  S.  f^ilrchild, 
Anton  Faasek, 
Fred.  Flohtenmeyer, 
Fannie  L.  Fielding, 
Bdw.  8.  Fish, 
Thos.  B.  Fisher, 


Carrie  L.  Jones, 
Jno.  S.  Jones, 
Edw.  Kaiser, 
Geo.  J.  Kaltbenthaler, 
I  has.  Kaltwasser, 
Jas.  Kelley. 
Amanda  P.  Kennedy, 
Stephen  A.  Kerr, 
Peter  Kieffer. 
Wm.  H'yKoelkebeck, 
Bexnhara  Kroeger, 
Frank  Kuehae, 


Jos.  Mahany, 
Geo.  D.  Marsh, 
Helen  M.  Mason, 
Wm.Mauch, 
Jno.  Majser,  M.D., 
Henry  Meier, 
Herman  Mertz, 
August  Meyer, 
Adrien  Michel, 
Clara  Middleton, 
Jno.  G.  Miller, 
L.  Cass  Miller, 
A.  J.  Minges, 
Frank  L.  Misner, 
Jas.  Moloney, 
Emma  A.  Myers, 
Edw.  H.  Miehaus, 
Henry  Niemann, 
Jno.  Chas.  Obert, 
Jno.  O'Brien. 
H'yOrtmann, 
J.  G.  Panish,  M.D., 
Jno.  W.  Pauly, 
AlTin  L.  Pearson, 
EUa  C.  Perry, 
Lizzie  A.  Peterson, 


Car.  L.  Schulenburg, 
Jas.  Edw.  Scott, 
Chas.  Seibert, 
Hermann  Seyerin, 
A  B.  Shaw.  M.D., 
Edwin  H.  F.  Shobe, 
Jno.  Simons, 
B.  Tully  Singleton, 
Rosanna  Skinner, 
Orlando  C.  Snell, 
Jno.  Spellman, 
H'y  Jno.  Sperreng, 
Frank  Stanskowsky, 
Eliza  A.  Stark, 
Cbas.  L.  Stebbins, 
Chas.  D.  Steyens, 
Miss  Missouri  Stewart, 
Emanuel  Stoyer, 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Sturges, 
R.  Morris  Swander,MD 
Kate  Taylor, 
Alonzo  Thompson, 
Hattie  J.  Thompson, 
Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
Sallie  L.  Thornburgh, 
Chas.  W.  Tooker, 
Paul  Umbach, 


J.  L.  FItspoTter,MJ>.,  L.  H.  Laidley,  M.Dn 
Geo.  6.  broker,  Francis  A.  Lacy, 

Peter  B.  Gaynor,         Geo.  B.  Lane. 
Geo.  F.  GOL  M  J>.,       Jos.  Jno.  LattaU, 
Albert  H.  Goff,  Edw.  F.  Leeson, 


MaryPowers,  

H'y  wm,  Priesmeyer,  Chas.  Vail, 
Wilson  W.  Primm,       Edw.  Vossler, 
Mary  Proctor,  Carrie  C.  Ware, 

Geo.  Rapp,  Edw.  A.  Wel/re, 

Thos.  Bandle,  Albert  Wenzlick, 

Miss  A.  H.  Bathbum,  A.  S.  Wherry, 
Edwin  Baymond,         Alex.  A.  Whltely, 
Thos.  Beese,  Thos.  Whltely, 

Robt.J.Beilly,M.D.,   C.W.Willis, 
Otto  Behiharat, 
Wm.  Beps, 
Christopher  Boesch, 


Annie  J.  Wolfb. 
Mrs.  Th.  Ziegler, 
Bdw.  Zimlich. 
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Apra  l8t,  1874,  to  April  Ist,  1876. 


American  Pbarmaoeatioal  As- 
■oclatioa 

Amerioan  Swedenborg  Print- 
ing A  Pnbliflhing  Society.. 

Apprentice's  Library 

Jno.  J.Bailey 

Baltimore  Public  Library. . . . 

Baltimore  Mercantile  Library 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Barclay 

Dr.  C.  L.  Beraays 

F.P.Blair 

Lewis  V.  Bogy 

Boston  Atliensiun 

Boston  Public  Library 

G.C.Briggs 

G.  C.  Broadhead 

Isidor  Bash 

W.  D.  Bntler 

B.  A.  Campbell 

CelsuB  Price 

Central  Publishing  Co 

Chicago  Public  Library 

CobdenClub ^ 

Columbia  College 

Felix  Coete 

P.  Cudmore 

Dr.D.  V.Dean 

Conrad  Diehl 

Albert  Bbert 

Engineer's  Club,  St  Louis  . . . 

8.  G.  Fenby 

Glasgow  Philosophical  Soc'y 

J.W.Gould 

A.  T.  Goshom 

Wm.  T.  Harris. .. ; 

Chas.  A.  Haslam 

BrittonA.HiU 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hughes 

J.  Jackson 

Dr.  8.  H.  Leffingwell 

Hubert  Lewis 

Geo.  W  McNulty 

John  M.  Maisch 

Manchester  Free  Public  Lib*y 

8tateof  Missouri 

Missouri  State  University 

H.  H.  Morgan 

New  York  Mercantile  Library 

New  York  State  Library 
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Vols. 
OldftNew 

Hon.  Jno.  J.  CNeil 8 

Jas.  B.  Osgood  A.Co 2 

Mrs.PhiUip8...« 1 

E.  F.  Pellsbnrg  A  Co 

Police  Commissioners  of  Baint 

Louis 1 

Geo.  Prender 8 

H.V.  Raymond 1 

B.Bice 

CV.BUey 4 

F.B.Boesier 8 

St  Louis  Academy  of  Science 

St.  Louis  Board  of  Health 

St   Louis    Board  of  Pablio 

Schools 8 

St  Louie  Book  A  News  Co. . .  1 
8t  Louis  Mercantile  Library.  1 
San  Francisco  Public  Library 

Solon  N.  Sapp 2 

Seventh  Day  Adventists S 

Thaddeus  Smith 2 

Smithsonian  Institute  6 

I>enton  J.  Snider 

D.G.Taylor 2 

Geo.  W.  Thompson 

JohnK.  TUnmy 1 

U.  8.  Chief  Engineer 

U.  8.  Government 100 

U.  8.  Government  (Library  of 

Congress) 1 

U.  8.  Patent  Oince 15 

Vermont  State  Library 11 

T.  B.  Viokroy 

Jas.E.Ware 2 

Warren  Co.,  nis.,  Library 

Hon.  Erastus  Wells 27 

Western  Publishing  Associa- 
tion   

Henry  White 1 

Dr.  J.  O.  WhitehiU 

Dr.  A.  D.  WiUiaas 1 

Wis.  Academy  of  Science 

B.K.Woodward 4 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Free  Pub- 
lic Library 

Carroll  D.  Wright 1 

Tale  College 

James  E.  Teatman 4 
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Gifts  of  coins,  specimens,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
have  been  received  from  the  following : 

Ed.  D.  Bailey,  Thos.  F.  Bailey,  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Bemays, 
Dudley  Brewer,  August  Bush,  Wm.  Collins,  Dr.  H.  H. 
Coons,  H'y  L.  Fleming,  Weston  Flint,  Grace  Gilfillan,  Dr. 
G.  W.  Hall,  Henry  Heilman,  C.  A.  Kelsey,  J.  H.  Kendall, 
Albert  Koebal,  Wm.  F.  Krausch,  J.  Lollman,  Orville  M. 
Morris,  Col.  Thos.  Richeson,  F.  E.  Roesler,  D.  H.  Smith, 
Fred'k  J.  Soldan,  M.  Vivian,  Fred'k  K.  Wehmeyer. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GOVERN- 

MENT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE 

ST.  LOUfS  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

(Aj  Amended  and  Adopted  Febraanr  ISth,  1876.) 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schoohj  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  The  persons  elected  by  the  life-members  of 
the  Public  School  Library,  and  those  appointed  by  this 
Board,  to  act  as  Managers  of  the  said  Public  School  Library, 
shall,  on  Saturday,  June  12,  1869,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  be,  organize  themselves  into  a  Board  by  choosing  from 
their  own  number  a  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
Board  so  organized  shall  have  the  general  care  and  control 
of  said  Library,  together  with  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the 
use  of  the  same,  its  fixtures  and  furniture,  and  the  expend- 
iture of  aU  moneys  appropriated,  collected  or  donated  for 
its  use. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  of  the  School  Board  shall  annu- 
ally, on  or  before  the  first  Tuesday  in  May,  appoint  two 
judges  of  election,  who  shall  make  all  needful  arrangements 
for  holding  the  election  by  the  life-members  of  the  Library 
for  the  seven  members  to  be  elected  by  them.     Said  judges 
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shall  certify  the  result  of  such  election  to  the  President  of 
the  School  Board,  who  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Library  at  the  regular  meeting  in  May, 
and  the  persons  so  declared  to  be  elected  shall  then  take 
their  seats.  In  case  at  any  time  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Library 
should  both  become  vacant  by  reason  of  the  non-election  of 
the  former  incumbents  of  said  offices,  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers shall  appoint  a  President  ^ro  tempore j  who  shall  per- 
form the  duties  of  President  until  the  regular  meeting  in 
June  hereinafter  provided  for. 

Sec.  3.  Said  Board  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  June, 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  elect  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  from  their  own  members,  and  appoint  a  Librarian, 
Treasurer,  Secretary  and  such  other  officers  and  agents  as  they 
^  may  deem  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Library  under  their  charge.  They  may  make 
such  by-laws  and  rules  for  their  own  government,  and  in 
relation  to  the  officers  appointed  by  them,  and  for  the  man- 
agement of  the  Library,  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and 
which  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  these  regulations. 

Sec.  4.  The  terms  upon  which  persons  may  be  admitted 
to  the  use  of  the  Library  and  the  privilege  of  drawing  books 
for  home  use  shall  be  as  follows  : 

1.  Any  person  may  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Library  and  reading  room  for  a  period  of  three  months  by 
pa}dng  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  in  advance,  the  sum  of 
one  dollar. 

2.  Any  person  who  shall  hereafter  pay  to  said  Board 
the  sum  of  twelve  dollars,  either  at  one  time  or  in  partial 
payments,  made  within  a  period  of  four  years,  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Library  and  reading  room 
for  life,  and  a  certificate  of  such  pa3rment  shall  be  issued  to 
such  person,  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by 
the  Librarian. 

3.  All  persons  who  are  now,  or  who  may  hereafter 
become,  members  or  officers  of  the  Board  of  St.  Louis 
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Public  Schools  shall  be  entitled  for  life  to  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Library  and  reading  room. 

4.  The  said  privileges  shall,  also,  be  granted  as  rewards 
for  punctuality  and  diligence  to  pupils  in  the  O'Fallon  Poly- 
technic Institute  and  evening  schools  who  shall  be  pro- 
nounced •  by  their  teachers  satisfactory  in  scholarship  and 
deportment,  and  whose  attendance  shall  have  been  as  follows  : 

a.  Any  pupil  attending  said  Institute  constantly  and 
punctually  during  the  first  ten  weeks  shall  receive  a  certifi- 
cate of  membership  to  the  Library  for  six  months,  and  any 
pupil  attending  in  the  same  manner  during  the  last  ten 
weeks  shall  receive  a  similar  certificate. 

b.  Constant  membership  in  the  Institute  (two  consecu- 
tive absences  being  construed  as  a  forfeiture  of  membership) 
during  the  firgt  or  the  last  ten  weeks  shall  entitle  the  puj)il 
to  a  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Library  for  three 
months. 

c.  A  life  membership  certificate  in  the  Library  shall  be 
given  to  any  pupil  who  was  a  member  in  the  Institute  during 
ihe  whole  of  the  previous  winter,  and  who  in  lus  second 
winter  shall  be  perfect  in  attendance  and  conduct  throughout 
the  course,  and  give  evidence  of  satisfactory  progress  in  his 
studies. 

d.  All  pupils  attending  the  evening  schools  regularly 
and  punctually  sixty  evenings  out  of  the  sixty-four  shall 
receive  a  certificate  entitling  them  to  one  year's  use  of  the 
Library. 

The  above-mentioned  Library  certificates  for  three  months, 
six  months,  and  one  year  to  count,  respectively,  as  one 
dollar,  two  dollars,  and  four  dollars  in  payment  of  life 
membership,  provided  the  fiiU  pa3rment  be  made  within  a 
period  of  four  years. 

€.  The  Library  and  reading  room  shall  be  free  for  pur- 
poses of  reading  and  reference  to  all  persons  who  shall  con- 
form to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  same. 

y.  All  certificates  of  membership  or  subscription  hereto- 
fore issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
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School  Library  Society  of  St.  Louis,  or  of  the  Directors  of 
the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  library,  shall  entitle  the 
holders  thereof  to  all  the  privileges  in  the  use  of  the  Library 
and  reading  room  for  the  time  or  times  severally  specified  in 
such  certificates ;  and  all  certificates  heretofore  issued  under 
the  authority  of  said  Trustees  of  said  Library  Society  as 
being  good  for  one  dollar  in  payment  of  life  membership  fee 
shall  be  received  by  the  Board  of  Managers  in  lieu  of  money 
under  the  provisions  of  the  second  clause  of  this  section. 

g.  The  said  Board  of  Managers  may,  at  their  discretion, 
and  in  consideration  of  valuable  services  rendered  or  valuable 
donations  made  to  the  Library,  or  for  other  considerations, 
confer  the  privileges  above  named,  for  a  time  or  for  life, 
upon  such  persons  as,  in  their  judgment,  are  deserving 
thereof. 

h.  All  persons  defined  in  this  section  shall,  in  their  use 
of  the  Library  and  reading  room,  be  subject  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  same. 

Sec.  6.  The  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  property  of  the 
Henry  Ames  Library  of  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute 
are  hereby  placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  the 
said  Board  of  Managers.  Such  books  and  pamphlets  shall 
be  distinguished  from  the  books  and  pamphlets  of  the  Public 
School  Library,  by  their  catalogue  numbers,  and  by  a  label 
containing  the  words  "  Henry  Ames  Library  of  the  O'Fal- 
lon Polytechnic  Institute,"  but  otherwise  shall  be  subject 
to  classification  and  use  the  same  as  the  books  and  pam- 
phlets of  the  Public  School  Library. 

Sec.  6.  The  Treasurer  appointed  by  said  Board  of  Man- 
agers shall,  before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
enter  inta  bonds  to  the  President  and  Directora  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools,  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
with  good  and  sufficient  securities,  to  be  approved  by  said 
President  and  Directors,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties  as  such  Treasurer  of  said  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  7.  Said  Treasurer  shall  receive  aU  sums  of  money 
appropriated  by  this  Board  for  the  use  of  the  Public  School 
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Libraiy,  giving  duplicate  receipts  for  the  same— one  to  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  of  this  Board,  and  one  to  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  said  Board  of  Managers.  And  all 
moneys  collected  or  received  by  said  Managers  for  the  use 
of  the  Library  shall  be  deposited  with  their  Treasurer.  He 
shall  keep  all  moneys  received  by  him  as  above,  and  pay 
out  the  same  upon  warrants  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  and  countersigned  by, the  Secretary, 
and  not  otherwise.  He  shall  report  to  this  Board  quar- 
terly, or  ofiener  if  required,  the  amounts  received  and  paid 
out  by  him  as  above.  And  no  warrant  upon  the  Treasurer 
shall  be  signed  by  the  President,  as  above  stated,  except  by 
express  order  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Sec.  8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  managers  to  present 
to  this  Board,  through  the  chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  this  Board,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  same 
m  August,  November,  February  and  May  of  each  year, 
written  reports  setting  forth  in  detail  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  for  the  Library,  its  financial  condition,  the 
number  of  volumes  and  titles  of  all  books  added,  together 
with  such  other  information  or  suggestions  as  they  may 
deem  important.  Their  report  in  the  month  of  May  shall 
be  their  annual  report.  Said  Managers  shall  also  present 
such  other  reports  or  information  as  may  from  time  to  time 
l)e  required  of  them  by  this  Board. 

Sec.  9,  Any  or  all  of  these  regulations  may  be  repealed 
or  altered  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  repeal  or  alter- 
ation of  the  rules  for  the  Government  of  this  Board. 

JNO.  JAY  BAILEY, 

Librarian, 
St.  Louis,  April  1st,  1876. 
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In  compiling  the  following  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  I  have  used  freely  as  sources  of 
information,  the  "  First  Annual  Seport  of  the  General  Su- 
perintendent of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  for  the  year 
ending  July  1st,  1854,"  by  John  W.  Tice,  Esq.,  superin- 
dent,  and  a  *^  Historical  Sketch  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,"  prepared  by  Ira  Divoll,  Esq.,  superintendent, 
for  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31st,  1867  (being  the 
Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board).  [Quotations 
from  the  former  I  have  indicated  by  the  initial  **T.,"  and 
the  page  of  the  report  for  1854 ;  quotations  from  the  latter 
are  marked  **D.,"  and  the  page  of  the  report  for  1867.] 

The  history  commences  with  the  Act  of  Congress  dated 
June  13th,  1812,  setting  apart  certain  vacant  lands  in  St. 
Louis  and  other  towns  in  Missouri  for  school  purposes. 
(The  act  is  given  entire  in  the  Appendix,  page  xxx).  The 
United  States  Government  still  held  the  right  to  reserve  for 
military  purposes  any  portion  of  this  land.  On  the  26th  of 
May,  1824,  and  the  20th  of  January,  1831,  other  Acts  of 
Congress  were  passed  compelling  individual  claimants  to 
prove  their  titles  within  a  specified  time  and  relinquishing 
all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
lota  described  (  see  Appendix ,  pp .  X2Dd-xxxiii  ) .  From  these 
11 
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grants,  at  first  including  large  tracts  of  land  in  and  around  the 
present  city  of  St.  Louis,  but  subsequently  reduced  by  the 
appearance  of  successful  claimants  to  something  less  than 
fifty  acres,  come  the  present  **Real  Estate  held  for  Rev- 
enue" by  the  Board,  amounting  in  value  to  $1,252,895,  but 
yielding  a  revenue  the  past  year  of  only  $52,855.75. 

The  trustees  of  the  town  of  St.  Louis  proceeded  at  once, 
in  1813,  to  take  measures  to  get  possession  of  the  vacant 
lands,  but  failed  through  the  opposition  of  various  claimants 
to  even  get  them  surveyed.  They,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  a  bill  through  the  Territorial  Legislature  establishing 
a  special  Board  of  Trustees  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  take 
possession  of  this  land,  rent  or  otherwise  dispose  of  it,  and 
apply  the  proceeds  to  the  maintenance  of  schools  which 
they  were  to  found.  This  Board  consisted  of  William  Clark 
(the  Territorial  Governor),  Wm.  C.  Carr,  Thomas  H.  Ben- 
ton, Bernard  Pratt,  Auguste  Chouteau,  Alex.  McNair,  and 
John  P.  Cabanne.  They  met  on  the  20th  of  April,  1817, 
and  organized  by  electing  Governor  Clark  chairman,  and 
Thomas  H.  Benton  secretary.  The  Board  resolved  to 
obtain  a  plat  of  the  survey  of  St.  Louis  and  ascertain  defi- 
nitely the  vacant  lots.  They  kept  a  record  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, which  was  turned  over  to  the  new  Board  of  Public 
Schools,  organized  under  the  present  charter,  in  1833.  This 
record-book  disappeared  mysteriously  from  the  archives  of 
the  Board  some  time  before  1850. 

This  Board  of  1817  was  a  close  corporation.  A  charter 
for  a  new  School  Board  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  in 
1833,  constituting  the  entire  white  population  of  the  city  a 
corporate  body  to  be  styled  the  *'  Board  of  President  and 
Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools."  (This  charter 
is  given  in  the  Appendix,  pp.  iii-vii.,  with  its  several  amend- 
ments, pp.  vii-xix).  The  first  election  for  School  Directors 
under  the  present  charter  took  place  in  April,  1833,  and 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Hon.  Edward  Bates  and  John  P. 
Eeily  for  South  Ward,  Josiah  Spalding  and  Judge  Mary  P. 
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Leduc  for  Middle  Ward,  Dr.  Cornelius  Campbell  and  Hugh 
O'Neil  for  North  Ward. 

The  most  valuable  lands  were  leased  on  fifty  year  leases, 
at  six  per  cent,  on  their  valuation.  The  immense  and,  at 
that  time,  unexpected  increase  of  this  city  has  made  those 
rates  merely  nominal. 

**  In  1834,  we  have  the  first  account  of  any  money  proceeds 
coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Board.  In  1835,  authority  was 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  to  loan  such  proceeds  until  it 
might  be  deemed  expedient  to  use  the  same  for  establishing 
schools.  During  the  ten  years  following  this,  the  Board  sold 
considerable  portions  of  land,  and  made  many  compromises 
with  adverse  claimants  ;  which,  together  with  their  action  in 
making  long  leases,  created  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  the  school  affairs  were  mismanaged.  Complaints 
upon  this  score  induced  the  Legislature  (1845)  to  impose 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  privileges  of  holding  seats  in 
the  Board,  to-wit :  ^  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Director 
of  said  Board  who  may  be  interested  in  any  property  held 
by  lease  from  said  corporation,  or  who  is  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  any  title  adverse  to  the  title  of  said  corpor- 
ation to  any  property  which  is  claimed  by  said  corporation. 

**  •No  person  who  is,  or  hereafter  may  bec9me,  a  Director, 
or  who  shall  hold  any  other  office  in  or  under  said  corpora- 
tion, shall  purchase  or  lease  from  said  corporation  any 
property  claimed  by  said  corporation,  por  shall  any  such 
person  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  purchase 
or  lease  by  any  other  person  of  any  such  property,  and  any 
such  sale  or  lease  of  such  property  in  which  any  such 
Director  or  other  person  is  so  interested,  shall  be  utterly 
null  and  void.' 

•*  There  have  been  no  long  leases,  very  few  sales,  and 
very  few  compromises,  since  the  above  restrictions  were 
imposed." — [D.,  p.  104-5.] 

The  Board,  coming  into  the  possession  of  money  from 
rents,  began  to  take  steps  toward  erecting  buildings  and 
opening  schools.     <<0n  the  3d  of  December,  1836,  Mr. 
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McLaughlin,  from  the  ^Committee  on  the  Erection  of  School- 
houses,'  reported  that  the  committee  *had  selected  a  lot  on 
the  comer  of  Spruce  and  Fourth  Streets  as  the  site  for  a 
Schoolhouse  for  the  First  and  Second  Wards ;  and  a  lot  on 
Federal  Avenue  (now  Broadway)  and  Hickory  (now  Cherry) 
Street,  as  a  site  for  a  schoolhouse  for  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Wards.  Seport  adopted,  and  $2,000  appropriated  for  the 
erection  of  each  house.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Hoffinan 
were  appointed  to  prepare  and  report  a  plan.  Committee, 
not  agreeing  to  a  report,  were  discharged  on  February  25th, 
1837,  and  a  new  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Gumble 
and  Hoffman,  appointed,  who  reported,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
by  resolution,  <  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  with 
power  to  contract  for  the  erection  of  two  schoolhouses,  on 
the  sites  heretofore  selected,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  building 
submitted  by  Elihu  H.  Shepard  be  adopted  as  £eu:  as  prac- 
ticable ;  the  cost  of  each,  including  fencing,  furniture,  out- 
houses, etc.,  not  to  exceed  $3,500.'  "     [T.,  p.  51.] 

The  south  schoolhouse  was  used  until  1859  as  a  primary 
school.  It  is  still  standing  on  the  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Spruce,  an  additional  story  having  been  added  to  it.  The 
north  schoolhouse  was  soon  abandoned  (1842),  and  became 
^<  Liberty  Hall,"  and  was  at  last  burnt,  about  1850. 

**  On  the  2d  of  December,  1837,  the  Board  ordered  the 
purchase  of  four  outline  maps  of  the  world  for  the  new 
schools,  and  adopted  rules  and  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  schools — ^the  same  having  been  prepared  by 
Archibald  Gamble."     [T.,  p.  52.] 

The  Board  advertised  for  pupib  and  teachers.  A  com- 
mittee  of  School  Inspectors  was  appointed  from  the  citizens 
to  examine  and  appoint  teachers  from  among  the  applicants, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.  Messrs.  Wilson 
Frimm,  Jas.  M.  Green,  Bryan  MuUanphy,  Beverly  Allen, 
Wm.  Carr  Lane,  Elihu  H.  Shepard,  and  George  K.  Budd 
were  the  examiners. 

The  salaries  were  fixed  —  males  at  $900  per  annum  ^ 
females  at  $500  per  annum,  payable  quarterly.     [T.,  p.  52.] 
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On  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1838,  the  south  school 
(**No.  1")  was  opened.  David  Armstrong  and  Mary  H. 
Salisbury  were  elected  as  teachers.  The  north  school 
opened  soon  after,  with  Edward  Leavy  and  Sarah  Hardy  as 
teachers. 

In  1841,  School  No.  3  (the  old  Benton,  on  Sixth  and 
Locust  Streets)  was  built,  at  a  cost  of  $10,925,  a  sum  so 
large  that  the  Board  was  very  much  embarrassed  to  meet  it. 
Salaries  were  lowered,  and  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  per  quarter 
was  levied  until  1847,  when  it  was  abolished,  upon  motion 
of  Mr.  Tice. 

In  1845,  the  Clark  and  Mound  Schools  were  built,  and 
occupied  the  following  year.  The  Jefferson  School  was 
completed,  and  occupied  by  500  pupils,  in  October,  1848. 
Early  in  December,  1850,  the  Eliot,  comer  of  Fifteenth  and 
Pine  streets  (now  the  Eads),  was  opened ;  and  the  Laclede, 
comer  of  Fifth  and  Poplar  (now  the  Gamble),  was  opened 
the  next  month. 

In  1848,  the  schools  were  named  **  Laclede,'*  **  Clark," 
'*  Benton,"  etc.  Previously  they  had  been  known  by  num- 
bers—*•  No.  1,"  **No.  2,"  etc. 

In  the  fall  of  1849,  two  evening  schools  were  opened,  but 
the  experiment  was  not  repeated  for  several  years. 

The  early  history  of  the  Board  is  one  of  continued  finan- 
cial embarrassment.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Benton 
School  (1841),  the  Board  was  obliged  to  borrow  nearly 
$4,000.  In  1846,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  $6,000  to  com- 
plete the  Clark  and  Mound  Schools.  In  1851,  the  Laclede 
and  Eliot  Schools  caused  a  debt  of  $12,000  more. 

In  1817,  a  circular  lot,  300  feet  in  diameter,  was  donated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  North  St.  Louis  for  school  purposes. 
It  was  not  finally  taken  into  possession  until  1850.  In  1853, 
the  Webster  School  was  erected  on  it,  and  a  school  of  the 
same  size  and  plan  was  built  in  the  First  Ward,  and  called 
the  Lafayette  School.  *^  Upon  the  opening  of  the  latter,  an 
address  was  delivered  by  B.  Gratz  Brown,  Esq.,  in  English, 
and  one  by  Mi\  Jaeger,  in  German." 
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The  lot  on  Fifteenth  and  Olive,  for  the  Central  High 
School,  was  purchased  in  1853,  and  the  building  erected  in 
1854.  The  Board  had  organized  a  High  School  in  February, 
1853,  locating  it  temporarily  in  the  Benton  School.  Over 
seventy  pupils  were  admitted  on  examination. 

At  one  time  the  State  had  by  law  deprived  St.  Louis  of 
all  participation  in  the  State  school  fund,  being  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  ^^magnificent  fund"  derived  from  the  lands 
granted  by  the  United  States  was  allnsufficient  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  her  children — ^the  fiact  being  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  lands  have  been  insufficient  to  build  all 
the  buildings  required,  say  nothing  of  the  payment  of  teach* 
ers'  wages  and  the  provision  for  fuel  and  janitors.  The  law 
preventing  St.  Louis  from  participating  in  the  school  fund 
was  repealed  by  the  Legislature  of  1853-54. 

"In  August,  1848,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot,  member  of  tha  School 
Board  from  the  Fourth  Ward,  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  unanimously  adopted :  ^  Resolved^  That  a 
Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  prepare  a  memorial  and 
petition  to  the  General  Assembly,  with  the  view  to  obtain- 
ing the  passage  of  a  law  amending  the  charter  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  authorize  the  pa3rment  of 
a  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  real  and 
personal  property  in  the  city,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
Public  Schools.' 

**  Messrs.  Eliot,  Barton  and  Smith  were  appointed  that 
committee. 

*  *  October  20.  The  same  gentlemen  offered  the  following  : 
^Hesolvedj  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
copy  of  the  memorial  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, on  the  subject  of  altering  the  city  charter,  together 
with  such  other  statements  of  the  •  affairs  of  the  Public 
Schools  as  may  be  necessary,  and  to  place  the  same  before 
the  City  Council,  asking  their  co-operation  in  securing  the 
object  contemplated  by  said  memorial.' 

**  The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  Messrs.  Eliot  and  Bar- 
ton were  appointed  said  committee. 
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*' December  5.  Memorial  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  President  (Dr.  Eliot)  requested  to  sign  the 
same  on  their  behalf  and  forward  it  to  the  General  Assembly. 

**  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners  was  granted  conditionally — 
that  is  to  say,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  levy  of  the 
tax,  provided  the  tax-payers  of  St.  Louis  should  endorse 
the  same  at  a  special  election  to  take  place  the  first  Monday 
in  Jime,  1849.  The  question  of  sustaining  Public  Schools 
by  taxation  was  now,  for  the- first  time,  to  be  submitted  to 
the  people  of  St.  Louis.  The  election  was  felt  to  be  one  of 
momentous  importance  by  every  friend  of  popular  education, 
and  hence  the  endorsement  of  the  law  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  rendered  the  event  a  memorable  one. 
The  first  tax  under  this  law  was  collected  in  1850,  amount- 
ing to  about  $18,000."     [D.,  p.  109.] 

'<  The  establishment  of  the  High  School  was  a  part  of  the 
same  programme  which  had  been  undertaken  a  few  years 
earlier,  when  it  was  proposed  to  tax  the  people  for  the  sup- 
port of  education.  The  friends  of  these  measures  advocated 
a  free,  liberal  and  efficient  system  of  public  instruction; 
which  should  be  available  and  acceptable  alike  to  all  classes 
of  citizens.  The  opponents  wished  nothing  of  the  kind : 
they  would  hsLve  free  schools  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor — ^for  those  who  were  unable  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools ;  but  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  or  proper 
even,  to  give  them  instruction  beyond  the  merest  rudiments 
of  an  English  education.  The  liberal  advocates  rejected 
these  ideas  as  selfish,  as  founded  on  class  distinctions  and 
aristocratic  notions,  and  therefore  repugnant  to  the  princi- 
ples of  our  government  and  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 
If  thorough  education  promoted  the  interests  of  one  class, 
it  would  in  like, manner  promote  the  interests  of  other 
classes:  the  State  and  community  would,  therefore,  be 
best  subserved  by  the  thorough  education  of  all.  It  was 
fortunate  for  the  cause  of  education  that  there  were  gentle- 
men holding  seats  in  the  School  Board  at  this  time  who 
were  strong  and  earnest  in  carrying  into  execution  the  plans 
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which  theu*  judgment  approved.  They  completed  the  project 
of  the  High  School  by  erecting  for  its  accommodation  one 
of  the  finest  edifices  that  adorn  our  city.  No  other  measure 
ever  adopted  by  the  Board  has  had  so  powerful  an  influence 
as  this  in  populariidng  and  strengthening  the  Public  Schools. 

^*  1855.  Applications  for  admission  to  the  schools  fiir 
exceeded  the  capacity  of  the  buildings;  the  Board  were 
compelled  to  rent  tenements  in  various  parts  of  the  city, 
and  to  establish  primary  schools  until  such  time  as  new  and 
suitable  buildings  could  be  erected. 

^<  1856.  The  Franklin  Schoolhouse  was  contracted  for 
this  year,  but  it  was  not  finished  and  ready  for  occupancy 
till  January,  1858. 

"  The  success  and  popularity  of  the  Public  Schools  of  St. 
Louis  had  contributed  in  no  small  degree  towards  establish- 
ing the  system  throughout  the  State.  The  representatives 
of  the  people  passed  a  law  appropriating  tweniy-fivt  per 
cent,  of  the  State  revenue  for  the  support  of  free  schools, 
the  same  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  counties  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  between  Jive  and  ttoeniy^ 
one  years  of  age.  From  this  source  St.  Louis  received  a 
revenue  of  $27,456.51,  making  the  total  income  of  the 
Board  for  1854  over  $87,000."     [D.,  p.  110.] 

The  school  buildings  constructed  before  1858  were  not  of 
an  approved  style  of  architecture.  ^^The  Lancasterian  or 
monitorial  system,  so  called,  was  much  in  vogue  in  those 
days  on  account  of  its  being  deemed  economical.  The 
school-rooms  which  it  required  were  simply  a  large  study- 
hall  with  one  or  more  small  class-rooms  attached.  The 
principal  occupied  the  large  hall,  preserved  order  during 
study  hours,  and  instructed  one  or  two  classes ;  while  the 
other  pupils  went  to  the  class-rooms  to  recite  to  assistant 
teachers  or  monitors.  This  system  was  at  one  time  quite 
extensively  used  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  So 
long  as  the  schools  established  under  it  were  conducted  by 
the  principal,  aided  only  by  unpaid  monitors,  they  were 
cheap  in  more  senses  than  one.     Nevertheless,   they  were 
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better  than  no  schools ;  and  when  the  monitors  gave  place 
to  assistant  teachers,  another  step  was  taken  in  adyance. 
They  still  remained  cheap,  however,  so  long  as  the  position 
of  assistant  was  little  valued,  and  filled  by  incompe- 
tent persons  at  a  nominal  salary ;  but  just  so  soon  as  an 
enlightened  public  sentiment  demanded  thoroughly  qualified 
teachers  for  every  position  in  the  schools,  they  were  found 
to  be  far  more  expensive  than  graded  schools.^ '    [D. ,  p.  Ill .] 

<^The  Franklin  Schoolhouse,  covering  about  one-half  of 
the  area  of  the  small  lot  on  which  it  stands,  as  originally 
constructed,  contained  six  lai^e  rooms,  measuring  67x32 
feet,  with  three  class-rooms  att|Mshed  to  each,  being  intended 
for  8i^  separate  and  independent  schools  of  200  pupils  each, 
with  six  principals.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
one  who  had  given  the  slightest  attention  to  the  construc- 
tion of  schoolhouses  could  project  such  a  building  as  this. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconstruct  it,  but  with  only 
partial  success.  The  management  of  this  school  is  still 
attended  with  greater  difficulties  and  greater  expenses  than 
the  graded  schools.  By  reference  to  the  table  showing 
expenses  of  the  different  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost 
of  tuition  for  each  pupil  is  about  two  and  a  half  dollars  per 
annum  greater  in  the  Franklin  than  in  the  principal  graded 
schools."     [D.,p.  112.] 

**The  event  which  particularly  characterized  the  year 
1857  was  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School.  The 
Board  had  already  experienced  difficulties  in  procuring 
suitable  teachers  just  at  the  time  when  they  were  most 
needed,  and  those  difficulties  were  constantly  increasing  as 
the  demand  for  a  greater  number  of  teachers  increased. 
Comparatively  few  of  the  young  persons  educated  in  our 
schools  seemed  inclined  to  engage  in  teaching ;  and  hence 
the  Board  were  obliged  to  appoint  as  instructors  such 
persons  as  chanced  to  apply  for  situations,  or  to  send  agents 
to  the  East — as  was  done  in  1848,  when  Mr.  Edward 
Wyman  *  returned  in  August  from  the  East,  bringing  with 
him  fifteen  teachers,  several  of  whom  are  still  (1854)  in  the 
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employ  of  the  Board' — and  import  their  teachers.  But 
even  on  the  supposition  that  a  supply  of  competent  persons 
could  be  procured  in  this  way,  it  was  not  desirable  to  per- 
petuate such  a  practice.  That  the  teachers  in  our  schools 
should  be  furnished  from  our  own  community — from  those 
who  have  been  educated  among  us,  and  whose  sympathies  and 
interests  are.  identified  with  the  city — ^is  a  proposition  too 
plain  to  need  argument.  But  the  object  of  a  Normal 
School  is  not  so  much  to  ftimish  the  required  number  of 
teachers  as  it  is  to  fiimish  firstrclass  teachers — ^those  who 
hare  been  trained  professionally  for  the  work  they  propose 
to  do.  It  was  such  considerations  as  these  that  induced  the 
establishment  of  the  Normal  School,  and  gave  the  event 
great  significance."     [D.,  p.  113.] 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  School  began  an 
era  of  reforms.  Mr.  Divoll — ^who  became  superintendent 
in  1857 — ^pushed  forward  these  reforms.  In  the  summer  of 
1857,  soon  isifter  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  Divoll  visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union, 
and  carefully  examined  their  public  school  systems,  in  respect 
to  the  size  and  construction  of  schoolhouses,  styles  of  furni- 
ture and  heating  apparatus,  modes  of  organization  and  classifi- 
cation of  schools,  methods  of  instruction,  etc.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  having  been  reported  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees, the  following  general  principles  were  agreed  upon, 
and  have  been  adhered  to  as  strictly  as  possible  in  the  devel- 
opment and  extension  of  the  school  system : 

**  1.  That  it  is  the  true  policy  of  the  Board  to  build  and 
own  its  schoolhouses,  rather  than  to  rent  unsuitable  tene- 
ments. 

'*  2.  That  no  more  houses  be  built  according  to  the  old 
plans,  but  that  graded  schools  be  established  in  future. 

**  3.  That  the  schoolhouses  hereafter  to  be  built  be  of 
uniform  size  throughout  the  city,  as  nearly  as  the  demands 
of  the  different  districts  wiU  permit :  those  in  thinly  settled 
districts  to  be  of  one-half  or  one-third  the  full  size,  and 
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constructed    with    the  view  to  receiving  additions  when 
required. 

*^  4.  That  each  first-class  schoolhouse,  in  order  to  secure 
good  classification  and  economical  management,  contain 
twelve  rooms,  with  seats  for  about  seven  hundred  scholars, 
and  be  provided  with  separate  play-grounds,  doors,  stair- 
cases, etc.,  for  boys  and  girls. 

^*5.  That  the  scholars  be  classified  according  to  their 
respective  attainments,  so  that  those  who  may  be  allotted  to 
any  one  teacher  will  be  equally  advanced  and  pursuing  the 
same  studies.  The  primary  scholars  to  be  seated  on  the 
first  floor,  the  intermediate  on  the  secondy  and  the  most 
advanced  on  the  third. 

**  6.  That  there  be  but  one  organization  and  one  prin- 
cipal teacher  for  each  building. 

**  7.  That  such  of  the  old  buildings  as  will  admit  of  alter- 
ation be  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the  graded  system. 

*  *  8.  That  wherever  there  are  several  independent  depart- 
ments in  the  same  building,  these  shall  be  consolidated  under 
one  principal  as  soon  as  circumstances  may  justify  such 
action.''     [D.,  p.  116.] 

"The  capacity  of  the  schools  in  operation  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  period,,  including  those  held  in  unhealthy  base- 
ment rooms  and  in  several  wretched  tenements,  amounted 
to  only  5,361  seats.  The  city  then  contained  a  population 
of  about  135,000  inhabitants,  including  at  least  25,000 
children  who  ought  to  have  been  in  school.  The  total  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  accommodations  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
city  was  manifest.  The  people  clamored  for  more  school- 
houses.  The  first  and  most  pressing  duty  of  the  Board, 
notwithstanding  their  financial  embarrassment,  unquestion- 
ably was  to  direct  their  efforts  to  school  extension."  [D., 
p.  116.1 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Board,  in  1858,  Mr.  Divoll  called 
attention  to  the  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  not 
in  attendance  upon  any  school,  public  or  private,  and  urged 
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the  necessity  of  providing  accommodations  for  them.  He 
said : 

**  To  meet  this  great  want,  to  provide  means  for  the  edu- 
cation of  these  8,000  children,  all  eyes  are  turned  to  you, 
gentlemen  of  the  Board.  You  are  expected  to  build  school- 
houses,  furnish  them,  employ  teachers,  invite  in  the  children, 
and  confer  upon  them  a  good  education.  How  you  will  be 
able  to  do  this,  and  when^  are  questions  for  your  serious 
consideration.  ♦  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  * 

^*  What  means,  then,  has  the  Board  to  build  new  houses, 
and  provide  accommodations  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  com- 
munity? By  reference  to  Exhibit  A  of  the  Secretary's 
report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bills  receivable,  consisting  of 
notes,  secured  by  deeds  of  trust,  and  falling  due,  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  in  1864,  amount  to  over  $100,000.  By- 
raising  the  money  on  a  part  of  these  notes,  say  $60,000, 
Avhich  could  undoubtedly  be  done  at  a  reasonable  discount, 

*  *  *  nine  houses  might  be  built,  furnished,  and 
ready  for  use,  within  one  year  from  this  date.  They  would 
accommodate,  in  the  aggregate,  about  2,500  pupils;  and 
that  they  would  be  filled  almost  as  soon  as  opened  there  is 
no  possible  doubt. 

**  There  seems  to  be  no  valid  objection  to  this  scheme, 
but  many  good  reasons  in  favor  of  it.  It  creates  no  debt, 
no  liabilities  whatever.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  Board 
to  build  many  schoolhouses  for  several  yeans  to  come,  unless 
it  is  done  in  this  way.     The  current  expenses  of  the  schools 

*  *  *  will  absorb  nearly  all  its  revenues.  The 
question  seems  to  narrow  itself  down  to  this :  Is  the  present 
demand  for  school  accommodations  sufficiently  great  to 
justify  the  Board  in.  making  a  reasonable  discount  on  these 
notes  ?  If  the  houses  are  built  now,  they  will  at  once  afford 
means  of  instruction  to  2,500  of  the  uneducated  children  of 
the  city ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  matter  is  delayed  five 
years,  not  only  will  these  children  be  deprived  of  the  means 
of  education,  but  the  whole  number  of  uneducated  children 
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at  that  time  will  be  increased  fully  fifty  per  cent,  over  what 
it  is  now." 

The  money  was  raised  in  accordance  with  the  plan  sug- 
gested, and  the  erection  of  eight  new  schoolhouses  begun. 
They  were  the  Everett,  Washington,  Shepard,  Charless, 
Chouteau,  Stoddard,  Hamilton  and  Jackson,  two  being  of 
a  capacity  of  twelve  rooms  (700  pupils),  and  the  others 
being  four-room  buildings. 

"  In  the  summer  vacation  of  1860,  the  four  best  of  the 
old  schoolhouses,  namely,  Lafayette,  Webster,  Eliot,  and 
Liaclede,  were  entirely  reconstructed  and  adapted  to  the 
graded  system.  Subsequently  the  Franklin  was  remodeled 
as  far  as  possible,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  new 
organization. 

"  In  the  Lafayette  and  Webster  buildings,  before  then* 
alteration,  there  were  in  each  of  the  three  stories  a  large 
study-hall,  49  feet  by  47  feet  6  inches,  and  two  or  three 
class-rooms  11  feet  by  23  feet  6  inches.  As  reconstructed, 
each  house  contains  twelve  rooms  of  equal  size,  four  on 
each  floor,  situated  in  the  comers  of  the  building.  The 
interior  arrangement  is  in  all  respects  like  that  of  the 
Washington,  except  that,  in  the  reconstructed  houses,  both 
the  second  and  third  stories  are  provided  with  movable 
partitions.  The  houses  now  contain  688  seats  each.  The 
advantages  of  the  change  were :  increased  capacity,  better 
classification,  more  efficient  instruction,  and  greater  econ- 
omy. The  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  school  was 
about  one  hundred  moi*e  after  the  alteration  than  before, 
while  the  number  of  teachers  was  reduced  from  thirteen  to 
twelve.  The  change  effected  an  annual  sa%dng  of  about 
three  dollars  on  each  pupil,  or  $1,950  for  the  school.  By 
applying  this  rule  to  all  the  schools,  or  10,000  pupils,  we 
see  the  difference  amounts  to  $30,000  per  annum  in  favor  of 
graded  schools  over  the  old  system." 

The  other  buildings  of  the  old  style  were  altered,  one 
after  the  other,  until  at  length  not  one  remains.  The  Eliot, 
Carr,  Jefferson,  Clark,  Madison,  and  Laclede  were  thus 
adapted  to  the  graded  system. 
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Owing  to  the  financial  embarrassments  caused  by  the 
war,  no  new  buildings  were  constructed  from  1861  to  1866. 

**  The  four  years  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
were  fiill  of  perplexity  to  the  Directors.  Their  utmost  wis- 
dom and  energy  were  taxed  to  preserve  even  so  much  as  the 
organization  of  the  system.  Not  only  was  no  advancement 
madC)  but  the  troubles  at  one  time  reduced  the  schools 
to  about  one-third  their  former  magnitude.  Teachers  were 
dismissed,  schoolhouses  closed,  and  tuition  fees  were 
charged  upon  the  pupils  to  meet  current  expenses.  After 
two  years  of  patient  and  persevering  labor  under  the  pay 
system,  the  tuition  tax  was  removed,  and  the  schools  imme- 
lately  began  to  prosper."     [D.,  p.         ] 

^^  Under  the  old  system,  as  it  existed  in  1857,  there  were 
often  two,  three,  and  even  four  separate  and  independent 
schools  in  the  same  building.  These  distinct  schools  or  de- 
partments have,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  favored, 
been  consolidated,  so  that  now,  throughout  the  entire  sys- 
tem, there  is  but  one  organization  and  one  principal  to  a 
building.  This  measure  has  been  attended  with  most  bene- 
ficial results :  ( 1 )  It  secures  uniformity  and  simplicity  in  the 
organization  of  all  the  schools.  (2)  It  secures  good  classi- 
fication, and  consequently  more  efficient  instruction  than  was 
possible  under  the  old  system.  (3)  It  is  far  more  economi- 
cal than  the  old  arrangement.  The  classification  being  per- 
fected by  the  change,  it  becomes  proper  to  assign  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher.  A  great  saving  is  also 
effected  in  the  matter  of  salaries,  in  consequence  of  paying 
much  lower  rates  to  assistants  than  to  principals."  [D., 
p.  124.] 

The  sexes  are  now  educated  together  in  all  the  grades. 
Previous  to  1857  they  were  separated,  except  in  the  High 
School. 

The  history  of  the  German-English  instruction  will  be 
found  in  the.  reports  of  the  Assistant  Superintendent ;  that 
of  the  Evening  Schools,  the  Normal  School,  and  of  the 
Public  School  Library,  under  those  heads  respectively  in 
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this  report.  A  graded  course  of  study  was  adop^d  in  1864.- 
The  city  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  was  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  from  1850  to  1864 ;  for  the  years  1865-66  it 
was  two-tenths ;  in  1867  it  was  three-tenths ;  and  from  1868 
to  1875  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent. 

The  history  of  the  schools  since  1868  is  so  recent  as  not 
to  need  recapitulation. 

I  append  here  a  list  of  the  Directors  who  have  managed 
tiie  school  interests ,  beginning  with  the  list  of  Town  Direct- 
ors who  tried  to  gain  possession  of  the  lands  donated  to  the 
schools  in  1812 : 


Tonm  Trustees— ISU-lSn . 


£]l)ah  Beebe, 
Tbo8.  Brady, 
Pierre  Didier, 
Manuel  Lisa, 
Alex.  McKair, 


Joshaa  Norvell, 
Clement  B.  Penrose, 
Ren6  Paul, 
Risdon  H.  Price, 
Thos.  F.  Riddick, 


Chas.  Sanguinette, 
Robert  Simpson, 
Moses  Scott, 
Henry  Von  Phul. 


From  1833  to  1849  the  following  yarned  gentlemen,  at 
different  times,  held  seats  in  the  Board : 


John  Altemus, 
Sdward  Bates, 
Sdward  Bredell, 
John  Byrne, 
John  H.  Baldwin, 
Dr.  B.  B.  Brown, 
Wait  Barton, 
J.  C.  Beideman, 


Archibald  Gamble, 
y.  M,  Oaresche, 
Patrick  Gk)rman, 
H.  L.Hoffman, 
Charles  Huth, 
Edward  Haren, 
Elijah  Hayden, 
Alex  Hamilton, 


Cornelius  Campbell,    Wm.  Hare,  ' 


Joseph  Charless, 
J.  C.  Carpenter, 
J.  C.  Degenhart, 
T.  B.  Dutcher, 
Xfiicien  Dumalne^, 
Antoine  Dubreuil, 
John  Dunn, 
Patrick  Deegan, 
Wm^  G.  Eliot, 
T.  B.  Edgar, 
Joseph  Bck, 


ElUah  Hall, 
E.  A.  Humphreys, 
Brannock  Jones, 
Edward  Jones, 
David  Keith, 
Matthew  Kerr, 
Mary  P.  Leduc, 
Peter  Latour, 
Jeremiah  Langton, 


Hugh  O'Neil, 
J,  W.  Ormsbee, 
Wilson  Primm, 
Daniel  D.  Page, 
Trusten  Polk, 
Joseph  Powell, 
J.  P.  Bellly, 
James  Ritchie, 
A.  Renard, 
Bartholo.  Rice, 
Nathan  Ranney, 
Josiah  Spalding, 
John  Shannon, 
Spencer  Smith, 
Wm.  S.  Stamps, 
John  F,  Thornton, 
Joseph  Tabor, 
John  H.  Tice, 


Mr. McLaughlin,    Henry  Von  Phul, 

Isaac  McHose,  Samuel  Willi, 


Da  Booffay  Fremon,  Stewart  Matthews, 

Wm.  P.  Fisher,  James  Maguire, 

8.  y.  Farnsworth,  John  McEvoy, 

John  Finney,  Samuel  McCuUough, 
Dennis  Galvin, 


Peter  A.  Walsh, 
Asa  Wilgus, 
David  Weston, 
Thos.  H.  West. 
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1850-1857. 


During  the  whole  of  this  period  the  Board  consisted  of 
twenty  members,  and  the  following  list  comprises  the  names 
of  the  Directors  who  served  at  different  times : 


Samuel  H.  Bailey, 
Joseph  Barker, 
Benjamin  Brison, 
J.  C.  Degcnhart, 
T.  B.  Datcher, 
Wm.-G.  Eliot, 
A.  O.  Erfort, 
Louis  Espenscheid, 
Waldemar  Fisher, 
Isaiah  Forbes, 
Andrew  Finley, 
Geo.  M.  Flchtenkam, 
Alex.  Finley, 
Carlos  S.  Greeley, 
Fred.  €k>ttschalk, 
Isaac  T.  Greene, 
Archibald  Gamble, 
Wm.  W.  Green, 


Wm.  Garwood, 
Patrick  Gorman, 
Edward  Hale, 
Jno.  R.  Hammond, 
Edward  Jones, 
Andrew  Krug, 
Wm.  C.  Kennett, 
Geo.  W.  Lynch, 
Xdolph  Levy, 
F.  H.  Mllligan, 
Wm.  S.  McKee, 
Fred^k  Mosberger, 
P.  T.  McSherry, 
Arthur  Olshausen, 
Joseph  O'Neil, 
Wm.  Patrick, 
George  Partridge, 


Joseph  S.  Patton, 
Henry  Pilklnton, 
B.  M.  Parks, 
Ohas.  A.  Pope, 
Seth  A.  Banlett, 
S.  B.  Sheber, 
Wm.  S.  Stamps, 
Fred^k  Schulenberg, 
Solan  Stark, 
Chas.  W.  Stevens, 
Thos.  Salisbury, 
John  F.  Thornton, 
Thos.  M.  Taylor, 
Chas.  L.  Tucker, 
J.  W.  Thomburg, 
Edward  Wyman, 
Louis  Winkelmier. 


ia57-1875. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Directors  who  have  served 
at  different  times  during  this  period : 
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Johu  H.  Andrews. 
V.  H.  Auler, 
Stephen  D.  B&rlow, 
G.  A.  Baare, 
Benjamin  Brison. 
James  H.  Britton. 
Joseph  Baker, 
Samuel  H.  Bailev, 
t  :haR.  Bayha, 
Charles  Blank. 
John  H.  Buenemanu, 
Algernon  8.  Barnes, 
Henry  Block, 
H.  W.  Brolaski. 
Wm.  Bryan, 
A-  C-  Cordes, 
JoKhua  Cheever. 
Chas.  P.  Carroll. 
Archibald  Carr. 
John  Clark, 
Edward  E.  Coleman, 
W.  H.  Cooper. 
James  M.  Corbitt. 
Felix  Coste, 
John  Conzelmaij. 
JaHu8  Conrad. 
Saniiie)  Copp. 
Jules  Detchmendy. 
Wm.  D'<Ench. 
Jor^eph  Davis, 
James  Duross. 
'iimothy  B.  Ed^ar, 
Richard  Ennis, 
Louis  Espenschied. 
Conrad  Fath. 
Geo.  M.  Fichtenkam. 
John  D.  Finney, 
Isaiah  Forbes. 
Jo^iah  Fog^. 
Paul  A.  Fusz. 
Isaac  L.  Garrison, 
Wm  Garwood. 
Wra.  W.  Green. 
Isaac  T.  Greene. 
John  Grether. 
N.  Gubman. 


Jo^n  £.  Haiterty, 
Adam  Hammer, 
John  S.  Hausman, 
H.'C.  Hamilton. 
Hfenry  Hiemenz. 
M.  W.  Hogan, 
Joseph  Hodgman, 
John  J.  Holliday. 
Robert  Holmes, 
Samuel  Hager, 
Frederic'  Harold. 
John  Hartman, 
llios.  Hayward, 
Theo.  Hllderbrandt, 
Chas.  W.  Irwin, 
Mark  C.  Jennings, 
C.  P.  E.  Johnson, 
Washington  King. 
F.  C.  Koenig, 
W.  K.  Kortkamp, 
James  R.  Lake. 
John  A.  Leavy. 
Jiks.  D.  LfConard, 
Chas.  L.  Lips, 
Morris  J.  Lippman, 
Wra.  N.  Loker, 
John  F.  Long. 
Michael  Lyncli, 
James  D.  Maguire. 
J.  H.  Marquard, 
Solomon  C.  Martin, 
Thomas  C.  Martin, 
Andrew  P.  Miller. 
Daniel  McAulifTe. 
J.  D.  McAuliffe. 
Andrew  Murray, 
Francis  Mols, 
Thos.  McVicker, 
Wm.  P.  Mullen, 
Fred.  Mosberger, 
Chas.  P.  Meyer, 
George  T.  Murphy, 
John  Nicolay, 
J.  W.  O'Connell. 
Joseph  O'Neil, 
Chas.  A.  Pope, 


August  Pasquier. 
Moses  L.  Pottle, 
Eber  Peacock, 
Henry  S.  Parker, 
William  Patrick. 
Fred.  Partenheimer, 
L.  P.  I*rince, 
Leo  Rassieur, 
James  Richardson, 
Thos.  Rjcheson. 
Edward  P.  Rice. 
J.  P.  Ravold, 
Julius  Rapp, 
Samuel  Robbins, 
J.  F.  Robison, 
R.  J.  Rombauer, 
Francis  Sigel, 
Jas.  B.  Sickles, 
F.  A.  H.  Schneider, 
Henry  Schwaner, 
Allen  Sinclair, 
J.  W.  Shockey, 
A.  Strothotte. 
Merritt  Spinning, 
Jas.  J.  Stanton, 
H.  M.  Starkloff, 
Conrad  Stauf, 
Chas.  Stevens, 
Casper  Stolle, 
Philip  Stremmel. 
John  A.  Straat, 
Richard  H.  Spencer, 
Louis  Spies, 
H.  Schweickhardt, 
H.  M.  Thompson, 
John  F.  Thornton. 
Herman  Tiefnbrunn. 
Emil  Ulrici, 
H.  F.  Vahlkamp, 
Otto  A.  Wall, 
Daniel  Warren. 
Wm.  C.  Wilson. 
Christian  D.  Wolf, 
Daniel  T.  Wright, 
Edward  Wynian, 
J,  M*  Younj^blooU 


Vi 
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A  List  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Board  since  its  Organizaiion^ 

in  1833.     (T.,  28.) 

Mary  P.  Leduc,  1833-40.  W.  W .  Greene,  1857. 

Joseph  Tabor,  1840.  Edward  Wyman,  1S58. 

Samuel  WllUs,  1841.  8.  H.  Bailey,  1859. 

V.  M.  Garesche,  1842.  Edward  Wyman,  1860-61. 

Elijah  Hayden,  1843.  Robert  Holmes,  1862-63. 

Thomas  H.  West,  1844.  S.  D.  Barlow,  1864. 

Nathan  Ranney,*1845.  Felix  Coste,  1865. 

Edward  Bredell,  1846-47.  James  Richardson.  1866, 

John  H.  Tice,  1848.  S.  D.  Barlow,  1867. 

Wm.  G.  Eliot,  1849-50.  Felix  Coste,  1868—72. 

Edward  Wyman.  1850.  Joshua  Cheever.  1873. 

Charles  L.  Tucker,  1851-52^3.  Felix  Coste,  1874. 

Isaiah  Forbes,  1854-55.  Thomas  Richeson,  1875. 
Carlos  8.  Greeley,  1856. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  concIuHion,  I  have  drawn  up  the  following  summary 
statement  of  the  organization  of  our  schools,  for  convenient 
reference  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  questions  to  ask. 
The  most  important  thing  to  note  is  the  independence  of  our 
School  Board  from  all  other  municipal  authority,  as  regards 
appointment  and  revenues,  and  in  all  other  respects : 

Board  of  the  PuAlic  Schools. 

All  powers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools  are  vested  in  a  body  politic  and  corporate^ 
styled  **The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St. 
,  Louis  Public  Schools . " 

1.  This  Board  consists  of  twenty-six  members  —  two 
from  each  ward. 

2.  The  oiBcers  of  the  Board  are,  1st,  a  President  and 
Vice-President ;  2d,  a  Secretary ;  3d,  a  Superintendent ; 
4th,  two  Assistant  Superintendents,  one  of  whom  must 
speak  German  ;  6th,  Attorney ;  7th,  Bailiff;  8th,  Treasurer ; 
9th,  Architect. 

3.  The  Board  and  its  officers  are  all  the  persons  who  have 
any  official  connection  with  the  Public  Schools. 
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4.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  people 
for  a  term  of  three  years — one-third  go  out  of  office  each 
year. 

5.  No  member  of  the  Board  can  hold  his  seat  if  inter- 
ested in  any  kind  of  contract  touching  the  schools. 

6.  An  important  featurer  in  the  organization  of  the  Board 
is  its  Standing  Committees,  consisting  of  one  member  from 
each  district  (composed  of  two  wards).  These  committees, 
thus  made  up  of  members  from  different  parts  of  the  city, 
have  in  charge  the  business  of  recommending  teachers,  reg- 
ulating the  course  of  study,  selecting  plans  for  buildings 
and  supervising  their  erection,  leasing  the  real  estate,  etc., 
etc.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  in  protecting  local 
interests  from  local  influencesis  obvious. 

Revenue. 

The  revenues  of  the  Board  for  school  purposes  are 
derived  from  three  sources  : 

1.  From  rents :  the  property  owned  by  the  Board  con- 
sists of  a  large  landed  property  donated  by  the  General 
Government;  value  estimated  at  $1,252,895.79,  vielding 
the  present  year  an  income  of  $52,855.75. 

2.  A  tax  levied  by  the  Board  annually,  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  five  mills  (.005)  on  the  dollar  of  city  property  ;  last 
year  the  Board  assessed  four  mills  (.004), which  yielded 
$645,176.09. 

3.  Other  revenues :  from  the  State  school  fund,  includ- 
ing annual  interest  on  the  school  fund,  together  with  25 
per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  amounting  to  $91,083.15  the 
past  year.  There  is  also  a  considerable  sum  from  fines  in 
criminal  cases. 

4.  Income  of  the  Board  from  sources  named,  for  year 
endmgJnly  31,  1875: 

From  Four  MUl  Tax 9645,176  09 

'•      Rents 52,866  76 

**      SUte  School  Fund. : 91,083  16 

Total $789,114  99 
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Gfrades  of  Schools,  Etc. 

1.  There  are  three  grades  of  day  schools — ^the  HigK 
Normal^  and  District.  The  latter  includes  Grammar^ 
Intermediate^  and  Primary  departments  in  the  same  build- 
ing. The  two  sexes  are  educated  together.  Besides  these 
there  is  held,  for  four  months  of  the  year,  a  systen  of 
Evening  Schools. 

2.  There  are  two  sessions  per  day,  except  in  the  High 
and  Normal.  First  session  commences  at  9  a.  m.  andcloses 
at  12  M.  Second  session  at  1^  p.  m.  to  half  to  4.  In  the 
High  and  Normal,  the  one  session  from  9  to  2^  o'clock, 
with  one  intermission.  Evening  Schools  hold  from  7  to  9 
p.  M.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Fridays. 

Textnbooks  and  Apparatus. 

1.  The  pupils  generally  frimish  their  own  text-books, 
which  are  uniform  throughout  the  city.  The  Board  provides 
them  for  indigent  pupils.  Ink,  pens,  and  pencils,  are  fur- 
nished by  the  Board. 

2.  Apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  reference  books 
for  the  teacher's  desk,  furnished  by  the  Board. 

Teouchers. 

1.  There  are  comparatively  few  male  teachers  in  the 
employ  of  the  Board,  it  being  the  policy  to  appoint  males 
as  principals  of  first  and  second-class  district  schools  only. 
There  are  a  number  of  male  German  teachers.  The  coq)s 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Central  High  School  consists  of  seven 
males  and  seven  females. 

2 .  Annual  salaries  of  supervising  principals  in  the  District 
Schools  are  fixed  at  $2,200;  of  second-class  schools,  at 
$1,500,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  a  maximum 
of  $2,000  is  reached.  Principals  of  third-class  schools  (8 
assistants)  receive  $1,200  ;  of  the  fourth-class  (6  assistants), 
$1,000  ;  fifth-class  (3  assistants),  $900  ;  sixth-class  (1  assist- 
ant), $700.  The  class  of  school  is  deteraiined  chiefly  by  the 
number  of  assistant  teachers.     Assistants  of  the  ordinarv 
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grade,  called  *•  third  assistants,"  get  $500  the  first  year, 
$550  the  second,  and  $600  the  third  year.  "  Second  assist- 
ants' '  get  $50  more  ;  First  assistants  receive  $750  per  annum  ; 
Head  assistants  receive  $900.  Pains  are  taken  to  secure 
the  most  skillful  teachers  for  the  primary  grades,  and  higher 
salaries  are  paid  accordingly. 

3.  The  Board  employ  four  music  teachers.  These  visit 
the  schools,  give  special  lessons,  and  supervise  the  work  of 
their  special  department. 

4.  A  rule  of  the  Board  prohibits  the  teachers  "  from  using 
a  text-book  in  conducting  any  recitation,  whenever  the  pupil 
is  expected  to  recite  without  the  book  ;"  '*  in  lieu  thereof, 
the  teachers  are  recommended  to  use  a  syllabus  of  topics  or 
questions,  either  written  or  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing order  and  method  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
the  recitation." 

5.  There  is  no  religious  instruction,  or  reading  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis.  (Be- 
fore 1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ogening  of  the  first  Public 
School,  the  question  was  decided  against  the  introduction  of 
religious  exercises  by  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens,  held  at  the 
"North  Presbyterian  Church,"  Rev.  Dr.  Eliot  offering  the 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  without  dissent.) 

liecord-books  and  Reports. 

1.  Each  principal  keeps  (a)  an  annual  register,  in  which 
is  entered  the  name  of  pupil,  age,  date  of  admission,  birth- 
place, parent's  name  and  occupation,  residence,  and  attend- 
ance for  each  quarter  of  the  year ;  (6)  a  "per  cent."  book, 
in  which  are  entered  daily  the  items  of  "number  belong- 
ing," "  number  absent,"  "  number  tardy,"  and  the  names 
of  those  transferred  or  received  bv  transfer  from  other 
schools,  also  the  attendance  record  of  the  teachers  of  his 
school ;  (c)  a  record  of  supplies  received  fix)m  the  ofiice  of 
the  Board  for  the  school. 

2.  Each  teacher  keeps  a  "roll-book,"  containing  the 
name»  of  all  the  pupils  under  her  charge  and  the  record 
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of  their  attendance ,  absence  and  tardiness  for  each  half 
day.  E^h  pupil's  name  is  accompanied  with  the  number 
attached  to  it  in  the  annual  register,  so  that  its  items  may 
-  be  transferred  to  that  register  at  the  close  of  each  quarter, 
and  no  difficulty  be  experienced  in  finding  the  same. 

3.  The  Principal  makes  out  the  pay-roll  for  his  teachers 
at  the  close  of  each  five  weeks,  in  accordance  with  a  printed 
list,  an  edition  of  which  is  revised  at  the  Superintendent's 
office  and  furnished  to  each  principal  at  the  date  the  pay- 
roll  is  required.  These  pay-rolls  are  carefully  revised  in  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  and  certified  to ;  they  are  then 
given  to  the  Secretary,  who  draws  separate  checks  on  the 
Treasurer  and  delivers  them  on  the  receipts  of  the  teachers. 

4.  An  annual  report  summing  up  the  items  of  the  annual 
register  is  made  out  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  also  a  report  of 
the  supplies  used  and  left  on  hand;  a  '^Block-report/' 
containing  the  residences  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school, 
classified  by  the  blocks  wherein  they  reside.  From  the 
latter  report  a  large  map  is  shaded,  so  as  to  give  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  location  of  the  school  population.  This 
map  is  studied  to  find  the  proper  locality  of  a  new  building 
to  relieve  a  crowded  district. 

5 .  A  quarterly  report  of  items  from  the  *  *  per  cent,  book , ' ' 
and  a  quarterly  programme,  showing  the  time,  subject,  and 
length  of  each  recitation  of  each  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
also  the  grade  and  quarter  of  advancement  of  each  of  her 
classes.  Also  a  quarterly  report  of  all  the  cases  of  corporal 
punishment,  with  names,  dates  and  causes. 

School  Buildings  and  Furniture. 

1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  build  twelve-room 
buildings,  three  stories  in  height,  having  four  rooms  to  the 
floor,  and  each  one  placed  in  a  comer,  so  as  to  get  light 
from  four  large  windows,  placed  two  in  the  rear  of  the 
pupils  and  two  on  the  side.  The  school  yards  usually  con- 
tain about  22,000  square  feet,  of  which  about  6,000  feet  are 
covered  with  the  buildings. 
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2.  These  buildings  are  furnished  with  '*  combination 
furniture/'  each  seat  adapted  to  two  pupils.  Each  room 
seats  about  sixty  pupils,  if  in  the  primary  grades ;  fifty-six 
if  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  District  Schools. 

3.  The  two  rooms  on -either  side  of  the  hall  are  separated 
by  movable  partitions,  so  that  they  may  be  united  for  gen- 
eral exercises,  such  as  singing,  etc. 

4.  Each  school  formerly  was  supplied  with  a  piano,  pur- 
chased, in  part,  by  the  money  raised  by  the  patrons  of  the 
school ;  the  Board  furnished  one-half  the  cost  of  a  piano 
when  the  school  raised  the  other  half. 

5.  It  is  thought  that  700  pupils  are  quite  as  many  as  it 
is  desirable  to  bring  together  in  one  building.  The  isolation 
of  the  pupils  in  rooms  containing  fifty  or  sixty  pupils,  each 
placed  under  the  special  charge  of  a  teacher  for  instruction 
and  discipline,  secures  in  the  maximum  degree  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher  upon  each  pupil. 

The  old  style  of  school  building,  in  which  pupils  studied 
in  a  large  room  under  the  police  control  of  the  principal, 
and  repaired  to  the  small  recitation  room  to  recite  to  the 
assistant  teacher,  was  notably  ineflicient  in  securing  this 
|)enetration  of  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher.  The 
pupils  under  that  system  were  not  humanized  as  they  are 
under  that  now  practiced. 

6.  Smaller  buildings  than  those  above  mentioned  do  not 
furnish  pupils  enough  for  a  thorough  classification,  at  least 
in  the  higher  grades  of  the  course  of  study. 

Examinatioms . 

1.  In  the  higher  grades  the  teachers  hold  written  reviews 
at  the  close  of  the  week  on  the  work  of  that  week. 

2.  The  principal  inspects,  daily,  the  work  of  his  assist- 
ants, and  examines  all  classes  that  are  pronounced  by  the 
assistant  teacher  in  charge  to  be  i-eady  for  promotion  to  the 
work  of  the  next  quarter  in  the  grade. 

3.  The  supervising  principals  inspect  the  subordinate 
schools  under  their  charge  once  a  week,  note  their  condi- 
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tiou  in  respect  to  discipline,  instruction  and  general  man- 
agement, examine  classes  reported  by  the  principal  for 
promotion  to  higher  work,  and  make  a  weekly  report  to  the 
Superintendent  of  the  results  of  their  visit. 

4.  The  two  Assistant  Superintendents  use  all  their  time 
during  school  hours  in  visiting  the  schools  and  inspecting 
the  work,  or  conferring  with  the  teachers  regarding  special 
matters  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  One  of 
the  Assistants  gives  special  attention  to  the  regulation  of 
the  German  instruction. 

5.  A  semi-annual  written  examination  is  held  by  the  Su- 
perintendent of  all  the  pupils  advanced  beyond  the  third 
year  of  the  course  of  study. 

6.  An  Examining  Committee,  consisting  of  the  -Superin- 
tendent and  his  Assistants,  and  the  principals  of  the  Normal, 
High  and  Branch  High  Schools,  conduct  the  examinations  of 
candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  re- 
port the  results  of  the  same  to  the  Teachers'  Committee. 
They  also  act  as  an  Advisory  Board  whenever  their  opinion 
on  any  question  relating  to  the  schools  is  required  by  the 
Board  or  any  of  its  committees. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  T.  HARRIS, 

SuperinleiidenL 
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APPENDIX. 


AlSr    ACT 


TO 


To  Establish  a  Corporation  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis, 


FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


Section  1 .   Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,   That  all    free  white  persons  residing 
-within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  as  the  same  now 
are,  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by  law,  are  hereby  con- 
stituted a  body  politic  and  corporate,  by  name  and  style  of 
*  *  The  Board  oi  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,"  and  by  that  name  they  and  their  successors 
shall  be  known  in  law,  have  perpetual  succession,  sue  and 
be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended 
in  all  courts  of  law  and  equity,  in  all  actions  whatever ;  may 
purchase,  receive  and  hold  property,  real  and  personal ;  and 
may  lease,  sell  or  dispose  of  the  same,  and  may  do  all  other 
acts  as  natural  persons :  they  shall  have  a  common  seal, 
and  may  break  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure. 

Sec.  2.  JBe  it  farther  enacted.  That  the  powers  of  the 
corporation  hereby  established  shall  be  vested  in  a  President 
and  Directors,  who  shall  be  free  white  males,  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  at  least  twelve  months 
previous  to  their  election  in  the  said  city,  and  who  shall  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  have  paid  a  city  tax,  and 
and  who  shall  be  chosen  and  appointed  as  hereinafter 
directed. 
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Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  shall  consist  of  two  members,  to  be 
elected  in  each  ward  of  said  city,  as  the  same  now  are  or 
hereafter  may  be  established,  and  the  first  election  shaD  be 
held  by  the  same  judges  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  in  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  as  the 
electron  of  mayor  and  aldermen  of  said  city ;  but  no  mayor 
or  alderman  of  the  city  shall,  at  the  same  time,  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board.  And  no  person  shall  vote  in  the  choice 
of  said  Directors  who  is  not  a  free  white  male  person,  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  have  resided  at  least 
twelve  months  previously  to  his  election  in  said  city,  and 
who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have  paid  a 
city  tax. 

Sec  4.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors shall  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  be  President ; 
and  the  said  Board  of  President  and  Directors  shall  have 
power  to  judge  of  the  qualifications,  elections  and  returns 
of  the  members,  to  prescribe  the  time,  place  and  manner  of 
conducting  the  elections  of  members  of  tl^e  said  Board  in 
the  several  wards  of  said  city  ;*  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
absent  members  at  the  meetings  of  the  Board ;  to  punish 
members  for  disorderly  conduct  at  the  Board ;  and,  by  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected,  expel 
a  member,  but  not  a  second  time  for  the  same  offence ;  to 
make  rules  for  the  government  of  their  own  proceedings ; 
and  to  have  charge  and  control  of  the  Public  Schools,  and 
all  the  property  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Public  Schools 
within  the  said  city ;  and  shall  have  power  to  make  all  rules, 
ordinances  and  statutes  proper  for  the  government  and  man- 
agement of  said  schools  and  property,  so  that  the  same  shall 
not  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the  land ;  and  generally 
do  all  lawful  acts  which  may  be  proper  or  convenient  to 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  this  corporation. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted ^  That  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  be  elected  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly  elected  and 
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qualified ;  and  one-third  of  the  number  shall  go  out  of  office 
at  the  end  of  every  year ;  and  for  that  purpose  the  Board 
shall  cause  its  members  to  be  di^aded  bv  lot  into  three 
classes,  as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  The  first  class  to  go 
out  of  office  at  the  end  of  one  year,  the  second  at  the  end 
of  two,  and  the  third  at  the  end  of  three  years,  so  that  one- 
third  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  every  year.  And  when 
the  establishment  of  new  wards  in  the  city  shall  require  the 
election  of  new  members  of  the  Board,  such  newly  elected 
members  shall  be  classed  accordingly. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  farther  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  four 
stated  meetings  of  the  Board  in  every  year,  the  times  and 
places  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  resolution  or  ordi- 
nance of  the  Board ;  and  the  President  or  any  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  may  call  special  meetings,  by  giving  one 
week's  notice  in  writing  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board  ; 
and  in  all  meetings  of  the  Board,  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  elected  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business, 
but  any  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  and 
compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members. 

Skc.  7.  Be  it  farther  enacted^  That  whenever  a  vacancy 
shall  happen  in  the  Board,  by  death,  expulsion,  resignation 
or  removal  from  the  city,  of  any  member,  the  same  shall  be 
filled  by  an  election  in  the  proper  ward,  to  be  held  and 
conducted  in  such  time,  place  and  manner  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  farther  enacted ^  That  the  Board  shall 
appoint  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  such  other  servants 
and  agents  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessaiy  to  accomplish 
the  great  objects  of  the  coi-poration,  and  prescribe  their 
powers,  duties,  obligations,  and  compensation.  They  shall 
cause  a  true  and  faithful  record  to  be  kept  of  all  the  acts 
and  proceedings  of  the  Board,  and  shall  lay  the  same  before 
the  General  Assembly,  or  either  house  thereof,  whenever 
required ;  and  shall  lay  the  same  before  a  general  meeting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  citj''  whenever  one  hundred  qualified 
electors  of  the  Board  shall,  hy  vmiiew  application  to  the 
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Board,  require  the  same  to  be  done.  And  for  that  purpose 
the  said  Board  shall  have  power  to  c^ll  a  general  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  And  the  said  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  shall,  at  least  once  in  every  year,  cause 
to  be  printed  and  published  a  true  statement  of  the  condition 
of  the  Public  Schools  under  their  charge,  and  of  all  the  prop- 
erty under  their  control,  and  a  true  and  fair  account  of  all 
the  money  concerns  of  the  corporation. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  farther  enacted y  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  said  Board,  as  soon  as  conveniently  may  be,  to  take 
possession,  charge  and  control  of  all  the  lands  or  lots  in  or 
near  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  have  been  either  received 
for  or  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis  for  school 
purposes,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ; 
and  to  dispose  of  and  apply  the  same  to  the  purposes  of 
education,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  And  to  that 
end  the  title  to  all  such  lands  and  lots  ( as  far  as  this  General 
Assembly  can  control  the  same),  is  hereby  vested  in  the 
corporation  hereby  created. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  farther  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  said  Board  to  cause  the  deposition  of  witnesses  to  be 
taken,  touching  the  title,  locality,  boundaries  or  extension 
of  any  of  the  lands,  lots  or  real  estate  aforesaid.  And  the 
manner  of  taking  such  depositions  shall  be  conformable  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  directing  the  mode 
of  perpetuating  testimony  in  this  State,"  passed  January  22, 
1825,  except  that  the  application  for  the  commission  or 
dedimus  need  not  be  supported  by  any  .oath  or  affidavit :  Pro- 
videdy  That  any  person  or  persons  claiming  property  in  any 
of  the  said  lands,  lots  or  real  estate,  may,  upon  complying 
with  the  requirements  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  proceed  to 
take  depositions  in  relation  thereto.  And  all  such  depo- 
sitions taken  on  either  side  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  the  same,  or  authentic  copies  thereof,  shall  be  legal 
evidence,  and  may  be  read  in  testimony  in  any  suit  in  which 
they  may  be  relevant,  in  any  court  in  this  State. 
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Sec.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  members  of  the 
Board  and  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall,  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  take  an  oath  before  some 
Judge  or  Justice  of  the  Peace  well  and  faithfully  to  perform 
the  same. 

Sec.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  legal  proceed- 
ings against  the  said  corporation  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  service 
of  the  writ,  declaration,  notice,  or  other  process,  to  deliver 
copies  of  the  same  to  the  President  or  to  any  tyo  members 
of  the  Board. 

Sec.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted y  That  this  act  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  a  public  statute,  and  may  be  read  and 
used  in  all  courts  and  places,  as  other  public  laws  are,  with- 
out proof.  And  all  the  statutes,  ordinances,  resolutions, 
and  other  corporate  acts  of  this  corporation  may  be  proven 
in  all  courts  and  places  either  by  a  sworn  copy  thereof  or  by 
a  copy  certified  by  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  authen- 
ticated by  the  seal  of  the  corporation.  And  the  General 
Assembly  reserves  to  it«elf  the  power  to  alter  or  repeal  this 
act  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  have  failed  in  accomplishing 
the  great  objects  for  which  it  is  passed. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  act  entitled 
**  An  Act  to  incorporate  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  superintend- 
ing schools  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis,"  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  Temtory  of  Missouri,  approved  on  the  30th 
January,  1817,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  February  13,  1833. 


AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  ^*  An  Act  to  establish  a  Corporation  in  the  City  of  St. 
Louis  for  the  purpose  of  public  education,*'  approved  Februar}''  18, 1833. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 

souriy  as  follows,: 

Section  1 .     From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it 

shall  be  lawftil  for  the  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of 

the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  to  lend  the  money  aiising  from 
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the  Bale  or  lease  of  the  lands  placed  under  their  charge  by 
law  for  the  purpose  of  education  in  that  city  from  time  to 
time,  not  exceeding  the  term  of  one  year,  at  an  interest  not 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  good  security,  either 
real  or  personal,  or  both,  until  it  shall  become  proper,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board,  to  invest  such  money  otherwise  for 
the  purposes  of  education  in  St.  Louis. 
Approved  January  27,  1835. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  ^'  An  Act  to  establish  a  Corporation  in  tbe  City  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  purpose  of  education,"  approved  February  13, 1S33. 

Be  it  eruicted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  /State  of  Mis- 
sourii  as  follows: 

Section  1 .  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  or  of 
the  Board  of  Delegates,  or  any  person  holding  office  under 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  whether  elected  or  appointed,  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  School  Directors  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Director  in  said 
Board  who  has  not  been  a  resident  of  the  ward  in  which  he 
is  elected  at  least  twelve  months  prior  to  his  election ;  and 
if  any  person  who  shall  have  been  elected,  from  one  ward 
shall  move  from  said  ward,  he  shall  vacate  his  seat  in  said 
Board,  and  an  election  shall  be  ordered  and  held  as  soon  as 
may  be  to  fill  said  vacancy ;  and  said  Director  shaU,  more- 
over, possess  all  the  qualifications  required  in  the  act  to 
which  this  is  amendatory  and  supplementary. 

Sec.  3.  No  Director  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  borrow 
any  money  belonging  to  said  corporation,  either  as  principal 
or  indorser. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Direct- 
ors of  this  corporation  to  carry  out  and  enforce  all  the  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
referred  to  in  the  second  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.     If  any  Director  or  officer  of  this   corporation 
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shall  violate  any  of  the  protisions  of  this  act,  and  of  the  act 
to  which  this  is  amendatory  and  supplementary,  approved 
February  13,  1833,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in 
office,  and  shall  be  punished  for  such  misdemeanor  as  is  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  and  shall,  moreover,  be  disqualified  from 
holding  a  seat  in  said  Board,  or  to  act  as  one  of  its  officers. 

Sec.  6.  No  Director  shall  receive  compensation  for  any 
services  as  Director. 

Sec.  7.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  conflicting  or  in  anywise 
interfering  with  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

This  act  to  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  17,  1845. 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  an  act  entitled  **  An  Act  to  establish  a  Corporation  in  the  City 
of  St  Louis  for  the  purpose  of  education,"  approved  February  13, 1833. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, as  follows: 

Section  1 .  That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  as  a  Director 
in  the  corporation  established  by  said  act  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  any  property  held  by  lease  from  said  corporation, 
or  who  is  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  title 
adverse  to  the  title  of  said  corporation  to  any  property  which 
is  claimed  by  said  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  who  is,  or  may  hereafter  become,  a 
Director,  or  who  shall  hold  any  other  office  in  or  under  said 
corporation,  shall  purchase  or  lease  from  said  corporation 
any  property  claimed  by  said  coiporation,  nor  shall  any  such 
person  be  interested,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  purchase 
or  lease  by  any  other  person  of  any  such  property  ;  and  any 
sale  or  lease  of  any  such  property  in  which  any  such.  Director 
or  other  person  is  so  interested  shall  be  utterly  null  and 
void. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  not  affect  titles  now  held  under 
said  corporation ;  but  the  same,  and  all  contracts  of  said 
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corporation  heretofore  made,  shall  be  valid  and  effectual. 
This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  26,  1845. 


AN  ACT 

To  authorize  t)ie  levying  and  collecting  of  a  Tax  Id  the  City  of  St.  Louis 

for  the  purpose  of  Education. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  OenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri^ 
as  follows : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  annually, 
upon  all  real  and  personal  pix)pei"ty  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  made  taxable  by  law  for 
State  purposes,  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  ontf  per 
cent.,  which  tax,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  and  by 
them  [to]  be  used  and  applied  in  the  same  manner,  and  for 
the  same  purposes,  as  other  money  belonging  to  the  corpor- 
ation of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  or  acts  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  and  State 
of  Missouri  in  relation  to  said  coiporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall  have 
authority,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to  collect  the  tax 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act  specified,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  restrictions,  penalties  and 
responsibilities,  and  w^ith  the  same  power  as  is  provided  in 
the  third  article  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  Act  to  provide  for 
levying,  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue,"  approved 
March  27,  1845,  and  faithfully  and  punctually  to  pay  over 
the  same  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools. 

Sec.  3.  The  collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall,  before  he 
enters  upon  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  act,  enter 
into  bond  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools,  in  such  sura  as  they  may  require,  with  good 
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and  sufficient  securities,  to  be  approved  by  said  President 
and  Directors,  conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duties  as  such  collector  of  the  tax  in  this  act  specified. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  collector  shall  take  the  assessment  made 
by  the  assessor  of  St.  Louis  County,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  said  assessment  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  a  tax  list,  in  pursuance  of,  and  for  the 
purpose  in  this  act  mentioned ;  and  for  his  compensation 
for  such  collection  shall  receive  the  same  per  centum  as  is 
allowed  him  by  law  for  the  collection  of  the  State  and 
county  revenue. 

Sec.  5.  On  the  first  Monday  of  June,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  this  act  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
(jualified  voters  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  their  approval  or 
rejection ;  and  if  the  majority  of  such  qualified  voters,  voting 
upon  the  day  aforesaid,  shall  vote  in  favor  of  this  act,  the 
same  shall  become  and  be  a  valid  and  binding  law  from  and 
after  said  day.  But  if  a  majority  of  such  qualified  voters, 
voting  on  the  day  aforesaid,  shall  not  approve  of  this  act, 
the  same  shall  be  null  and  void. 

Sec.  6.  No  person  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  act  but  such  persons  as  are  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  residents  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  who,  at  the 
time  of  such  voting,  shall  be  owners  of  real  or  personal 
property  subject  to  taxation  by  the  laws  of  the  State  for 
county  and  State  purposes. 

Sec.  7.  The  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  have  power  to  appoint 
two  or  more  persons  to  open  polls  and  superintend  the 
voting  on  this  act  as  aforesaid,  in  the  several  wards  of  the 
city  of  St.  Louis,  which  voting  shall  be  viva  voce;  and  the 
said  persons  so  appointed  by  the  justices  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  the  judges  of  the  qualifications  of-  voters,  and  shall  make 
returns  of  the  result  of  said  voting  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Court  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  who  shall  certify 
said  return,  under  the  seal  of  said  court,  to  the  President  and 
Directors  of  said  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  who  shall  transmit 
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the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  file  the 
same  in  his  office,  which  shall  be  evidence  of  whether  this 
law  is  in  force  or  not. 

Sec.  8.  The  polls  for  voting  upon  this  act  shall  be 
opened  in  the  respective  wards  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  at 
the  places  where  the  city  elections  are  usually  h^ld ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools  to  publish  this  act  in  all  the  news- 
papers printed  and  published  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  three 
weeks  successively  before  the  day  of  said  voting ;  they  shall 
also  put  up  printed  notices  of  the  said  voting  in  five  promi- 
nent places  in  each  ward  of  the  said  city,  ten  days  before  the 
said  first  Monday  in  June,  1849. 

Approved  February  13,  1849. 


Office  of  Secretart  of  State  of  Missouri. 

I,  Ephraitn  B.  Ewing,  Secretary  of  Stat«  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
certify  that,  in  compliance  with  the  seventh  section  of  an  act  authorizing 
the  levying  and  collecting  of  tax  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  for  purposes  of 
education,  approved  February  13, 1849,  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  has  transmitted 
to  this  office  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  an  election  held  in  the  several 
wards  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  A.  D.  1849. 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  aforesaid,  aud  that  said  abstract  is  on  file  in  this 
office. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  office.    Done  at  the  City  of  Jefferson  this  twenty- 
[L.  8.]      fifth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1849. 

EPHRAIM  B.  EWING,  Secretary  of  State. 


AN  ACT 

Revising  the  Laws  concerning  the  Revenue  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 

Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  OenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  as 
foUows  : 
Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annuallv 
on  all  real  estate  and  personal  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  made  taxable  bv  law  for  State 
purposes  a  tax  of  one-tenth  of  one  per  centum,  which  tax 
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vliall  be  paid  to  the  corporation  called  "  The  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,"  and 
used  and  applied  by  said  corporation  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  ether  money  belonging  to  said 
Board,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  in  relation  to  said  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall  have 
authority,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to  collect  the  tax 
in  the  first  section  of  this  act  specified  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  same  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions,  pen- 
alties, liabilities,  and  responsibilities,  and  with  the  same 
powers,  as  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of  the 
State  and  county  revenue  in  said  county. 

Sec  3.  The  Collector  of  said  county  shall  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  and  oftener  if  required  in  writing  by  the 
President  of  said  Board,  pay  over  to  said  Board  all  moneys 
collected  by  him  to  which  said  Board  shall  be  lawfully  enti- 
tled. 

Sec.  4.  The  said  Collector,  for  his  services  under  this 
act,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  law  for  similar  services  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  State  and  county  taxes  in  said  county. 

Sec.  5.  The  Collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  his  appointment,  and  before  entering  on 
the  duties  of  his  office  under  this  act,  enter  into  bond,  paya- 
ble to  said  corporation,  in  such  sum  as  said  Board  may 
require,  with^ood  and  sufficient  securities,  to  be  approved 
of  by  said  Board,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  and 
punctually  collect,  account  for,  and  pay  over  to  said  corpo- 
ration all  moneys  received  and  collected  by  him  under  this 
act  during  his  continuance  in  office,  and  that  he  will  in  all 
things  faithfully  perform  all  of  his  official  duties  as  Collector 
under  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  If  said  Collector  shall  not,  within  ninety  days 
after  his  appointment  as  Collector  as  aforesaid,  enter  into 
bond,  as  provided  in  the  immediately  preceding  section  of 
this  act,  his  said  office  as  Collector  of  said  county  of  St. 
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Louis  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  resigned ;  and  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  or  reappointed  to  said  office  for  one  j'ear 
thereafter. 

Sec.  7.  The  same  assesvsment  on  property  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  shall  be 
made  from  time  to  time  for  State  and  county  taxes,  shall  be 
deemed  and  used  as  the  lawful  and  proper  assessment  in 
levying  and  collecting  the  tax  authorized  by  this  act,  and 
the  payment  of  the  taxes  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be 
enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  rules  and 
regulations,  as  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  payment  of  the  State  and  county  taxes  in  said 
county. 

Sec.  8.  The  collector  of  said  county  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  under  this  act,  not  herein  specified,  as  he  shall 
be  required  by  law  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  collection 
of  the  State  and  county  taxes  in  said  county. 

Sec.  9.  The  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  St.  Louis 
County  shall  perform  the  same  duties  under  this  act  that  he 
shall  be  required  by  law  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  State, 
county  and  other  taxes  in  said  county,  and  for  his  services 
under  this  act  he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  said  Board 
such  compensation  as  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem 
reasonable,  just  and  proper. 

Sec.  10.  No  law  hereafter  passed  shall  be  deemed  or 
construed  as  changing,  altering  or  repealing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  this  act,  unless  this  act  be  expresslj'^  mentioned 
in  such  law. 

This  act  shall  take  eflbct  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  March  2,  1859. 


I,  B.  F.  Massey,  Secretary  of  State,  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  copy 
of  a  law  entitled  ^^An  Act  revising  the  laws  concerning  the  revenue  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,''  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  roll  of  said 
law  now  on  file  In  this  office. 
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In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereto  set  my  name  and  affixed  the  seal 
P        -|    of  office.    Done  at  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  at  the  City  of 
Jefferson,  this  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1869. 

B.  F.  MASSEY,  Secretary  of  State. 


AN  ACT 

To  define  the  qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the  Board  of 
President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  tJie  OenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  as 
foUows : 

Section  1.  All  persons  qualified  as  electors  under  the 
tenth  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  who  shall  have  resided  six  months  within 
the  city,  and  one  month  within  the  ward  wherein  they  offer  to 
vote,  next  preceding  the  election,  shall  be  deemed  qualified 
voters  at  all  elections  for  members  of  the  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Sec.  2.  Voters  under  this  act  shall  give  their  votes  only 
in  the  ward  in  which  they  reside. 

Sec.  3.  At  all  elections  under  this  act  the  voters  shall 
vote  by  ballot. 

This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Approved  November  21,  1857. 


AN  ACT 

Amendatory  to  the  first  section  of  an  act  entitled,  ^^  An  Act  revising  the 
Laws  concerning  the  Revenue  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools," 
approved  March  2, 1859. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  as 
follows : 

Section  1 .  The  first  section  of  the  act  to  which  this  act 
is  amendatory  shall  be  and  is  hereby  changed,  altered  and 
amended,  so  as  to  read  and  mean  as  follows,  to  wit : 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually  on 
all  real  estate  and  personal  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  made  taxable  by  law  for  State 
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purposes,  a  tax  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum,  which  tax 
shall  be  paid  to  the  corporation  called  "  The  Board  of  Presi- 
dent and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,"  and 
used  and  applied  by  said  corporation  in  the  same  manner 
and  for  the  same  purposes  as  other  money  belonging  to  said 
Board,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  in  relation  to  said  corporation. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  December  17,  1863. 


AN  ACT 

Amendatory  of  an  act  approved  December  17, 1863,  entitled  *^An  Act 
amendatory  of  the  first  section  of  an  act  entitled  ^  An  Act  revlsin^f  the 
Laws  concerning  the  Revenue  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools/ " 
approved  March  2, 1859. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  OenercU  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Missouri^  as 
follows  : 

Section  1.  There  shall  be  levied  and  collected  annually 
on  all  real  estate  and  personal  property  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  made  taxable  by  law  for  State 
purposes  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  centum^ 
which  tftx  shall  be  paid  to  the  corporation  called  "The 
Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,"  and  used  and  applied  by  said  corporation  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  purposes  as  other  money 
belonging  to  said  Board,  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  said  corporation. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools  shall  determine  the  rate  of  taxation  for 
each  year  under  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  section  by 
resolution,  a  copy  of  which,  duly  certified  according  to  law, 
shall  be  handed  to  the  Collector  of  St.  Louis  county  and  to 
the  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  St.  Louis  county  on  or 
before  the  15th  day  of  October  in  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  Collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall  have 
authority,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty,  to  collect  the  tax 
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in  the  first  section  of  this  act  specified,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  under  the  same  rules,  regulations,  and  restrictions,  pen- 
alties, liabilities,  and  responsibilities,  and  with  the  same 
powers  as  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the  -collection  of  the 
State  and  county  revenue  in  said  county. 

Sec.  4.  The  Collector  of  said  county  shall  at  least  once 
in  every  month,  and  oftener  if  required  in  writing  by  the 
President  of  said  Board,  pay  over  to  said  Board  all  moneys 
collected  by  him  to  which  said  Board  shall  be  lawfully  enti- 
tled. 

Sec.  5.  The  said  Collector,  for  his  services  under  this 
act,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  as  shall  be 
allowed  by  law  for  simUar  services  in  relation  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  State  and  county  taxes  in  said  county. 

Sec.  6.  The  Collector  of  St.  Louis  County  shall,  within 
ninety  days  after  his  appointment,  and  before  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  his  oflSce  under  this  act,  enter  into  bond,  paya- 
ble to  said  corporation,  in  such  sum  as  said  Board  may 
require,  with  good  and  suflEicient  securities,  to  be  approved 
by  said  Board,  conditioned  that  he  will  faithfully  and  punc- 
tually collect,  account  for,  and  pay  over  to  said  corporation 
all  moneys  received  and  collected  by  him  under  this  act 
during  his  continuance  in  office,  and  that  he  will  in  all  things 
faithfully  perform  all  his  official  duties  as  Collector  under 
this  act. 

Sec.  7.  If  said  Collector  shall  not,  within  ninety  days 
after  his  appointment  as  Collector  aforesaid,  enter  into  a 
bond  as  provided  in  the  immediately  preceding  section  of 
this  act,  his  said  office  of  Collector  of  said  county  of  St. 
Louis  shall  be  deemed  vacant,  and  such  vacancy  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  resigned,  and  he  shall 
not  be  eligible  or  reappointed  for  said  office  for  one  year 
thereafter. 

Sec.   8.   The  same  assessment  on  property  within  the 

corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  shall  be 

made  fix)m  time  to  time  for  the  State  and  county  taxes, 

shall  be  deemed  and  used  as  the  lawful  and  proper  assess- 
2a 
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ment  in  levying  and  collecting  the  tax  authorized  by  this 
act.  And  the  payment  of  the  taxes  authorized  by  this  set 
shall  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  provided  by  law  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  State  and  county  taxes 
in  said  county. 

Sec.  9.  The  collector  of  said  county  shall  perform  such 
other  duties  under  this  act,  not  herein  specified,  as  he  shall 
be  required  by  law  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  collection 
of  the  State  and  county  taxes  in  said  county. 

Sec.  10.  The  clerk  of  the  County  Court  of  St.  Louis 
County  shall  perfomi  the  same  duties  under  this  act  that  lie 
shall  be  by  law  required  to  perform  in  relation  to  the  State, 
county,  or  other  taxes  in  said  county ;  and  for  his  services 
under  this  act  he  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  by  said  Board 
such  compensation  as  said  Board  of  Directors  shall  deem 
reasonable,  just  and  proper. 

Sec.  11.  No  law  hereafter  passed  shall  be  deemed  or 
construed  as  changing,  altering  or  repealing  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  this  act,  unless  this  act  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  such  law. 

This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

Approved  December  19,  1865. 


AN  ACT 

Concerning  the  election  of  Directors  of  the  Board  of  President  and 

Directors  of  the  St.  I^ouis  Public  Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Jdlssouri^  as 
follows : 

Section  1 .  Whenever  the  boundaries  of  any  ward  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  shall  be  changed,  the  seats  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  *'  The  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  Public  Schools,"  elected  from  said  ward,  shall  be 
vacated,  and  said  Board  shall  order  elections  for  the  seats 
so  to  be  vacated  in  the  manner  and  at  the  tinxe  as  is  now 
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provided  by  law  and  by  the  rules  of  said  Board ;  but 
the  present  Directors  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  suc- 
cessors are  elected  and  duly  qualified. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  number  of  wards  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  shall  be  increased  beyond  the  number  of  ten,  the 
new  wards  so  created,  beyond  the  number  of  ten,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  number  of  Directors  in  the  said  Board 
as  each  other  ward  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Sec.  3.  Hereafter  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  Director  of  said  Board  who  has  not  resided  in  said  ward 
at  least  six  months  immediately  prior  to  such  election. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and 
after  its  passage. 

Approved  March  13,  1867. 
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FROM  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 


Provisions  that  apply  to  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUND. 

From  wJiat  Sources  Derived. 

Section  74.  There  is  hereby  created  a  public  school 
fund,  the  annual  income  of  which  shall  be  applied  as  here- 
after directed.  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or 
may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  United  States  to  this  State, 
and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State  or  the  United 
States,  also  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands  or  other  prop- 
erty now  belonguig  to  any  fund  for  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion (except  wherein  the  vested  rights,  of  townships,  coun- 
ties, cities  or  towns  would  be  infringed),  also  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  State  tobacco  warehouse,  and  of  all  sales  of 
lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  t  ^  the 
State  by  escheat,  or  for  sale  of  estrays,  or  for  unclaime<l 
dividends  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
persons,  or  from  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures ;  also,  am- 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  which  may  have  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  paid  over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will 
consent  to  such  appropriation)  ;  also,  all  other  grants,  gifts 
or  devises  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this 
State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  terms  of  the 
gi-ant,  gift  or  devise ;  the  proceeds  of  which,  whenever  real- 
ized, shall  be  invested,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Boanl 
of  Education,  in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  the  income  of 
which,  together  with  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  State  rev- 
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enue,  shall  be  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  and  university  provided  for  in  this  act,  to  be  divided 
and  appropriated  as  hereinafter  provided.     [Mar.  29, 1872.] 


PROTECTION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Sec  101.  Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  injure  or  des- 
troy any  building  used  as  a  school-house,  or  for  other  educa- 
tional purposes,  or  any  furniture,  fixtures  or  apparatus  there- 
to belonging,  or  who  shall  deface,  mar  or  disfigure  any  such 
building,  furniture  or  fixture,  by  writing,  painting,  cutting 
or  pasting  thereon  any  likeness,  figures,  words  or  device, 
shall  be  fined  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  any  such  build- 
ings, furniture  or  apparatus  so  destroyed,  and  shall  be  fined 
in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars  for 
each  offense,  for  writing,  painting,  cutting  or  pasting  in  any 
such  building,  furniture  or  fixtures,  any  such  words,  figures, 
likeness  or  device,  to  be  recovered  by  civil  proceeding  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction ;  and  the  punishment  pro- 
vided in  this  section  to  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  lieu  of,  ' 
the  punishment  provided  by  the  statute  regulating  crimes  and 
punishments  for  such  offenses.  Any  sub-district,  township 
or  county  clerk,  county  superindent  or  county  treasurer,  or 
other  officer,  who  shall  persistently  neglect  or  refuse  to  per- 
form any  duty  or  duties  pertaining  to  his  office  under  this 
act,  shall  be  regarded  as  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  in  any  court  of  law  in  this  State  having  competent 
jurisdiction. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

JBasis  and  Time  of  Apportionment. 

Sec.  94.  The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
shall,  annually,  in  the  month  of  March,  apportion  the  public 
school  fund  applied  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  among 
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the  different  counties ,  upon  the  enumeration  and  returns 
made  to  his  office ,  and  shall  certify  the  amount  so  appor- 
tioned to  the  State  Auditor,  also  to  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county,  stating  from  what  source  the  same  is  derived,  which 
said  sum  the  several  county  treasurers  shall  retain  in  their 
respective  county  treasuries  from  the  State  funds ;  and  the 
county  clerks  shall,  annually,  and  immediately  after  their 
annual  settlement  with  the  county  treasurers  of  their  respec- 
tive counties,  according  to  the  enumeration  and  returns  in 
their  offices,  proceed  to  apportion  the  school  funds  for  their 
respective  counties  ;  and  no  township  or  other  district,  city, 
or  town  which  shallhave  failed  to  make  and  return  such 
enumeration,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  the 
I)ublic  school  funds ;  and  in  makmg  such  distribution,  each 
county  clerk  shall  apportion  all  moneys  collected  on  the  tax 
duplicate  of  an}'^  townships,  for  the  use  of  schools,  to  such 
townships ;  all  moneys  received  from  the  State  Treasurer, 
and  all  moneys  on  account  of  interest  of  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  sale  of  section  sixteen,  or  other  lands  in  lieu  thereof, 
to  the  congressional  townsliips  and  parts  of  congressional 
townships  to  which  such  land  belonged  ;  and  all  other  moneys 
for  the  use  of  schools  in  the  county,  and  not  otherwise  ap- 
propriated by  law,  to  the  proper  township ;  and  he  shall, 
immediately  aft«r  making  such  apportionment,  enter  the 
same  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  puqjose,  and  shall  furnish 
the  township  clerks,  and  those  of  cities  or  villages,  as  the 
case  may  be,  each  with  a  copy  of  said  apportionment,  and 
order  the  county  treasurer  to  place  such  amount  to  the  credit 
of  the  township,  city,  or  town  entitled  to  receive  the  same : 
Provided  J  further ,  That '  no  sub-district,  city  or  town  that 
shall  have  failed  to  afford  the  childi-en  thereof  the  privilege 
of  a  free  school  for  at  least  three  months  during  the  year  for 
which  distribution  is  made,  shall  be  entitled  to  any  portion 
of  the  public  school  fiind  for  that  year.     [March  21,  1870.] 

explanation  by  state  superintendent. 
Section  94: 

(a)    The  appoitionment  ia  each  year  is  based  on  the  enumeratioa 
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Duties  of  County  Clerk. 

Sec.  95.  The  said  county  clerk  shall  collect,  oi'  cause  to 
be  collected,  the  fines  and  penalties  and  all  other  monej'^s  for 
school  purposes  in  his  county,  and  pay  the  same  over  to  the 
county  treasurer,  on  account  of  the  public  school  fund ;  and 
he  shall  inspect  all  accounts  of  interest  for  section  sixteen 
and  other  school  lands,  whether  the  interest  is  paid  by  the 
State  or  by  the  debtors,  and  take  all  the  proper  measures 
to  secure  to  each  township  its  fiill  amoimt  of  school  funds. 
[March  21,  1870.] 


COLORED  SCHOOLS. 


Section  1.  The  Township  Boards  of  Education  of  this 
State,  in  their  respective  townships,  and  the  several  other 
Boards  of  Education,  and  thfe  trustees  and'  directors  of 
schools,  or  other  officei's  having  authority  in  the  premises,  in 
each  city  or  incorporated  village,  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  and  required  to  establish,  within  their 
respective  jurisdiction,  one  or  more  separate  schools  for 
colored  children,  when  the  whole  number,  by  enumeration, 
exceeds  fifteen,  so  as  to  aflbrd  them  the  advantages  and 
privileges  of  a  common  school  education ;  and  all  such 
schools  so  established  for  colored  children  shall  be  under  the 
control  and   management  of  the  Board  of  Education,  or 

filed  Id  the  State  Superintendent's  office  in  November  in  the  previous  year. 

(&)  No  part  of  the  State,  county  or  township  scliool  fund  can  be 
used  to  make  up  deficits  in  the  estimates  of  any  former  year. 

(e)    These  funds  can  be  used  only  to  pay  teacher's  wages. 

(d)  No  part  of  these  funds  can  be  legally  distributed  to  any 
county,  township,  city,  town  or  village  which  has  not  supported  a  school 
for  at  least  three  months  during  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  is 
made,  unless  such  dry,  town,  village,  etc,  is  newly  organized. 

(6)  By  the  last  clause  of  this  section,  it  is  apparent  that  the  three 
month's  school  required  must  have  been  supported  during  tlie  year  in 
which  the  enumeration  was  taken,  on  which  the  apportionment  is  made. 

Sec.  95: 

These  fines  and  penaltfes  are  to  become  a  part  of  the  permanent 
school  fund,  and  must  not  be  used  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year.    [See  Sec-  74-] 
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other  school  officers,  who  have  in  charge  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  other  schools  ;  but  in  case  the  average  number 
of  colored  children  in  attendance  shall  be  less  than  ten  for 
any  one  month,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, or  other  school  officers,  to  discontinue  said  school  or 
schools  for  any  period  not  exceeding  six  months  at  any  one 
time ;  and  if  the  number  of  colored  children  shall  be  less  than 
ten,  the  Board  of  Education  shall  reserve  the  money  raised 
on  the  number  of  said  colored  children,  and  the  money  so  re- 
served shall  be  appropriated  as  they  may  deem  proper  for 
the  education  of  such  colored  children :  Provided^  That 
whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  any  Board  of  Education  of  any 
township  or  townships,  or  incorporated  towns,  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  colored  children  will  be  promoted 
thereby,  then  such  board  or  boards  shall  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorized  to  form  one  school  district  by  the  union 
of  two  or  more  school  districts  or  sub-districts,  or  one  of 
each,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  separate  school  for 
colored  children.  Any  district  so  formed  shall  be  under  the 
control  and  management  of  a  Board  of  Education,  to  be 
composed  of  the  presidents  of  the  Boards  of  Education  re- 
siding in  such  districts :  Provided^  There  shall  be  three  or 
more  ;  but  if  the  number  be  less  than  three,  then  the  defi- 
ciency shall  be  made  up  by  an  election  at  the  time  other 
school  officers  shall  be  elected  m  such  districts,  as  provided 
by  law.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
any  district  so  formed,  to  keep  up  a  school  in  such  district 
the  same  number  of  months  that  other  schools  are  required 
by  law  to  be  kept  up  in  the  territory  included  in  such  dis- 
trict, and  for  this  puipose  to  rent  or  cause  to  be  erected  a 
school  building  in  such  place  within  such  district  as  shall 
best  subserve  the  interest  of  the  colored  children  therein, 
and  to  this  end  such  board  is  hereby  invested  with  the  same 
authority  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  as  is  by  law  conferred 
on  the  Boards  of  Education  in  mcorporated  towns.  In  all 
other  respects  the  terms  and  advantages  of  said  schools  shall 
be  equal  to  others  of  the  same  grade  in  their  respective 
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townships,  cities  and  villages,  and  the  township  Boards  may, 
in  their  respective  townships,  admit  into  the  schools  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section  persons  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age.     [March  1,  1869.] 


PUBLIC  SAFETY. 


Section  1.  All  the  doors  for  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  all  public  school-houses  and  other  public  buildings,  and 
also  of  all  theatres,  assembly  rooms,  halls,  churches,  factories 
with  more  than  twenty  employees,  and  all  other  buildings  or 
places  of  public  resort  whatever,  where  people  are  wont  to 
assemble,  excepting  school-houses  or  churches  of  one  room 
on  the  ground  floor,  which  shall  hereafter  be  erected,  to- 
gether with  all  those  heretofore  erected,  and  which  are  still 
in  use  as  such  public  buildings  or  places  of  resort,  shall  be 
80  hung  as  to  open  outwardly  from  the  audience  rooms,  halls 
or  workshops  of  such  buildings  or  places ;  Provided^  That 
said  doors  may  be  hung  on  double-jointed  hinges,  so  as  to 
open  with  equal  ease  outwardly  and  inwardly. 

Sec.  2.  Any  architect,  superintendent,  or  other  person 
or  persons,  or  body  corporate,  who  may  have  charge  of  the 
erection  or  may  have  the  control  or  custody  of  any  of  the 
said  buildings  or  places  of  resort  mentioned  in  section  one 
of  this  act,  who  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  said  first  section  within  six  months  from  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  in  cases  of  said  buildings  or  places  afore- 
said, which  have  been  heretofore  erected,  and  before  the 
completion  or  occupation  for  said  purposes  of  any  of  said 
buildings  or  places  now  in  process  of  erection,  shall,  on 
proof  of  such  refusal  or  failure,  before  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  be  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which  said  fine  shall  be 
collected  as  is  now  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of 
fines  in  such  cases,  and  when  collected  shall  be  paid  into 
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and  become  a  part  of  the  public  school  fund  of  the  couDtv 
or  city  or  incorporated  town  in  which  said  misdemeanor  was 
committed.     [March  9,  1872.] 


AN  ACT 

III  relation  to  the  qualiflcations  of  the  Directors  of  the  St.  Leais  Public 

Schools. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Stale  of 
Missouri^  as  follows: 

Section  1.  No  Director  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schook 
shall  be  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  contracts  for 
building  or  repairing  school-houses,  nor  in  furnishing  sup- 
plies to  the  schools ;  and  any  Director  becoming  so  inter- 
ested shall  be  immediately  suspended  by  the  President  of 
the  Board,  who  shall  notify  the  Board  of  Directors  of  such 
fact,  whereupon  the  Board  of  Directors  shall,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  convene  to  hear  and  determine  the  same,  and  if 
bv  a  two-third  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  he  be  found 
so  interested,  he  shall  be  immediately  dismissed  from  the 
Board,  and  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  for  an 
election  to  fill  the  vacancv. 

Sec.  2.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from 
and  after  its  passage.     [March  24,  1870.] 
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From  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 

ADOPTED  NOVEMBER,  1875. 


ARTICLE  XL— EDUCATION. 

* 

Section  1 . — Public  Schools  —  Persons  of  School  Age. — 
A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  being  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people,  the  General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain 
free  public  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  per- 
sons in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years. 

Sec.  2. — DUimrsement  of  School  Funds — Certain  Dis- 
tricts  not  entitled  to.— The  income  of  all  the  funds  provided  by 
the  State  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools  shall  be  paid 
annually  to  the  several  county  treasurers  to  be  disbursed 
according  to  law ;  but  no  school  district,  in  which  a  free 
public  school  has  not  been  maintained  at  least  three  months 
during  the  year  for  which  the  distribution  is  made,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of  such  funds. 

Sec.  3.  —  Schools  for  Colored  Children.  —  Separate  free 
public  schools  shall  be  established  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren of  African  descent. 

Sec.  4. — Board  of  Education. — ^The  supenision  of  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  shall  be- vested  in  a  <'  Board 
of  Education,"  whose  powers  and  duties  shall  be  prescribed 
by  law.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  shall  be 
President  of  the  Board.  The  Governor,  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney-General  shall  be  ex-officio  members,  and  with 
the  Superintendent,  compose  said  Board  of  Education. 

Sec.  5. — State  University. — ^The  General  Assembly  shall, 
whenever  the  school  fund  will  permit,  and  the  actual  neces- 
sity of  thjB  same  may  require,  aid  and  maintain  the  State 
University,  now  established,  with  its  present  departments. 
The  government  of  the  State  University  shall  be  vested  in 
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a  Board  of  Curators,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  6. — School  Fund. — The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that 
have  been  or  hereafter  may  be  granted  by  the  United  States 
to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  this  State 
or  the  United  States  ;  also,  all  moneys,  stocks,  bonds,  lands, 
and  other  property  now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for 
purposes  of  education  ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of 
lands  and  other  property  and  effects  that  may  accrue  to  the 
State  by  escheat,  from  unclaimed  dividends  and  distributive 
shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons ;  also  any  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  which  may  have  been  or 
hereafter  may  be  paid  over  to  this  State  (if  Congress  will 
consent  to  such  appropriation)  ;  also,  all  other  grants,  gifts, 
or  devises  that  have  been,  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  this 
State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated  by  the  State  or  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  gift  or  devise,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
State  Treasury,  and  securely  invested  and  sacredly  pre- 
served as  a  Public  School  Fund;  the  annual  income  of 
which  fund,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  revenue 
of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose, 
shall  be  faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining the  free  public  schools  and  the  State  University  in 
this  Article  provided  for,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes 
whatsoever. 

Sec.  7. — Deficiency  in  School  Funds — State  Revenue, — 
In  case  the  Public  School  Fund,  now  provided  and  set  apart 
by  law  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools,  shall  be  insuf- 
ficient to  sustain  a  ft*ee  school  at  least  four  months  in 
every  year  in  each  school  district  in  this  State,  the  General 
Assembly  may  provide  for  such  deficiency  in  accordance 
with  section  eleven  of  the  Article  on  Revenue  and  Taxation  ; 
but  in  no  case  shall  there  be  set  apart  less  than  twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  exclusive  of  the  interest  and 
sinking  ftmd,  to  be  applied  annually  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools. 
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Sec.  8. — County  School  Fund. — All  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds,  lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  a  county 
school  fund  ;  also,  the  net  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  estrays  ; 
also,  the  clear  proceeds  of  all  penalties  and  forfeitures,  and 
of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach 
of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State,  and  all  moneys 
which  shall  be  paid  by  persons  as  an  equivalent  for  exemp- 
tion from  military  duty,  shall  belong  to  and  be  securely 
invested,  and  sacredly  preserved  in  the  several  counties,  as 
a  county  public  school  fund ;  the  income  of  which  fund  shall 
be  faithfrilly  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining 
free  public  schools  in  the  several  counties  of  this  State. 

Sec.  9. — Investment  of  JPublic  School  Fund. — ^No  part  of 
the  Public  School  Fund  of  the  State  shall  ever  be  invested 
in  the  stock  or  bonds,  or  other  obligations,  of  any  other 
State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  town  or  corporation ;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  of  any  lands  or  other  property  which 
now  belong,  or  may  hereafter  belong  to  said  school  ftind, 
shall  be  invested  in  the  bonds  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  or 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  10. — Investment  of  County  School  Fund. — ^All  coun- 
ty school  funds  shall  be  loaned  only  upon  uninciHnbered 
real  estate  security,  of  double  the  value  of  the  loan,  with 
personal  security  in  addition  thereto. 

Sec.  11. — Schools  for  Religious  or  Sectarian  Purposes. — 
Neither  the  General  Assembly,  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
to^Tiship,  school  district,  or  other  municipal  corporation, 
shall  ever  make  an  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  whatever,  anything  in  aid  of  any  religious  creed, 
church,  or  sectarian  purpose  ;  or  to  help  to  support  or  sus- 
tain any  private  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  univer- 
sity, or  other  institution  of  learning,  controlled  by  any 
religious  creed,  church,  or  sectarian  dominion  whatever; 
nor  shall  any  grant  or  donation  of  personal  property  or  real 
estate  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any  county,  city,  town, 
or  other  municipal  corporation,  for  any  religious  creed, 
church  or  sectarian  purpose  whatever. 
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COPIES  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS, 

MAKING  APPROPRIATIONS  OF  THE  VACANT  LANDS  IN  THE 

VILLAGE  OP  ST.  LOUIS,  Etc.,  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI. 


AN  ACT 


Making  further  provision  for  settling  claims  to  land  in  the  Territory  of 

Missouri. 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted^  etc. ,  That  the  rights,  titles  and 
claims  to  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots,  common-field  lots 
and  commons  in,  adjoining  and  belonging  to  the  several 
towns  or  villages  of  Portage  des  Sioux,  St.  Charles,  St. 
Louis,  St.  Ferdinand,  Ville-a-Robert,  Carondelet,  Ste.  Gen- 
evieve, New  Madrid,  New  Bourbon,  Little  Prairie,  and 
Arkansas,  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,  which  lots  have  been 
inhabited,  cultivated  or  possessed  prior  to  the  twentieth  day 
of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three,  shall  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  confirmed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
respective  towns  or  villages  aforesaid,  according  to  their  seve- 
ral right  or  rights  in  common  thereto  :  Provided ^  That  nothing 
therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  of 
any  persons  claiming  the  same  lands,  or  any  part  thereof, 
whose  claims  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners for  adjusting  and  settling  claims  to  land  in  the  said 
Territory.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  principal  deputy 
surveyor  for  the  said  Territory,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to  survey 
or  cause  to  be  surveyed  and  marked  (where  the  same  has 
not  already  been  done  according  to  law)  the  out-boimdary 
lines  of  the  said  several  towns  or  villages,  so  as  to  include 
the   out-lots,    common-field    lots    and    commons    thereto 
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respectively  belonging.  And  he  shall  make  out  plats  of  the 
surveys,  which  he  shall  transmit  to  the  Surveyor  Genei'al,  . 
who  shall  forward  copies  of  the  said  plats  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office  and  the  Recorder 
of  Land  Titles  ;  the  expense  of  surveying  said  out-boundary 
lines  shall  be  paid  by  the  United  States  out  of  any  moneys 
appropriated  for  surveying  the  public  lands :  Provided., 
That  the  whole  expense  shall  not  exceed  three  dollars  for 
every  mile  that  shall  be  actually  surveyed  and  marked. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots  or  com- 
mon-field lots  included  in  such  surveys,  which  are  not  right- 
fully owned  or  claimed  by  any  private  individuals,  or  held  a^i 
commons  belonging  to  such  towns  or  villages,  or  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may  not  think  proper  to 
rcsen^e  for  military  puiposes,  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  reserved  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  respective 
towns  or  villages  aforesaid:  Provided^  that  the  whole 
quantity  of  land  contained  in  the  lots  reserved  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  any  one  town  or  village  shall  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands  included  in  the  gene- 

I'al  survey  of  such  town  or  village. 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

Approved  June  13,  1812. 


AN  ACT 

Supplementary  to  an  Act  passed  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand eij^ht  hundred  and  twelve,  entitled  '^  An  Act  making  Airther 
provision  for  settling  the  claims  to  land  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri." 

Section  1 .  Be  it  enacted j  etc. ,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  individual  owners,  or  claimants,  of  town  or  village 
lots,  out^lots  and  common  field  lots  in,  adjoining,  or  belong- 
ing to  the  several  towns  or  villages  of  Portage  des  Sioux, 
St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St.  Ferdinand,  Ville-a-Robert, 
Carondelet,  Ste.  Genevieve,  New  Madrid,  New  Bourbon  and 
Little  Prairie,  in  Missouri,  and  the  village  of  Arkansas  in. 
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the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  whose  lots  were  confirmed  by  the 
act  of  Congress  of  the  thirtieth  [thirteenth]  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  entitled  **  An  Act  making 
further  provision  for  settlmg  the  claims  to  land  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Missouri,"  on  the  ground  of  inhabitation,  cultiva- 
tion or  possession,  prior  to  the  twentieth  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  three,  to  proceed,  within 
eighteen  months  after  the  passage  of  this  act  to  designate 
their  said  lots,  by  proving  before  the  Recorder  of  Land 
Titles,  for  said  State  and  Territory,  the  fact  of  such  inhabi- 
tation, cultivation  or  possession,  and  the  boundaries  and 
extent  of  each  claim,  so  as  to  enable  the  Surveyor  General 
to  distinguish  the  private  from  the  vacant  lots  appertaining 
to  the  said  towns  and  villages. 

Sec.  2.  That  immediately  after  the  expiration  of  the 
said  term  allowed  for  proving  such  facts,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Surveyor  General,  within  whose  district  such  lots  lie, 
to  proceed,  under  the  instructions  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office,  to  survey,  designate  and  set  apart 
to  the  said  towns  and  villages  respectively,  so  many  of  the 
said  vacant  town  or  vUlage  lots,  out>-lots  and  common-field 
lots,  for  the  support  of  schools  in  the  said  towns  and  villages 
respectively,  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  not, 
before  that  time,  have  reserved  for  military  purposes,  and 
not  exceeding  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  lands  included 
in  the  general  survey  of  such  towns  or  villages,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  second  section  of  the  above  mentioned 
act  of  Congress ;  and  also  to  survey  and  designate,  so  soon 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  as  may  be,  the  commons  belong- 
ing to  said  towns  and  villages,  according  to  their  respective 
claims  and  confirmations  under  the  said  act  of  Congress, 
where  the  same  has  not  been  already  done :  Provided^  That 
lots  relinquished  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  damages 
done  them  by  earthquakes,  and  in  lieu  of  which  lands  have 
been  located  elsewhere,  shall  neither  be  so  designated  or  set 
apart,  nor  taken  into  the  estimate  of  the  quantity  to  which 
any  town  or  village  is  entitled. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  Recorder  shall  issue  a  certificate  of 
confirmation  for  each  claim  confirmed,  and  shall  receive  for 
the  services  required  of  him  by  this  act  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
for  each  lot  so  proved  to  have  been  inhabited,  cultivated  and 
possessed,  to  be  paid  by  the  respective  claimants ;  and  so 
soon  as  the  said  term  shall  have  expired,  he  shall  furnish  the 
Surveyor  General  with  a  list  of  the  lots  so  proved  to  have 
been  inhabited,  cultivated  or  possessed,  to  serve  as  his  guide 
in  distinguishing  them  from  the  vacant  lots  to  be  set  apart 
as  above  described,  and  shall  transnut  a  copy  of  such  list  to 
the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 

Approved  May  26,  1824. 


AN  ACT 

Further  supplemental  to  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  making  further  pro- 
visions for  settling  the  claims  to  land  in  the  Territory  of  Missouri,'' 
passed  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
twelve. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted^  etc.^  That  the  United  States 
do  hereby  relinquish  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  towns 
or  villages  of  Portage  des  Sioux,  St.  Charles,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Ferdinand,  Ville-a-Robert,  Carondelet,  Ste.  Genevieve,  New 
^ladrid.  New  Bourbon,  and  Little  Prairie,  in  the  State  of 
^Cssouri,  all  the  right,  title  and  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  the  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots,  common-field 
lots  and  commons  in,  adjoining  and  belonging  to  the  said 
to>vns  or  villages,  confirmed  to  them  respectively  by  the  first 
i>ection  of  the  act  of  Congress,  entitled  **An  Act  makuig 
further  provisions  for  settling  the  claims  to  land  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Missouri,"  passed  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  to  be  held  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  said  towns  and  villages,  in  full  property,  according 
to  their  several  rights  therein,  to  be  regulated  or  disposed 
of  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  laws  of 
of  the  State  of  ilissouri. 
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Sec.  2.  Aiid  be  it  further  enactedy  That  the  United 
States  do  hereby  relinquish  all  their  right,  title  and  interest 
in  and  to  the  town  and  village  lots,  out>-lots  and  common- 
field  lots  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  reserved  for  the  support 
of  schools  in  the  respective  towns  and  villages  aforesaid  by 
the  second  section  of  the  above  recited  act  of  Congress ;  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  or  regulated  for 
the  same  puri)08es,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Legislature  of  said  State. 

Approved  Januaiy  27,  1831. 
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RULES 


FOR    THE    GOVERNJ^IENT    OF    THE    BOARD    OF 

PRESIDENT    AND     DHIECTORS     OF    THE 

ST.    LOUIS    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


ELECTION    OF    DIRECTORS. 

Rule  1.  All  general  elections  for  Directors  of  the  St. 
Loiiis  Public  Schools  shall  be  held  in  the  respective  wards 
at  the  same  time  as  the  general  city  election  for  Councilmen 
ill  said  wards,  and  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Board 
niuy  direct. 

Rule  2.  Said  elections  shall  be  conducted  by  two  judges 
and  one  clerk  for  each  poll  at  which  said  elections  are  to  be 
held,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  sworn  to  discharge 
faitlifully  their  duty  by  some  one  qualified  to  administer  an 
oath.  The  certificates  of  the  judges  of  the  election,  signed 
by  them  and  attested  by  the  clerk,  showing  the  full  return 
of  all  votes  polled  at  such  election,  and  for  whom  given, 
shall  constitute  the  credentials  of  the  person  having  the 
largest  number  of  votes  so  returned,  and  shall  entitle  him 
to  his  seat  as  hereinafter  provided — ^the  Board  reserving  the 
right  to  declare  null  and  void  the  election  of  any  Director 
when  it  shall  deem  the  same  illegal. 

Rule  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretaiy,  in  all 
elections,  to  furnish  to  the  judges  and  clerk  at  each  of  the 
respective  polls  a  printed  form  of  certificates  of  return,  a 
1k)x  for  holding  the  ballots,  and  a  book  with  the  names  of 
the  registered  voters ;  and  upon  receiving  the  returns  of 
elections,  to  preserve  the  same  until  the  ne3ct  session  of  the 
Board  thereafter,  and  deliver  them  sealed  to  the  President. 
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Whenever  any  vacancy  shall  occur,  he  shall  notify  the  Board 
at  its  first  session  thereafter,  who  shall  thereupon  order  a 
special  election  to^be  held,  and  notice  thereof  to  be  pul>- 
lished  in  two  or  more  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  city, 
for  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the.  day  on  which  such  election 
is  to  be  held ;  Provided^  always^  That  no  special  election 
shall  be  held  if  such  vacancy  occur  within  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  general  election. 

Rule  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judges  and  clerk  to 
fill  said  form  of  certificates  of  returns  with  the  names  of  the 
candidates,  and  the  number  of  votes  each  received ;  the 
votes  shall  be  recorded  in  the  book  furnished,  and  numbered 
— ^a  corresponding  number  being  set  opposite  the  name  of 
each  voter,  in  the  same  manner  as  prescribed  by  the  present 
law  regulating  elections  in  St.  Louis  County.  They  shall 
sign  and  seal  the  same,  and  <Jeliver  them  to  the  Secretary, 
for  which  service  each  judge  and  clerk  shall  receive  the  sum 
of  five  dollars. 

Rule  5.  The  returns  being  delivered  to  the  President  as 
hereinbefore  provided,  he  shall  open  and  read  them  to  the 
Board,  and  shall  ask  of  each  person  elected  the  following 
questions,  which  must  be  answered  under  oath  in  the 
aflirmative : 

First — ^Are  you  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  ? 

Second — Have  you  paid  a  city  tax? 

Third — Have  you  resided  in  the  ward  from  which  you 
were  elected  for  six  months  next  preceding  your  election? 

And  the  following,  which  must  be  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, in  like  manner : 

First — ^Are  you  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Common 
Council,  or  do  you  hold  any  oflice  under  the  City  of  St. 
Louis,  to  which  you  were  either  elected  or  appointed? 

Second — ^Are  you,  directlj''  or  indirectly,  indebted  to  the 
'*  Board  of  President  and  Dii'ectors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools?" 

Tliird — ^Are  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  m  any 
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real  property  which  is  leased  of  the  Public  Schools,  or  that 
is  claimed  by  them? 

Fourth — ^Are  you,  directly  or  indirectly,  interested  in  any 
claim  held  adverse  to  the  title  of  the  Public  Schools  to  any 
of  the  lands  allotted  to  them  or  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  to 
any  property  which  is  claimed  by  them?  ^ 

All  of  which  questions  being  answered,  the  President  shall 
submit  the  following  proposition  to  a  vote  of  the  Board,  to 
wit:  Has  the  member  elect  satisfactorily  answered  the 
questions  propounded?  which  proposition  being  decided  in 
the  affirmative,  the  person  so  answering  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing oath,  and  be  deemed  and  declared  duly  elected  and 
qualified  as  Director,  and  shall  take  his  seat  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  : 

STATE  OF  MISSOURI,  )  „ 
County  op  St.  Louis.   3 

I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  wUl  support  the  Constitation  and 

laws  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  the  Rules 

and  Regulations  of  the  **  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St. 

Louis  Public  Schools,''  and  that  I  will  faithfully  demean  myself  in  office 

as  School  Director,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  so  help 

meOod. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me,  > 
this day  of ,  18—.        3 

[SEAL.^ 

OFFICERS    OF   THE   BOARD. 

KuLE  6.  The  Board  shall,  at  its  first  regular  session  in 
May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  in  each  year,  elect  a 
President  and  Vice-President  from  their  own  number,  and  a 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Attorney,  Superintendent,  Bailiff  and 
Architect,  who  shall  hold  their  respective  oflSces  for  one 
year,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  elected  and  quali- 
fied, unless  sooner  removed  by  the  Board.  The  election  of 
the  officers  of  the  Board  here  named  shall  be  by  ballot,  and 
a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  shall  be  necessary  to  elect. 
Xo  election  of  oflicers  shall  be  held  except  at  a  regular 
session  or  adjourned  session  held  for  that  purpose. 

DUTIES   OF   PRESIDENT. 

BuLE  7.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside 
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at  all  sessions  of  the  Board,  preserve  order,  enforce  the 
rules ;  sign  all  bonds,  notes,  agreements,  deeds  or  leasee 
ordered  to  be  executed  by  the  Board;  sign  all  warrants 
drawn  on  the  Treasurer ;  appoint  all  standing  conimitt<?es 
and  all  special  committees,  when  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
The  President  shall  also  be  custodian  of  the  official  bonds  of 
the  officers. 

DUTIES   OF   VICE-PRESIDENT. 

Rule  8.  In  case  of  the  resignation,  absence,  or  other 
cause  of  disability  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President  shall 
do  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  the  President.  In  case  of 
absence' or  disability  of  both  the  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, a  President  pro  tern,  shall  do  and  perform  all  the  du- 
ties of  the  President. 

DUTIES   OF   secretary. 

Rule  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  (in  addi- 
tion to  the  duties  defined  in  rule  3)  to  record  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Board  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
index  the  same.  This  index  shall  contain  among  its  cap- 
tions, also  the  following  headings  : 

1.  HesolutionSy  giving  current  number,  object,  date,  and 
page  of  record. 

2.  Report  y  with  separate  headings  for  each  standing  com- 
mittee and  each  officer,  and  one  heading  for  special  com- 
mittees jointly,  giving  current  number,  object,  date,  and 
page  of  record. 

3.  HuleSy  giving  current  number,  object,  date,  and  page 
of  record. 

4.  Contracts^  giving  current  number,  subject,  date,  and 
page  of  record. 

Rule  10.  The  Secretary  shall  attest  all  public  acts  of 
the  President,  affix  thereto,  when  necessary,  the  seal  of  the 
ooi'poration,  and  prepare  notices  to  be  served  on  the  mem- 
bers, in  due  time,  of  all  regular  and  special  sessions  of  the 
Board  and  the  committees  thereof. 

Rule  11.     He  shall  present  to  the  chairman  of  each  com- 
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mittee  a  statement  of  the  business,  and  all  applications,  res- 
olutions, and  propositions  referred  to  the  same-,  with  such 
l>ook8,  plats,  and  documents  in  possession  of  the  Board  as 
the  respective  committees  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

RuL£  12.  He  shall  take  into  his  possession  all  deeds, 
books,  letters,  and  other  papers  belonging  to  the  coi-poration, 
and  keep  the  same  in  good  order,  subject  at  all  times  to  the 
order  of  the  Board,  or  the  examination  of  any  member 
thereof,  and  shall  lay  before  the  Board,  at  each  meeting,  all 
letters  or  other  documents  left  with  or  directed  to  him  for 
that  purpose.  He  shall  keep  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Public  Schools  in  the  manner  designated  by  the  Board. 

Rule  13.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  regular  docket, 
and  place  upon  the  same  all  reports  due'  at  certain  periods, 
pursuant  to  the  iiiles  or  resolutions  of  the  Board.  He  shall 
likewise  place  upon  the  docket  all  resolutions,  reports, 
applications,  and  communications  which  are  referred  to  com- 
mittees or  oflScers,  whether  such  reference  is  made  with  or 
Mrithout  instruction  for  reporting  an  opinion,  for  action,  or 
with  power  to  act ;  and  he  shall  keep  all  such  matters  refer- 
red upon  the  docket  until  the  same  are  disposed  of  by  report 
and  action  of  the  Board,  or  by  default. 

Rule  14.  He  shall  make  out  all  accounts  for  moneys 
due  this  corporation,  and  deliver  and  charge  the  same  to  the 
Bailiff,  and  furnish  to  the  Board,  at  each  regular  session,  a 
statement  of  receipts  and  exjienditures.  He  shall  pay  over 
to  the  Treasurer,  at  least  once  in  each  week,  all  moneys  col- 
lected or  received  by  him  for  the  Board.  He  shall,  at  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  out  a  report  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Board,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
lands  in  its  possession,  whether  held  in  fee  simple  or  under 
lease ;  how  disposed  of,  either  by  leasing  or  for  school-house 
sites ;  the  quantity  of  land  unleased,  and  where  located. 

Rule.  15.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  necessary  knowledge  in  relation  to  the 
real  estate  owned  by  this  Board,  as  to  its  location,  condition, 
and  value ;  and  he  shall  possess  himself  of  such  other  infor- 
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mation  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Board  or  to  any  person 
having  business  with  the  corporation.  He  shall  keep  the 
plats  of  all  the  real  estate  of  the  Public  Schools,  representing 
upon  these  plats  the  actual  condition  of  the  real  estate.  Ho 
shall,  also,  keep  a  complete  register  of  such  real  estate,  in 
book  form,  giving  the  full  description  and  designation  of  all 
lots  and  parcels  of  land,  with  the  date  and  amount  of  the 
last  valuation  placed  upon  the  same,  stating  the  names  of 
lessees  where  property  is  leased,  or  of  schools  and  buildings 
where  so  occupied. 

Rule  16.  The  Secretary  shall  receive  and  register,  for 
the  inspection  and  examination  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
all  accounts  and  bills  presented  against  the  Board ;  and  in 
this  register  of  bills  he  shall,  for  each  bill,  refer  to  the  pro- 
per record,  authority,  or  rule  upon  which  such  bill  is  based, 
giving,  in  every  instance,  date,  page  and  time  of  record,  or 
page  and  number  of  rules.  He  shall  also  report  to  the  Board 
upon  the  condition  of  all  accounts,  books,  plats,  and  indexes, 
at  the  regular  session  next  preceding  the  session  at  which 
the  report  of  the  quarterly  examination  by  the  Auditing 
Committee  is  due. 

Rule  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give 
the  necessary  information  to  all  parties  desirous  of  purchas- 
ing or  leasing  lots  ;  and  he  shall  negotiate  with  such  parties 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Lands  and 
Claims,  or  the  Committee  on  Leases,  and  report  to  the  re- 
spective committee  the  result  of  his  negotiations.  He  shall 
keep  a  complete  lease  record  posted  up  to  date,  and  shall 
report  at  each  regular  session  of  the  Board  what  leases,  if 
any,  have  expired  since  the  last  regular  session  ;  and  if  none 
have  expired,  he  shall  report  this  fact.  He  shall  also  report 
whether  the  leases  and  renewals  of  leases  granted  have  been 
executed  by  the  parties,  and  he  shall  continue  to  report  all 
such  unexecuted  leases  at  each  session,  until  the  same  are 
cither  executed  or  revoked  bv  the  Board.  No  lease  or  renewal 
of  lease  shall  be  delivered  by  the  Secretary  unless  the  same 
shall  have  been  first  reported  to  the  Board,  by  givmg  the 
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name  of  lessees,  description  of  property,  condition,  pe- 
riod of  lease,  and  the  price  agreed  upon,  and  the  execution 
of  which  shall  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board, 

KuiiE  18.  The  Secretary  shall  be  authorized  to  appoint, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board,  a  clerk  to  assist  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  during  his  period  of  office, 
at  such  compensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

KuLE  19.  The  Secretary  shall  devote  himself  exclusively 
to    the  business  of  his  office. 

KuLE  20.  He  shall  give  bond,  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  with 
such  security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

PUTIES   OF   TREASURER. 

Rule  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive 
and  keep  the  money  and  money  obligations  of  this  Corj^ora- 
tion,  and  to  pay  out  the  money  upon  warrants  di-awn  by  the 
President  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Rule  22.  He  shall  keep  a  correct  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  all  moneys  by  him  received  and  disbursed,  in  a  book 
to  be  kept  by  him  for  that  purpose,  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  any  member  of  the  Board ;  he  shall  render  a  statement  to 
the  Board  monthly,  and  oflener  if  required. 

Rule  23.  He  shall  give  bond,  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties, 
with  such  security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

DUTIES   OF   ATTORNEY. 

Rule  24.  It  shall  .be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney  to  take 
charge  of  the  legal  business  of  the  Board  in  all  the  courts  of 
the  State  and  of  the  United  States  (his  expenses  and  extra 
compensation  being  allowed  by  the  Board  when  he  is  required 
to  go  out  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis),  and  to  make  a  report 
to  the  Board  semi-annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  April 
and  October,  of  the  state  of  their  business  in  the  courts ; 
and  he  shall  enumerate  in  such  report  all  undecided  claims 
of  the  Boai'd,  and  also  report  the  disposal  of  such  as  had 
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been  acted  upon  during  the  last  half  year.  He  shall  atteud 
the  sessions  of  the  Board,  and  give  his  written  opinion  on  all 
legal  questions  referred  to  him  by  the  Board  or  by  standing 
<*ommittees ;  draw  all  legal  instruments,  leases  and  other 
conveyances  of  the  Board,  and  pay  all  moneys  collected  by 
him  for  the  Board  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 

Rule  25.  He  shall  give  bond,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties,  with  such 
security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Board. 

DUTIES   OF   SUPERINTEXDENT. 

Rule  26.  The  Superintendent  shall  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  duties  of  his  oflSce,  and  shall  be  empowered  to 
appoint,  subject  to  the 'approval  of  the  Board,  such  clerks 
as  may  be  needed  in  his  office,  and  at  such  compensation  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Board. 

Rlxe  27.  He  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  to  this  end  shall  visit 
them,  examine  into  their  condition  and  progress,  and  see 
that  all  the  rules  prescribed  for  their  govemilient  are  faith- 
fully observ^ed. 

Rule  28.  He  shall  inform  himself  regarding  the  progress 
of  instruction  and  discipline  in  schools  in  other  places,  and 
from  time  to  time  suggest  appropriate  means  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

Rule  29.  He  shall  report  in  writing,  at  the  end  of  even' 
((uaiter,  or  whenever  required  by  the  Board,  ^ving  a  detwled 
statement  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools,  and 
recommending  such  measures  for  their  improvement  as  he 
may  deem  advisable.  In  the  month  of  October  the  Super- 
intendent shall  report  an  estimate  of  the  probable  increase 
of  pupils  for  whom  seats  shall  be  provided  before  the  month 
of  September  of  the  ensuing  year,  specifying  as  nearly  a« 
may  be  the  localities  in  which  the  school  accommodations 
are  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  community.  He  shall 
make  his  annual  report  on  or  before  the  first  meeting  in 
December  following  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year. 
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Rui^  30.  In  the  event  of  the  building  or  alteiing  of 
.school-houses,  he  shall  communicate  to  the  Board  such  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  as  he  may  possess,  and  shall  suggest 
!;»uch  plans  for  the  same  as  he  may  consider  most  economical 
and  best  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  teachers  and 
pupils. 

Rule  31.  He  shall  make  investigation  as  to  the  condi- 
tion and  number  of  children  in  the  city  who  are  not  receiving 
the  benefits  of  education,  and  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain  the 
reasons,  and  suggest  the  remedies. 

Rlxe  32.  He  shall  attend  all  sessions  of  the  Board,  and, 
when  requested,  those  of  the  standing  committees. 

Rule  33.  He  shall  be  present  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Board 
every  day  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one  o'clock,  to 
attend  to  such  office  business  as  pertains  to  his  department. 

Rule  34.  He  shall  prepare  the  forms  for  the  necessary 
school  registers,  lx)oks  of  record,  and  blanks  for  the  use  of 
teachers. 

Rule  35.  He  shall  supervise  and  certify  to  the  semi- 
<|uarterly  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers,  as  returned  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  several  schools,  and  shall  countersign  all  requi- 
sitions for  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus  and  supplies, 
whenever  such  are  necessary,  and  state  in  such  requisitions 
the  purpose'  for  which  such  books,  apparatus  and  supplies 
are  to  be  used  ;  he  shall  also  certify  to  all  vouchers  for  such 
supplies. 

Rule  36.  The  Assistant  Superintendents  shall  aid  the 
Superintendent  in  performing  the  work  devolving  upon  him 
by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board,  and  they  shall, 
further,  occupy  their  whole  time  during  the  sessions  of  tlie 
schools  in  visiting  the  various  departments  of  the  same,  ex- 
cept when  requh'ed  by  the  Superintendent  to  assist  him  in 
the  performance  of  other  duties.  They  shall,  further,  re- 
l)ort  to  the  Superintendent,  weekly,  or  oftener,  in  writing, 
jriving  the  details  of  their  observations  in  the  schools,  and 
recommending  such  measures  as  they  deem  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  the  same. 
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DUTIES   OF   BAtLIFF. 

Rule  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Bailiff  to  take 
charge  of  and  protect  the  real  estate  held  by  the  Board  from 
any  trespass,  wrong,  or  injuiy ;  to  prevent  any  person  from 
taking  possession  of  said  real  estate  without  the  permission 
of  the  Board  ;  to  inform  the  Board,  from  time  to  time,  when 
any  person  shall  be  in  the  adverse  possession  of  any  of  said 
real  estate,  and  order  such  person  away  from  the  same. 

Rule  38.  He  shall  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  tenants  of  the  Board,  collect  all  bills  placed  in  his  hancl^ 
by  the  Secretary,  and  report  the  names  of  all  delinquents  at 
the  first  regular  session  thereafter,  and  shall  continue  to  re- 
port the  same  until  all  delinquents  have  paid  up,  or  are  re- 
leased by  the  Board,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  All  rent^ 
and  other  moneys  collected  or  received  by  said  Bailiff  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  receiving  or  collecting  the  same. 

Rule  39.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  over  the 
janitors  of  the  several  school-houses,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Janitors. 

Rule  40.  After  the  close  of  each  scholastic  year,  the 
Bailiff  shall  take  an  inventory  of  all  furniture  and  effects  in 
the  different  schools,  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  session 
of  the  Board,  together  with  an  estimate  of  its  value  and  i\ 
statement  of  its  condition,  its  increase  or  loss  as  compared 
with  the  last  year's  inventory  and  estimate. 

Rule  41.  He  shall  attend  to  any  other  business  or  order 
of  the  Board  which  is  not  required  to  be  attended  to  by  anv 
other  officer  thereof,  except  as  herein  otherwise  pro>'ided. 
He  shall  keep  a  conveyance  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
his  duties. 

Rule  42.  He  shall  be  present  at  the  office  of  the  Board 
eveiy  day  from  11  o'clock  a.m.  to  1  o'clock  p.m. 

Rule  43.  No  act,  contract,  transaction,  or  proceeding  of 
said  Bailiff,  except  his  receipt  for  rent,  shall  bind  the  Board 
or  injure  or  prejudice  any  right,  title  or  interest  of,  in  or  to 
any  property  held  by  the  Board. 
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Rule  44.  Said  Bailiff  shall  give  bond,  payable  to  this 
Corporation,  with  such  security  as  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Board,  in  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  conditioned  that 
he  will  deliver  to  and  pay  over  to  this  Corporation  and 
account  for  all  money,  books,  papers,  maps,  evidences  of 
debt,  and  other  property  and  effects  of  this  Board  that  may 
come  into  his  possession  or  control,  and  that  he  will  in  all 
things  faithfully  discharge  his  duties  as  such  Bailiff. 

DUTIES   OF   ARCHITECT. 

Rule  45.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Architect  to  draft 
plans,   specifications,  and  contracts  for  all  buildings   and 
improvements   ordered  by  the  Board,  and  to  furnish  the 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  copies  of  such  plans, 
specifications,  and  contracts  in  each  case.     He  shall  superin- 
tend the  construction  of  all  buildings   and  improvements 
ordered  by  the  Board  from  their  inception  to  their  final  com- 
pletion.    He  shall  turn  over,  at  the  termination  of  his  office, 
the  superintendence  of  all  buildings  and  improvements  then 
in  process  of  erection  or  construction  to  his  successor  in 
office,  and  shall  deliver  all  duplicate  plans,  specifications, 
and  contracts  to  the  chairman  of  the  Building  Committee 
without  delay.     The  Architect  shall  furthermore  have  gen- 
eral supervision  of  all  school-houses,  yards,  and  outhouses 
belonging  to  the  Board,  and  shall  attend  to  all  repairs  to  the 
same,  and  report  regularly  to  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Board  work  necessary  in  his  opinion  to  be  done  therein,  and 
submit  his  accounts  for  all  work  which  may  be  ordered  by 
the  Committee  to  be  done,  to  said  Committee  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  said  work.     He  shall  have  and  keep  an  office  in 
the  Poljrtechnic  Building,  with  regular  office  hours,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Building  Committee,  and  give  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  and  business  of  the  Board 
as  specified  in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  be  in  all  respects 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Building  Committee  in  the 
performance  of  his  said  duties.     It  shall  furthermore  be  the 
duty  of  the  Architect  to  report  to  the  Board  at  each  regular 
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meeting  all  expenditures  on  tu'count  of  repairs  incurred 
during  the  pre\'ious  month. 

Rule  46.  He  shall  receive  as  compensation  in  full  for  all 
the  services  required  of  him  such  salary  as  may  be  fixed  bv 
the  Board  ;  but  he  shall  be  allowed  such  assistance  for  locsU 
superintendence  and  draughtsmen  in  his  office  as  may  1)0 
deemed  necessary  by  the  Building  Committee,  and  whose 
pay  shall  be  determined  by  the  Board. 

Rule  47.  For  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  as 
above  specified,  he  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  with  securities  approved  by  the  Board. 

COMMITTEES   AND   THEIR  DUTIES. 

Rule  48.  The  President  shall  appoint,  at  the  regular 
session  in  May,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  of  each  of  which  he  shall  bo  a 
member  ex  officio^  viz. : 

1.  Auditing  Committee,  consisting  of  three  members. 

2.  Teachers'  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members. 

3.  Committee  on  Lands  and  Claims,  consisting  ^f  six 

members. 

4.  Committee  on  Leases,  consisting  of  six  membei's. 

5.  Committee  on  Publication  and  Supplies,  consisting  of 

six  members. 

6.  Committee  -on   Course   of  Study,   Text-books,  ami 

Apparatus,  consisting  of  six  members. 

7.  Building  Committee,  consisting  of  six  members. 

8.  Committee  on  Janitors,  consisting  of  six  members. 

9.  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  consisting  of  three 

members. 

10.  Committee  on  Salaries,  consisting  pf  three  membeis. 

11.  Library  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members. 

12.  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulatioas,  consisting  of 

three  members. 
Rule  49.    The  Teachers'  Committee,  Committee  on  Laud:^ 
and  Claims,  Committee  on  Leases,  Committee  on  Publication 
and  Supplies,  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  Text  Book? 
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and  Apparatus 9  Committee  on  Janitors,  and  Building  Commit- 
tee, shall  consist  of  one  member  from  each  district,  the  districts 
to  be  composed  as  follows :  The  Thirteenth,  First  and 
Second  Wards  shall  constitute  the  First  District ;  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Wards,  the  Second ;  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Wards, 
the  Third ;  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Wards,  the  Fourth  ;  thi^ 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Wards,  the  Fifth;  the  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Wards,  the  Sixth  District.  Four  members  of  any 
one  of  said  committees  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  th(» 
transaction  of  business.  The  Library  Committee  shall  -con- 
sist of  five  members  of  the  Board  besides  the  President,  and 
the  same  shall  be  ex^fficio  membei-s  of  the  Board  of  Mana- 
ffcrs  of  the  Public  School  Library. 

Rule  50.  Every  standing  .committee,  of  the  Board  shall 
keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings ;  and  no  report  puqjorting 
to  be  the  regular  action  of  the  committee  shall  be  presented 
to  the  Board  unless  acted  upon  and  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee. 

AUDITING   COMMITTEE. 

Rule  51.     It  shall  be  the  dutv  of  the  Auditins  Commit- 
tee  to  examine  monthly,  and  oftener  if  required,  every  bill 
or  claim  presented  to  the  Board  for  payment ;   to  examines 
the  Treasurer's  and  Secretaiy's  books  and  accounts,  and  re- 
port thereon  at  the  first  regular  sessions  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October,  and  oftener  if  required  ;   and  no  claim  of 
any  amount  for  money  due  fi-om  the  Board  is  to  be  paid  or 
:^ettled  until  the  same  has  been  examined  bv  them  and  sub- 
niitted  to  the  Board  for  its  action  thereon ;   and  no  oflScer 
connected  with  this  Board  shall  pay  any  money  (or  sign  any 
check,*  warrant  or  bond  in  lieu  thereof)  oil  any  demand  until 
it  has  been  approved  as  above  stated  ;  but  this  section  shall 
not  extend  to  contnicts  exjiressly  made  by  the  Board,  nor  to 
salaries,  nor  to  bills  amounting  to  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ordered  by  the  Building  Committee  for  repaire,  nor 
to  hills  of  ten  dollars  and  under,  which  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  contingent  fund ;   but  all  bills  paid  on  account  of  con- 
tracts, sidaries,  and  from  the  contingent  fund,  shall  be  placed 
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monthly  before  the  Auditing  Committee  and  examined  bv 
the  same,  and  reported  on  at  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Board.  All  certificates  of  committees  on  bills  originating  in 
contracts  shall  desi<rnate  the  contract  under  which  thev 
originate,  and  refer  to  the  date  of  record  on  which  the  same 
was  approved  by  the  Board. 

Rule.  52. — 1.  All  bills  which  are  presented  for  auditing 
or  payment  to  committees^or  oflScers  of  the  Board,  must  be 
attached  to  a  printed  blank,  which  shall  contain  on  the  inside 
the  date  of  presentation,  name  of  the  party  to  whom  pay- 
ment is  due,  designation  of  merchandise  or  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice rendered,  the  amount  due,  in  numbers  and  words,  the 
certificate  of  correctness  of  the  proper  authority,  and  a  blank 
receipt,  to  be  filled  out  and  signed  upon  payment.  The  out- 
side of  each  blank  shall  be  appropriately  headed  as  "St. 
Louis  Public  School  Voucher,"  with  the  proper  blank  place 
marked  for  the  year,  the  number  of  the  voucher,  the  name 
of  the  receiver,  the  amount,  and  the  signature  of  the  Audit- 
ing Committee. 

2.  All  the  bills  presented  for  auditing  shall  be  counter- 
signed by  the  proper  committee  or  authority  which  gave  the 
order  for  the  same. 

3.  All  bills  audited  shall  be  countersigned  and  marked 
with  the  current  number  by  the  Auditing  Committee,  com- 
mencing each  year  with  No.  1. 

4.  Separate  bills  shall  be  rendered  for  the  furniture, 
repairs,  and  current  expenses  for  each  school. 

teachers'    COMMITTEE. 

Rule  53.  The  Teachers'  Committee  shall  have  supen'i- 
sion  of  the  examination  of  all 'applicants  for  situations  &^ 
teachers,  and  keep  a  book  of  record  of  the  same  for  the 
inspection  of  the  Board. 

Rule  64.  They  shall  adopt  such  rules  in  regard  to  the 
examination  of  teachers  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

Rule  55.  They  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, make  nominations  to  fill  new  situations  whenever 
they  occur,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board.. 
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Rule  56.  They  shall  have  the  power  to  transfer  teachers, 
to  suspend  them,  and  to  make  temporary  appointments  in 
case  of  vacancies  occurring ;  but  such  action  shall  be  reported 
to  the  Board  for  its  final  decision. 

Rule  57.  They  shall  constitute  the  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Normal  School,  and  shall  visit  the  same  as  often  as 
practicable,  note  the  methods  of  discipline  and  instruction, 
and  the  progi'ess  of  the  students,  and  report,  at  the  close  of 
the  second  and  fourth  quartei*s,  the  members  recommended 
for  graduation.  They  shall  cause  the  withdrawal  from  the 
Normal  School  of  all  pupils  who  do  not,  after  a  reasonable 
trial,  manifest  such  qualities  as  will  render  them  successful 
teachers. 

Rule  58.  They  shall  visit  the  High  School  as  often  as 
practicable,  examine  into  the  discipline  and  mode  of  instruc- 
tion of  each  teacher,  note  the  progress  made  by  the  several 
classes,  and  report  to  the  Board  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
name  of  the  pupils  recommended  for  graduation. 

Rule  59.  They  shall,  in  connection  with  the  Superin- 
tendent, take  charge  of  the  O' Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute 
and  the  Evening  Schools,  and  recommend  suitable  teachers 
for  the  same.  They  shall  visit  said  Institute  and  schools  a.s 
often  as  practicable,  and  report  to  the  Board  from  time  to 
time  the  registration  of  pupils,  the  character  of  attendance, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  furnish  the  Board  with  a 
correct  view  of  the  condition  and  usefulness  of  the  same. 

Rule  60.  They  shall  nominate  to  the  Board,  in  June, 
two  Assistant  Superintendents,  one  of  whom  shall  be  profi- 
cient in  the  German  language. 

COMMITTEE   ON   LANDS   AND    CLAIMS. 

Rule  61.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Lands  and  Claims  to  consider  and  report  on  all  claims  to 
real  estate  in  which  the  Board  is  interested,  and  on  such 
other  matters  pertaining  to  lands  and  claims  as  may  be  re- 
ferred to  said  committee. 

4a 
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GOMMITTEE   ON  LEASES. 

BuLE  62.  The  Committee  on  Leases  shall  have  a  general 
supervision  over  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Board,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  the  leasing  of  property  shall  l>e 
referred  to  them,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to  report  thereon 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

BuLE  63.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Leases,  in  conjunction  with  the  Committee  on  Lands  and 
Claims,  in  the  month  of  March  in  each  year  to  cause  a  valua- 
tion to  be  made  of  the  real  estate  of  the  Board  held  for  revenue 
purposes,  and  to  cause  the  Bailiff  to  place  a  notice  on  each  par- 
cel of  unleased  land,  that  the  same  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION   AND    SUPPLIES. 

BuLE  64.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lication and  Supplies  to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  purchase,  distribution  and  consumption  of  the  supplies 
used  in  the.  schools. 

EuLE  65.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  advertise  for  proposals 
for  furnishing  the  various  supplies  in  the  ftionth  of  July  of 
each  year,  or  sooner  if  deemed  necessary,  and  all  contracts 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  for  approval. 

BuLE  66.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  supervise  the  printing 
of  all  reports,  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  required  by  the  various 
departments  of  the  schools  under  the  Board,  to  secure  bids 
for  such  work,  and  to  make  contracts  for  the  same,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Board. 

COMMITTEE   ON   COURSE   OF   STUDY,   TEXT-BOOKS   AND 

APPARATUS. 

BuLE  67.  The  Committee  on  Course  of  Study,  Text- 
Books  and  Apparatus  shall  have,  in  connection  with  the 
Superintendent,  the  general  direction  of  the  course  of  study, 
and  the  selection  of  the  text-books  and  apparatus  to  be  used 
in  the  public  schools,  subject  always  to  the  sanction  of  the 
Board.  Any  change  proposed  in  the  course  of  study,  or  anv 
proposition  for  the  introduction  of  a  new  text-book,  shall 
be  referred  to  this  committee  for  consideration  and  report. 
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BUILDING    COMMITTEE. 

KuLE  68.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee to  take  charge  of  all  buildings,  and,  whenever  any  new 
building  is  wanted,  to  suggest  the  best  plan  and  mode 
therefor;  to  have  charge  of  all  buildings  during  their 
erection,-  and  generally  to  study  the  most  economical  as  well 
as  the  most  commodious  changes  that  may  be  necessary  for 
the  comfort  and  welfare  of  all  the  schools  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  committee  shall  report,  at  the  first  session  in 
the  month  of  November,  such  plans  for  the  erection  and 
enlargement  of  schools  as,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent,  they  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to 
meet  the  increased  demand  fpr  school  room  by  the  month  of 
September  of  the  next  scholastic  year. 

KuLE  69.  They  shall,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  oftener 
if  required,  examine  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  belong- 
ing to  this  Board,  and  report  what  fixtures,  painting,  repairs 
and  alterations  may  be  required,  and  furnish  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  same  ;  and  any  repairs,  the  cost  of  which  ex- 
ceeds one  hundred  dollars,  shall  not  be  allowed  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Board ;  but  said  Committee  shall  be  empow- 
ered to  order  repairs  whenever  the  same  are  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  property  of  fhis  Board. 

COMMITTEE  ON  JANITORS. 

BuLE  70.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Jan- 
itors, in  conjunction  with  the  Bailiff*,  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  care  of  the  school  buildings  and  prem- 
ises, and  to  appoint  all  janitors  and  engineers  required  by 
the  Board,  or  to  dismiss  the  same  whenever  in  their  opinion 
the  interests  of  the  Schools  require  it,  subject,  however,  to 
the  approval  of  the  Board.  They  shall  have  power  and  "" 
authority  to  prescribe,  regulate  and  alter  the  duties  of  said 
employees. 

BuLE  71 .  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  inspect, 
as  often  as  practicable,  the  several  school-houses  and  note 
i\mr  condition  in  respect  to  cleanliness,  ventilation,  heating, 
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and  general  sanitary  regulations,  and  to  recommend  to  the 
Board  from  time  to  time  such  measures  as  they  deem  condu- 
cive to  the  welfare  of  the  schools. 

COMMITTEE  OF  WAYS  AKD  MEANS. 

Rule  72.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Wap 
and  Means  to  report  to  the  Board,  at  the  beginning  of  ea<^h 
fiscal  year,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  year, 
together  with  an  itemized  estimate  of  the  probable  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  cun'ent  year. 

Rule  73.  They  shall,  in  connection  with  the  President, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  make  such  loans  as  mav 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  or  maturing  obli- 
gations of  the  Board,  and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  on 
its  financial  condition. 

Rule  74.  They  shall,  at  the  close  of  each  fiscal  yeaxy 
examine  the  books  of  the  Board,  and  recommend  such  change 
of  system  in  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  and  records  as  they 
may  deem  advisable. 

committee  on  salakies. 

Rule  75.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Sala- 
ries to  consider  and  report  upon  all  matters  relating  to  sala- 
ries of  officers,  engineers,  and  janitors  which  may  be  referred 
to  them,  and  to  act  with  the  Teachers'  Committee  as  a  joint 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  salaries  of  teachers.  They 
.  shall,  report  annually,  at  the  regular  session  in  June,  such 
changes  as  they  may  deem  advisable  in  the  schedule  of  sala- 
ries for  the  year  foUo^ving. 

LIBRARY   COMMITTEE. 

Rule  76.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Libraiy  Committee 
to  represent  the  Board  in  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Public  School  Library,  and  to  report  their  ti'ansactions  and 
recommendations.  They  shall  take  into  consideration  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Library,  and  devise  means  for 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  the  same  in  the  schools  and  in 
the  community  at  large,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Board 
quarterly. 
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COMMITTEE   OX   RULES   AND   REGULATIONS. 

Rule  77.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Regulations  to  consider  and  report  on  all  matters 
l)ertaining  to  the  change  or  alteration  of  the  rules  for  the 
government  of  the  Board  or  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge  ;  and  all  propositions  made  with  a  view  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  rules,  or  to  the  introduction  of  new  regulations, 
shall  be  referred  to  this  committee  for  report. 

Rule  78.  They  shall  from  time  to  time,  .whenever  the 
rules  are  to  be  published  in  the  Annual  Report,  prepare  such 
revisions  and  modifications  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as 
they  find  necessary  for  the  proper  codification  of  the  same, 
and  submit  them  to  the  Board  for  action. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rule  79.  The  mne  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Public  School  Library,  to  be  chosen  annually  liy  the 
Board  of  Public  Schools,  shall  consist  of  the  six  members 
constituting  the  Libraiy  Committee,  the  Superintendent,  the 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  and  the  Principal  of  the 
Normal  School. 

■ 

Rule  80.  The  Principals  of  the  Normal,  High,  and 
Branch  High  Schools  shall,  in  conjunction  yrith  the  Superin- 
tendent and  Assistant  Superintendents,  constitute  a  Com- 
mittee of  Examiners,  and  shall  select  fi'om  their  number  a 
chairman  and  secretaiy.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee— 1.  To  examine  applicants  for  situations  as  teachers 
in  the  schools,  and  to  keep  a  record  of  all  such  examinations, 
and  to  report  the  result  of  the  same  to  the  Teachers'  Com- 
mittee, in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  said  committee 
may  prescribe,  the  reports  of  the  Examining  Committee  to 
be  signed  by  all  the  members  composing  the  same.  It  shall 
furthermore  be  the  duty  of  said  Committee  of  Examiners, 
whenever  required  by  the  Board  or  any  committee  thereof, 
to  give  their  opinion  on  any  educational  questions,  or  matters 
appertaining  to  the  course  of  study,  which  may  be  referred 
to  them  for  their  consideration  ;  and  they  shall  report  their 
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action  in  the  premises  to  the  Board  or  to  the  committee 
which  requests  their  opinion.  Such  reports  are  to  be  signed 
by  all  the  members  constituting  said  Committee  of  Examin- 
ers. 

RuuQ  81.  All  officers  of  the  Board,  at  the  expiration  of 
their  term  of  service,  or  on  being  removed,  shall  respectively 
deliver  over  to  their  successors  in  office  all  books,  papers, 
smd  money  that  may  be  in  their  hands  belonging  to  this  cor- 
poration. 

RtXE  82.  The  non-attendance  of  any  member  for  two 
consecutive  regular  sessions,  of  which  the  usual  notice  has 
l>een  ser\-ed  upon  him,  may  be  construed  by  the  Board  as  a 
resignation  of  his  seat,  unless  he  is  prevented  from  attending 
by  sickness  or  absence  from  the  city,  or  for  a  reason  satis- 
factory to  the  Board,  and  a  new  election  shall  be  ordered,  as 
in  cases  of  resignation. 

RtXE  83. — Section  1.  No  member  of  the  Board  of 
l*resident  and  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  or 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Board,  shall  be  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  contracts  for  building  or  repwing 
r^chool-houses,  or  in  furnishing  supplies  to  the  schools,  or  to 
the  Board ;  and  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent, reliable  information  shall  have  been  received  that 
any  director  has  become  so  interested,  he  shall  notify  the 
Board  of  such  fiict,  and  convene  it  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
hear  and  determine  the  same ;  and  if,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Board,  he  be  found  so  interested,  his  seat  shall  be 
declared  vacant,  and  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
for  an  election  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Sec.  2,  Any  employee  of  the  Board  who  shall  become 
interested  in  any  contracts,  etc.,  as  mentioned  in  Section  1, 
shall  l>e  immediately  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the 
Board, 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  AND  RULES  OF  ORDER. 


RuuB  84.  The  stated  sessions  of  the  Board  shall  be  held 
at  the  office  of  the  corporation,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in 
each  and  every  month,  commencing  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

RuuB  85.  The  Pr&ident,  or  any  three  members  of  the 
Board,  may  call  special  sessions  by  giving  three  days'  notice 
in  -writing  to  the  other  members  of  the  Board,  and  stating 
the  object  of  said  call ;  but  no  business  other  than  the  special 
business  for  which  it  has  been  called  shall  be  transacted  at 
such  session. 

Rule  86.  At  all  sessions  of  the  Board  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  elected  shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do 
business,,  but  any  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members.  (See 
Charter,  Sec.  6.) 

Rule  87. — Section  1.  The  President,  upon  taking  the 
chair,  shall  call  the  members  to  order,  on  the  appearance 
of  a  quorum.  The  order  of  business  of  every  session, 
except  when  otherwise  directed,  shall  be  as  follows : 

1 .  Reading  of  record  of  last  session . 

2.  Reading  of  letters  and  communications. 

3.  Reports  from  Secretary,  Treasurer,  Attorney,  Super- 

intendent, Architect,  and  Bailiff. 

4.  Reports  from  standing  x^ommittees. 

5.  RepK)rts  from  special  committees. 

6.  Unfinished  business. 

7.  New  business. 

Sec.  2.  All  special  committees  shall  be  called  upon  for 
report  by  the  President  whenever  their^  report  is  due,  and 
any  special  committee  failing  to  report  at  such  time,  or  in  the 
next  two  sessions  following  thereafter,  shall  be  considered 
discharged,  unless  extension  of  time  is  granted. 

Sec.  3.  No  person,  other  than  a  member  or  officer  of 
the  Board  shall,  unless  by  permission,  be  allowed  to  make 
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any  communication  to  the  Boani,  except  in  writing,  and  such 
permission  must  be  unanimous. 

Sec.  4.  No  motion  shall  be  subject  to  debate  until  it  has 
been  seconded  and  stated  by  the  Chair.  It  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing  at  the  request  of  any  member  of  the  Board. 
When  a  motion  has  l>een  made  and  seconded,  the  same  may 
be  withdrawn  by  the  mover  at  any  time  before  a  vote  has 
been  taken  on  the  same. 

Sec.  5.  When  a  question  is  before  the  Board,  no  motion 
shall  be  received,  except  to  adjourn,  to  lay  on  the  table,  to 
close  the  debate,  to  refer,  to  postpone  indefinitely,  to  post- 
pone to  a  certam  time,  or  to  amend ;  and  the  motions  shall 
take  precedence  in  the  order  above  named ;  the  first,  second 
and  third  shall  be  decided  without  debate,  and  the  second 
and  third  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  Any  member  may  call  for 
a  division  of  the  question,  when  the  same  admits  of  it. 

Sec.  6.  AVhen  the  Board  has  decided  to  close  the  debate i 
the  vote  shall  be  taken  first  on  the  amendments  that  may  l>e 
pending,  and  next  also  on  the  main  question. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  decide  all  questions  of  order, 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Board  by  any  member.  In  case 
of  appeal,  the  question  shall  be :  SJiaU  the  decision  of  iJte 
Chair  be  sustained?  and,  until  it  is  decided,  all  debate  upon 
the  pending  question  shall  be  suspended. 

Sec.  8.  The  reconsideration  of  a  vote  may  be  moved  at 
the  same  session  at  which  the  vote  was  taken  by  any  mem- 
ber  who  voted  with  the  majority,  but  such  motion  shall  be 
decided  at  that  ot  the  next  regular  session,  and  a  matter 
thus  finally  decided  shall  not  be  revived  within  a  period  of 
three  months,  unless  ])y  the  consent  of  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  Board. 

Sec.  9.  Every  member  present  shall  vote  on  all  questions, 
unless  excused  by  the  Board. 

Sec.  10.  The  yeas  and  nays  shall  be  called  and  entered 
on  the  record  whenever  demanded  by  two  members  of  the 
Board,  and  every  member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  having 
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his  vote  and  reasons  therefor  recorded  on  any  and  every 
question,  if  he  so  desire. 

Sec.  11.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  give  his  vote  on 
any  question  after  the  result  has  been  announced  by  the 
Chair,  unless  by  unanimous  consent ;  but  any  member  may, 
after  the  announcement  of  the  result  of  a  vote  by  the  Chair, 
and  before  the  statement  of  a  new  question,  call  for  a 
division. 

Sec.  12.  When  a  member  is  about  to  speak  on  any  ques- 
tion, he  shall  arise  and  address  himself  to  the  President, 
confine  himself  strictly  to  the  point  in  debate,  and  avoid 
personalities. 

Sec.  13.  No  member  shall  speak  more  than  five  minutes 
at  any  one  time  on  any  motion  under  discussion,  nor  more 
than  (mce  until  all  other  member's  choosing  to  speak  shall 
have  spoken,  nor  more  than  twice  to  the  same  question 
without  consent  of  the  Board. 

Sec.  14.  No  member  shall  be  interrupted  whilst  speak- 
ing, unless  by  a  call  to  order.  If  a  member  be  called  to 
order,  he  shall  immediately  take  his  seat  until  the  point  is 
decided  by  the  Chair. 

Sec.  15.  No  member  shall  leave  the  Board  before  the 
close  of  the  session  without  permission  of  the  President. 

SvLE  88.  All  resolutions  and  orders  of  the  Board,  con- 
trary to,  or  inconsistent  with,  any  of  the  foregoing  rules,  are 
hereby  repealed. 

Stile  89.  None  of  the  foregoing  Kules  shall  be  repealed 
or  altered  unless  two-thirds  of  all  the  Directors  vote  for  the 
repeal  or  alteration;  nor  unless  upon  motion  made  in 
writing  for  that  jmi^pose  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the 
Board. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Section  I. — Course  of  Study. 

Rule  1.  In  the  schools  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
there  shall  be  four  courses  of  Study : 

1.  The  Normal  School  course. 

2.  The  High  School  course. 

3.  The  District  School  course. 

4.  The  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute. 

EuLE  2.  The  course  of  study  for  the  Normal  School 
shall  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  and  be  divided  mto  four 
classes,  each  occup3dng  half  a  year,  as  at  present  arranged, 
subject  to  modification  from  time  to  time,  as  the  Board  shall 
direct. 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies,  including  the  modes 
of  teaching  the  same  in  each  case :  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
English  Grammar,  Latin,  Heading  and  Elocution,  Compo- 
sition, Vocal  Music,  Drawing  and  Penmanship,  Human 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Algebra,  History,  Geometry,  Mental  Philosophy,  Natural 
Philosophy,  English  Literature,  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

Rule  3.  The  High  School  course  of  study  shall  cover  a 
period  of  four  years,  and  shall  constitute  a  general  and 
classical  course,  as  at  present  arranged,  subject  to  such  mod- 
ifications as  the  Board  shall  direct. 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies :  Algebra,  English 
Analysis,  Latin,  Drawing,  Geometry,  Greek,  Physiology, 
Ancient  Geography,  Astronomy,  Universal  History,  English 
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Literature,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Vocal  Music, 
Rhetorical  Exercises,  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Book- 
keeping, Trigonometry,  Botany,  Zoology,  History  of  Art, 
Astronomy,  French,  German,  Analytical  Geometry  and 
Calculus,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  general  and  classical  course,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
[See  Rule  62.]    . 

BiiLE  4.  The  District  School  course  of  study  shall  be 
divided  into  eight  grades,  each  grade  including  an  average 
year's  work,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  and  the  whole  to  constitute 
a  thorough  course  in  the  following  branches :  Reading, 
Spelling,  Writing,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Descriptive  and 
Physical  Geography,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Eng- 
lish Grammar,  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Composition,  and  outlines  of  Physics  and  Natural 
History.  German  shall  be  elective  in  such  District  Schools 
as  are  designated  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  But  no 
Anglo-American  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  the 
study  of  German  above  the  lowest  grade  unless  he  is  able  to  pass 
a  satisfactory  examination  iillhe  work  of  the  previous  grades, " 
and  no  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  study  of 
German  after  having  elected  the  same,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Superintendent.  Pupils  taking  German  in  the 
eighth  year  may  omit  English  Grammar. 

Rule  5.  The  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  shall  include, 
first,  an  elementary  course  in  the  ordinary  branches — ^Read- 
ing, Writing,  Industrial  Drawing,  Spelling,  Arithmetic  and 
Geography— conducted  in  such  schools  as  the  Board  shall 
establish  from  year  to  year,  for  the  benefit  of  such  of  the  in- 
dustrial population  of  the  city  as  have  no  facilities  for  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  day  schools  ;  secondly,  a  higher  course, 
including  the  following  studies :  Line  Drawing,  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, English  Grammar,  and  such  other  branches  of  tech- 
nolo^cal  instruction  as  may  be  required  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  form  a  class. 
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Section  II. — Classes  of  Schools. 

Rule  6.  The  Normal  School  course  shall  be  conducted  in 
a  separate  school,  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Rule  7.  The  High  School  course  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  High  School  tod  such  Branch  High  Schools  as  the  Board 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  establish,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding additional  room  and  accomodating  such  pupils  as  re- 
side in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  city.  Said  Branch  High 
Schools  shall  relieve  the  High  School  of  the  whole  or  such 
portions  of  the  lower  class  or  classes  as  shall,  from  time  to 
time,  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  growth  of  the  department. 

Rule  8.  The' District  Schools  shall  be  divided  into  six 
classes,  as  follows  : 

r.     First-class  schools  to  include  all  twelve-room  schools. 

II.  Second-class  schools  to  include  the  Benton  and  Jef- 
ferson. 

III.  Third-class  schools  to  include  the  Carr,  Charless, 
Chouteau,  Eads,  Gamble,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Pestalozzi, 
Shepard,  and  such  other  eight-room  schools  as  the  Board 
shall  open  from  time  to  time.  ^ 

IV.  Fourth-class  schools  to  include  the  Jefferson  Branch, 
Penrose,  and  such  other  six-room  schools  as  the  Board  shall 
establish. 

V.  Fifth-class  schools  to  include  the  Compton,  Des  Peres, 
Dodier,  Gravois,  Maramec,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  4,  and  other 
four-room  schools  wherever  established. 

Sixth-class  schools  to  include  those  which  have  less  than  two 
hundred  pupils. 

VI.  In  the  district  schools  twenty  pupils  shall  constitute 
the  minimum  for  the  first  or  liighest  class  in  school,  and 
likewise  for  the  second  class  and  the  third,  respectively  be- 
low the  first  class  ;  and  in  case  there  should  be  in  anv  school 
an  interval  greater  than  twenty  weeks  between  the  first  or 
highest  class,  or  between  the  second  and  the  third  class,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  examine  and 
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transfer  all  properly  qualified  pupils  above  said  interval  to 
the  most  conveniently  located  schools  having  the  proper 
quotas  of  pupils  of  the  same  grade,  so  as  to  leave  said 
schools  with  classes  of  proper  quota,  and  with  intervals  of 
not  more  than  twenty  weeks  between  then. 

Section  III. — Corps  of  Teachers  to  each  School. 

Rule  9.  In  the  assignment  of  teachers  there  shall  be  an 
average  of  at  least  one  assistant  for  each  twenty  pupils  in 
the  Normal  School,  one  assistant  to  each  thirty  in  the  High 
School,  one  assistant  to  each  forty-eight  pupils  in  the  sixth, 
seventh  and  eighth  years,  and  one  to  each  sixty  pupils  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  District 
School  course.  In  each  case  enumerated,  there  shall  be  al- 
lowed an  additional  assistant  in  case  of  an  additional  num- 
ber of  pupils  greater  than  one-half  the  proper  quota  defined 
in  this  rule. 

Rule  10.     The   Organization  of  each   first-class  school 

and  each  second-class  school  shall  be  as  follows  : 

One  Principal,  ^ 

One  First  Assistant,         >      Grammar  Department. 

One  Second  Assistant,     } 

One  Second  Assistant,     >        t>  •  t\      ^^     4. 

/\-«T?-4.A    'i.     i.  ?       Primary  Department. 

One  First  Assistant,         >  j       f 

A  sufficient  number  of  Third  Assistants  to  make  up  the 
corps  in  accordance  with  the  regulation  as  to  the  number  of 
pupils  to  each  teacher.  Whenever  the  Principal  of  a  first- 
class  school  is  made  supervisor  over  another  school,  or  his 
school  contains  sixteen  or  more  rooms,  a  Head  Assistant 
shall  be  added  to  his  corps  of  teachers,  and  an  additional 
Second  Assistant  shall  be  allowed  whenever  the  school  con- 
tains over  fourteen  rooms. 

Rule  11.  The  organization  of  each  third-class  school 
shall  be: 

One  Principal. 

One  First  Assistant. 

One  Second  Assistant,  Primary. 

And  Third  Assistants  for  the  remainder  of  the  corps. 
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Rule  12.     Fourth-class  schools  shall  have : 

One  Principal. 

One  Second  Assistant. 

One  Second  Assistant,  Primary. 

And  Third  Assistants  for  the  remainder  of  the  corps. 
Rule  13.     Fifth-class  schools  shall  have : 

One  Principal. 

One  Second  Assistant,  Primary. 

Third  Assistants  for  the  remainder  of  the  Corps. 
Rule  14.     Sixth-class  schools  shall  have : 

One  Principal. 

And  Third  Assistants  for  the  remainder  of  the  coq^s. 
Rule  15.  When  there  are  four  special  German  teachers 
in  the  corps  of  one  school,  the  Teachers'  Committee  mav 
assign  only  one  assistant  teacher  in  each  rank  above  third 
assistant,  so  as  to  limit  the  number  of  head  assistants  and 
first  assistants  to  one  of  each ;  where  there  are  three  special 
German  assistants,  there  shall  be  one  head  assistant,  one 
second  assistant  and  one  third  assistant ;  where  there  are 
two  special  German  assistants  in  the  same  school,  there  shall 
be  one  first  a&sistant  and  one  third  asssistant ;  and  where 
but  one,  the  same  shall  be  a  first  assistant. 

Section  IV. — Teachers  (  Genercfi  Duties.) 

TEACHERS. 

Rule  16.  The  teachers  elected  at  the  close  of  a  scholas- 
tic year  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  unless  sooner 
removed  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  Board. 

Rule  17.  They  are  required  to  be  at  their  respective 
rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  for  opening  each  ses- 
sion, and  any  teacher  failing  to  comply  with  this  rule  shall 
be  reported  by  the  Principal  as  tardy. 

Rule  18.  They  shall  open  school  punctually  at  the  aj)- 
pointed  time,  devote  themselves  during  school  hours  ex- 
clusively to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils,  maintain  good 
order,  and  strictly  adhere  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 
use  of  the  text-books  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
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Rule  19.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  practice  such  discipline 
in  their  school  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  kind  and  judicious 
parent  in  his  family,  always  firm  and  vigilant,  but  prudeut. 
They  shall  endeavor  on  all  proper  occasions  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality  and  ^'ir- 
tue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  to  God,  love  to  man, 
sobriety,  industry  and  finigality.  But  no  teacher  shall  ex- 
cise any  sectarian  influence  in  the  schools. 

BuLE  20.  They  shall  see  that  the  pupils  under  their 
charge  distinctly  understand  and  faithfully  observe  all  the 
rules  relating  to  pupils. 

Rule  21.  They  shall  not  allow  any  agent  or  other  per- 
son to  exhibit  in  the  schools  any  books  or  articles  of  ap- 
paratus, unless  by  consent  of  the  Superintendent ;  nor  any 
contribution  for  any  purpose  whatever  to  be  taken  up  in 
any  school;  nor  shall  they  receive  presents  of  money  or 
other  valuables  from  the  pupils  under  their  tuition  at  their 
respective  schools. 

Rule  22.  They  shall  attend  carefully  to  the  ventilation 
and  temperature  of  their,  school-rooms. 

Rule  23.  Any  teacher  who  may  be  absent  from  school 
on  account  of  sickness  or  other  necessity,  must  cause  im- 
mediate notice  of  such  absence  to  be  given  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Rule  24.  The  teachers  may,  for  the  purpose  of  obsen- 
ing  the  modes  of  discipline  and  instruction,  take  two  days 
in  each  year  to  visit  any  of  the  Public  Schools ;  but  such 
'visiting  days  shall  not  both  be  taken  in  the  same  quarter, 
nor  till  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent,  has 
been  made  for  the  proper  care  of  the  pupils  under  their 
immediate  charge. 

Rule  25.  No  teacher  shall  resign  without  giving  two 
weeks*  written  notice  to  the  President  of  the  Board,  in 
default  of  which  all  compensation  for  that  length  of  time 
may  be  forfeited. 

Rule  26.  All  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  quarter  of  the 
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scholastic  year  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  ,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
communications  from  the  Superintendent,  and  in  oixier  to 
•promote  the  interest  of  the  schools  by  the  discussion  ot 
matters  pertahiing  to  the  profession  of  teaching  generally. 
The  arrangement  of  the  plan  for  conducting  the  exercises 
shall  be  provided  for  by  the  Teachers*  Committee  from  time 
to  time,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Teachers'  Committee  shall 
be  ex^fficio  president  of  the  Teachers'  Association  herein 
established.  Besides  this  general  association  of  teacher??, 
special  meetings  of  the  whole  coips,  or  of  any  portion 
thereof,  may  be  called  together  by  the  Superintendent 
whenever  deemed  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools. 

Rule  27.  The  salary  of  teachers  shall  be  deducted y^ro 
rata  for  absence,  except  in  cases  of  sickness  of  teachers?, 
when  half-pay  shall  be  allowed :  Provided^  however ^  That 
no  deduction  shall  be  made  for  two  days'  absence  during 
the  half  quarter,  caused  by  death  in  the  family,  and  that 
said  half-pay  shajl  not  extend  for  a  longer  period  than  five 
weeks.  For  the  purposes  contemplated  in  this  rule,  a 
teacher  shall  be  considered  by  the  Principal  as  absent  whose 
attendance  at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one-half 
of  the  regular  session. 

CONCERNING   DISCIPLINE. 

Rule  28.  All  teachers  are  required  to  maintain  strict 
order  and  discipline  in  their  schools  and  class-rooms  at  all 
times.  Any  neglect  of  this  requirement  will  be  considered 
good  cause  for  dismissal.  In  maintaining  order,  teachers 
are  hereby  authorized  to  emjiloy  any  proper  means  which 
may  be  necessary  to  secure  compliance  Avith  their  commands 
to  the  pupils,  and  in  the  use  of  which  they  will  receive  the 
full  countenance  and  support  of  the  Board. 

Rule  29.  All  teachers  will  be  held  to  a  strict  accounta- 
bility as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  use  the  authority 
herein  delegated,  and,  upon  complaint  of  severity  of  pun- 
ishment, each  case  shall  be  adjudged  upon  ita  own  merits. 
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the  teacher  being  subject  to  instant  dismission  if  the  Board 
decide  it  to  be  demanded  by  the  circumstances. 

RuL.E  30.  Each  teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  Board  shall 
file  with  the  Superintendent,  at  the  close  of  each  quarter  of 
the  scholastic  year,  a  list  of  all  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment  inflicted  by  said  teacher  during  the  quarter,  giving 
dcUe,  name  of  pupUj  and  catiae  of  punishmeTU. 

BuLE  31.  Those  teachers  who  are  most  successful  in 
controling  their  pupils  without  the  use  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, other  qualifications  being  sufficient,  shall  be  awarded 
by  the  Board  a  higher  degree  of  appreciation,  and  receive 
the  preference  over  all  others  in  promotions  and  appoint- 
ments. 

VOCAL  MUSIC. 

Rule  32.  There  shall  be  given  two  lessons  in  music  per 
week  in  the  Normal  School,  two  to  the  High  School,  and 
one  to  each  first-class  District  School.  The  Music  Teachers 
and  the  Superintendent,  on  consultation  with  the  Principals, 
shall  arrange  the  time  at  which  the  music  lessons  shall  be 
given  at  the  different  schools^.  During  the  time  the  school 
is  under  the  instruction  of  the  Music  Teacher,  the  discipline 
of  the  school  shall  continue  under  the  charge  of  the  regu- 
lar teachers,  who  shall  be  present  while  the  instruction  is 
given,  and  shall  arrange  the  scholars,  for  that  purpose,  in 
such  manner  as  the  teacher  of  music  may  desire. 

Rule  33.  The  teachers  shall  require  their  pupils  to 
practice  music  at  least  fifteen  minutes  every  day,  and  it  is 
reconunended  that  the  exercises  of  each  day  be  opened  and 
closed  with  appropriate  singing. 

SCHOOL  MEMBEBSHIP. 

Rule  34.     In  all  cases  of  absence  of  pupils  from  school, 

A^hether  with  intention  of  returning  or  not,  and  whether  the 

absence  be  occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  causes,  including 

even  the  suspension  of  the  pupil,  and  excepting  only  the 

case  of  transfer  to  some  other  school  in  the  city,  the  pupils' 

name  shall  be  kept  on  the  roll  as  <<  belonging,"  for  three 
5a 
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days,  and  dropped  uniformly  on  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
day,  in  case  he  does  not  return. 

Rule  35.  For  the  purpose  contemplated  in  the  foregoing 
rule,  any  pupil  shall  be  considered  as  absent  whose  attend- 
ance at  school  shall  not  continue  for  at  least  one-half  of 
the  regular  school  session  of  the  half  day. 

Section  V. — Principals  (Special  Duties.) 

PRINCIPAL   TEACHEBS. 

Rule  36.  The  Principal  Teachers  shall  keep  a  Register, 
in  which  they  shall  record  the  name,  age,  birthplace,  resi- 
dence and  date  of  admission  of  each  pupil  for  the  first  time 
entered  m  the  Public  Schools,  and  also  the  name  and  occu- 
pation of  the  parent  or  guardian. 

Rule  37.  They  shall  also  make  a  daily  record  of  the 
pupils  admitted,  present,  absent  or  tardy,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter  and  the  close  of  the  year  furnish  the 
Superintendent  with  the  required  reports,  according  to  pre- 
scribed forms.  They  shall  fiirther  make  out  and  certify  to 
the  semi-quarterly  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers  of  their  respec- 
tive schools. 

Rule  38.  The  Principal  shall  have  a  general  supervision 
of  the  grounds,  buildings  and  appurtenances  of  the  school, 
and  shall  be  held  responsible  for  any  want  of  neatness  or 
cleanliness  on  the  premises;  whenever  any  repairs  are 
needed,  he  shall  give  notice  thereof  to  the  Superintendent. 

Rule  39.  The  Principals  shall  be  at  their  respective 
schools  thirty  minutes  before  the  time  of  opening  each 
morning  session.  They  shall  assemble  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  for  the  purpose  of  consultation  on  the 
Wednesday  preceding  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month 
of  the  scholastic  year,  at  half-past  four  o'clock  p.  m. 

Rule  40.  The  Principal  shall,  within  one  week  after  the 
commencement  of  each  quarter,  furnish  the  Superintendent 
with  a  programme  of  the  daily  exercises  of  the  different 
rooms  of  his  school. 
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Rule  41.  Each  Principal  shall  examine  the  classes  of 
the  Assistants  as  often  as  practicable,  without  neglecting 
the  pupils  under  his  immediate  charge. 

Rule  42.  The  Principals  shall  be  permitted,  without  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  any  member  of  the  Board  or  the 
Superintendent,  to  arrange  the  details  for  the  internal  gov- 
ernment of  their  schools  according  to  their  own  method, 
provided  such  method  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  general 
regulations  of  the  schools ;  such  Principals,  of  course, 
being  liable  to  be  judged  as  to  their  qualifications  by  the 
results  they  may  produce. 

Rui^  43.  The  Principals  shall  cause  arrangements  to  be 
made,  in  their  respective  schools,  to  open  at  least  one  room 
therein  as  early  as  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  arriving  at  an  unseasonable  hour ;  arrangements  shall 
be  made  by  said  Principals  to  have  said  room  or  rooms  un- 
der such  proper  supervision  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Superintendent.  In  no  case  shall  the  children  be  excluded 
from  the  building  during  the  intermission  at  noon. 

Section  VI. — Local  Supervision. 

Rule  44.  The  Principal  of  the  High  School  shall  have 
under  his  immediate  charge  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School,  and  aU  promotions  from  class  to  class  in  the  High 
School  course  shall  be  under  his  direction.  Exammations 
for  promotion  from  class  to  class  shall  be  conducted  in  writ- 
ing, and  the  questions  therefor  shall  be  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Principal  of  the  High  School.  The 
per-centages  shall  be  made  out  by  the  corps  of  teachers  of 
the  class  to  which  said  promotion  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
results  transmitted  to  the  Teachers'  Committee  for  their 
action.  The  per-cents  of  applicants  for  admision  to  the 
Junior  Class  of  the  High  School  course,  shall  be  made  out 
by  the  corps  of  teachers  of  that  class,  and  the  results  trans- 
mitted to  the  Teachers'  Committee,  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Rule  45.     Such  Principals  of  the  first-class  schools  as 
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are  designated  by  the  Boar4,  from  time  to  time,  shall  rank 
as  Supervising  Principals,  and  shall  exercise  supervifiory 
control  over  such  schools  as  are  placed  imder  their  charge. 

I.  They  shall  visit  said  schools  at  least  once  per  week, 
confer  with  the  Principals  thereof,  and  report  to  the  Super- 
intendent in  accordance  with  prescribed  forms : 

(a)  Their  general  condition. 

(b)  The  efficiency  of  teachers  m  discipline  and  instruction. 

(c)  What  classes  they  examined  and  their  condition. 
{d)  What  classes  they  approved  for  promotion  from  grade 

to  grade,  or  from  one  book  to  another. 

(e)  Any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of  the  Rules  of 
the  Board  which  they  found.  . 

(f)  Date  and  amount  of  time  consumed  in  each  visit. 

n.  It  shall  be  their  duty  to  meet  the  Superintendent 
weekly,  if  required,  to  consult  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  schools. 

m.  They  shall  receive  and  forward  to  the  Superintendent 
the  reports  of  the  schools  under  their  respective  supervision, 
together  with  a  consolidated  report  of  the  same. 

rV.  They  shall  conduct  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than 
four  of  the  daily  recitations  of  the  classes  under  their  im- 
mediate charge. 

V.  They  shall  report  to  the  Teachers'  Committee,  when- 
ever required,  the  standing  and  general  efficiency  of  each 
teacher  under  their  supervision,  as  regards  discipline  and 
instruction. 

Districts  Supervised. 

BuLE  46.  The  Principals  of  the  following  first-class 
schools  shall  rank  as  Supervisory  Principals,  and  their  super- 
vision shall  extend  over  the  schools  herein  named,  as  follows : 

Principal  of  the  Ames  over  the  Dodier  and  No.  5. 

Principal  of  the  Webster  over  the  No.  2  and  Jackson. 

Principal  of  the  O'Fallon  over  the  Carr. 

Principal  of  the  Everett  over  the  Jefferson  and  Jefferson 
Branch. 
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Principal  of  the  Carr  Laue  over  the  Hamilton. 

Principal  of  the  Stoddard  over  the  Penrose. 

Principal  of  the  Lincoln  over  the  Chouteau  and  Compton. 

Principal  of  the  Clinton  over  the  Charless. 

Principal  of  the  Laclede  over  the  Gramble. 

Principal  of  the  Eliot  over  the  Eads. 

Principal  of  the  Madison  over  the  Clark  and  No.  4. 

Principal  of  the  Carroll  over  the  Pestalozzi. 

Principal  of  the  Lafayette  over  the  Gravois. 

Principal  of  the  Lyon  over  the  Shepard  and  Maramec.     n 

Principal  of  the  Blow  over  the  Des  Peres  and  No.  6. 

Section  VII. — Pupils. 

ADMISSION,  ATTENDANCE,  STUDIES,  ETC. 

Rule  47.  No  child  shall  be  for  the  first  time  received 
into  the  Public  Schools  unless  accompanied  by  the  parent  or 
guardian,  who  shall  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  said  child 
is  six  years  of  age  and  has  been  vaccinated ;  but  no  child 
under  seven  years  of  age  shall  be  admitted  unless  vacancies 
exist  after  the  older  children  have  been  accommodated. 

Rule  48.  Every  pupil  shall  be  required  to  attend  the 
school  established  in  the  district  in  which  such  pupil  resides : 
Provided^  that,  whenever  such  school  is  full,  the  pupil  may 
be  admitted  elsewhere,  or,  for  good  cause  shown,  the  Super- 
intendent be  empowered  to  make  a  transfer  of  pupils. 

Rule  49.  No  one  having  been  a  pupil  in  one  school  shall 
be  admitted  into  another  during  the  same  scholastic  year, 
^thout  presenting  to  the  Principal  a  certificate  of  honorable 
discharge  from  the  former  school,  or  a  permit  from  the 
Superintendent . 

Rule  50.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  from 
school  before  the  usual  time,  unless  for  sickness  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  other  pressing  emergency,  of  which  the 
teacher  shall  be  the  judge. 

Rule  51.  Children  applying  for  admission  into  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  are  required  to  ftimish  all  the  necessary  text- 
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books  and  stationery  used  in  their  classes,  in  default  of 
which  they  shall  not  be  received,  unless  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  furnished  to  the  Principal  or  Superintendent  of  in- 
ability to  procure  said  books,  in  which  case  the  books  shall 
be  supplied  by  the  Board. 

BuLE  52.  Sickness  of  the  pupil,  or  in  the  family,  or 
some  urgent  necessity,  shall  be  regarded  as  the  only  Inti- 
mate excuse  for  absence. 

BuLE  53.  No  Anglo-American  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  up  the  study  of  German  in  any  grade  above  the  lowest 
unless  he  shall  have  completed  the  course  of  study  laid  down 
for  German  in  the  preyious  grades. 

BuLE  54.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  fix>m 
school  during  the  regular  sessions,  to  take  music,  drawing, 
dancing  or  other  lessons. 

DEPORTMENT   OP   PUPILS. 

BuLE  55.  The  pupils  must,  on  all  occasions,  be  obedi- 
ent to  their  teachers,  and  polite  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other.  They  must  be  diligent  in  study,  prompt  in 
recitation,  and  observe  propriety  of  deportment  during  the 
recesses  and  in  coming  to  and  in  going  from  school. 

SUSPENSION   or  PUPILS. 

BuLE  56.  Cleanliness  in  person  and  clothing  is  required 
of  every  pupil,  and  repeated  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply 
with  this  rule  shaU  be  sufficient  cause  for  suspension  from 
school. 

BuLE  57.  Any  pupil  who  shall  destroy  or  injure  any 
property  of  the  Public  Schools,  shall  be  required  to  pay  the 
amount  lost  thereby,  and,  on  failure  to  do  so,  such  pupil  may 
be  suspended  from  school. 

BuLE  58.  Any  pupil  who  shall  be  absent  four  half-days 
in  one  month,  or  who  is  repeatedly  tardy,  without  giving  an 
excuse  satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  may  be  suspended  from 
school  by  the  Principal,  written  notice  of  which  shall  beim- 
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mediately  given  to  the  parent  or  guardian  and  to   the 
Superintendent. 

Rule  59.  No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  more 
than  one  day  to  attend  any  pic-nic  party ;  and  such  absence 
shall  be  allowed  wdy  when  previous  request  for  the  same 
has  been  made  to  the  teacher  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
the  pupil.  Any  violation  of  this  regulation  shall  be  deemed 
sufficient  cause  for  suspension. 

Rule  60.  Any  pupil  guilty  of  disobedience  to  a  teacher, 
or  of  gross  misconduct,  may  be  suspended  by  the  Principal, 
written  notice  of  which,  stating  the  cause,  shall  be  immedi- 
ately given  to  the  parent  or  guardian  and  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Rule  61.  Any  pupil  suspended  from  school  by  virtue  of 
any  one  of  the  above  rules,  can  be  restored  only  on  such 
conditions  as  the  Superintendent  or  Board  of  Directors  shall 
determine. 

Section  VIIL—High  School. 

mi 

Rule  62.     The  regular  examination  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission to  the  High  School  shall  be  commenced  on  the 
Thursday  next  preceding  the  close  of  each  quarter,  and  con- 
tinue from  day  to  day  till  completed.     In  this  examination 
the  applicants  shall  be  required  to  write  answers  to  printed 
questions,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  approved  by  the 
Teachers'  Committee.     After  the  scholars  have  assembled, 
and  before  the  examination  is  commenced,  each  applicant 
shall  receive  a  card  containing  a  number j  by  which  alone 
he  shaU  be  hnovm  throughout  the  examination.     He    shall 
write  upon  a  slip  of  paper  this  number,  his  whole  name, 
his  age,   and  th6   name    of   the    school    from    which   he 
came ;  which  papers  shall  be  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  the  scholars  after  the  examination  has  been  con- 
cluded, and  the  successful  candidates  admitted  to  the  High 
School.     During  the  examination  each  individual  shall  sign 
his  number y  and  not  his  name,  to  his  exercise.     When  the 
writing  is  finished,  the  Examining  Committee  shall  careftdly 
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examine  all  the  answers,  determine  the  per  cent,  of  correct- 
ness in  each  study,  compute  the  average  of  the  several 
studies,  and  record  the  whole  in  a  tabular  form.  From 
this  tabular  statement  the  Teachers'  Committee  shall  des- 
ignate the  numbers  which  entitle  the  holders  thereof  to 
admission  to  the  High  School. 

Rule  63.  The  studies  of  the  High  School  shall  constitute 
a  General  and  a  Olassical  course.  The  Cflasstcal  course 
shall  occupy  four  years,  and  shall  include  the  studies  re- 
quired for  admission  to  the  best  American  colleges;  and 
may  be  continued,  by  longer  attendance,  through  all  the 
studies  requisite  for  a  good  classical  education.  The  Oeneral 
course  shall  occupy  four  years  and  shall  embrace  the  mathe- 
matics and  drawing  necessary  for^ah  acooinplij^lfed  engineer ; 
the  Latin  language,  so  far  as  is  possible  and  desirable  for 
general  culture,  for  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  general 
grammar,  and  with  our  own  language,  and  to  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  modem  languages ;  the  reading  and  speaking 
of  German  and  French ;  and  such  studies  in  science  and 
literature  as  shall  best  fit  pupils  for  different  departments  of 
busmess,  and  make  them  generally  mtelligent. 

1 .  The  studies  of  the  Junior  Class  of  the  High  School 
shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Algebra,  (3)  Rhetoric, 
and  (4)  Drawing  for  all  the  pupils,  and  (5)  Grerman  for 
such  pupils  as  elect  it  and  pass  a  successful  examina- 
tion on  the  complete  course  of  study  prescribed  in  the  Dis- 
trict Schools  for  the  German-American  classes.  All  pupils 
not  taking  German  under  this  regulation  to  take  Grammati- 
cal Analysis. 

2.  The  studies  of  the  Second  Class  in  the  High  School 
course  shall  be  as  follows:  (1)  Latin,  (2)  Geometry,  (3) 
Rhetoricals,  and  (4)  Natural  Philosophy  for  all  pupils,  and 
(5)  German  for  such  pupils  as,  having  commenced  it  the 
previous  year,  elect  to  continue  it ;  for  the  rest  either  Greek 
or  the  History  of  Art,  as  they  may  elect  individually.  In 
addition  to  these  branches.  Drawing  may  be  pursued  as  an 
optional  branch,  provided  a  class  of  not  less  than  twenty 
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pupils  can  be  formed  in  it,  and  provided  that  the  pupils  who 
choose  this  extra  branch  do  not  fall  below  seventy  (70)  per 
cent,  in  any  of  then*  other  studies. 

3.  The  studies  of  the  Third  Class  in  the  High  School 
course  shall  be  as  follows :  (1)  Universal  History  and  (2) 
Rhetoricals  for  all  pupils;  and  (3)  either  Latin  or  French 
or  German,  elective ;  and  (4)  Greek  or  Trigonometry  or 
Natural  Sciences  (including  Chemistry,  Physiology  and 
Botany) ,  elective.  In  addition  to  these  branches.  Book-keep- 
ing and  Drawing  to  be  optional  under  the  same  conditions 
as  regards  member  of  class  and  rank  in  scholarship  as  before 
mentioned.  Those  who  take  German  in  this  class  to  be  only 
those  pupils  who  did  not  belong  to  the  German  division  of 
the  Junior  or  Second  classes. 

4.  The  studies  of  the  Senior  Class  shall  be  as  follows : 
(1)  English  Literature,  (2)  Shakspeare,  (3)  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  (4)  Rhetoricals  for  all  pupils; 
and  (5)  either  Latin,  German  or  French,  or  Latin  and  Ger- 
man, or  Latin  and  French,  elective;  and  (6)  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  or  Review  Mathematics,  elective,  with 
the  following  studies  in  addition,  as  optional:  Analytical 
Geometry  and  Astronomy,  Greek,  Natural  Sciences  (in- 
cluding Geology,  Zoology  and  Chemistry),  and  Drawing; 
ten  pupils  or  more  required  to  form  a  class  elcept  in  Greek. 

Rule  64.  Where  studies  are  given  as  elective,  it  is 
meant  that  the  pupil,  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal, 
may  choose  which  he  will  pursue.  The  pupil  is  not  requir- 
ed to  take  any  one  of  the  studies  given  as  optional,  but  is 
permitted  to  do  so,  with  the  approval  of  the  Principal.  No 
change  in  studies  shall  be  afterwards  admissible,  unless  it 
shall  be  regarded  by  the  Principal  as  expedient  or  necessary. 

Rule  65.  No  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  the  High  School 
who  is  not  twelve  years  of  age,  and  who  has  not  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Penmanship, 
Physical  Geography,  Grammar,  History  of  the  United  States 
and  Arithmetic.  Applicants  for  the  High  School,  after 
having  passed  an  examination  in  the  branches  herein  pre- 
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scribed,  may  elect  German  in  place  of  Grammatical  AnalyBis, 
if  they  pass  examination  on  the  German  course  of  study  re- 
quired for  the  German-Americans  in  the  District  Schools  in 
lieu  of  English  Grammar,  but  all  others  shall  be  required  to 
take  the  study  of  Grammatical  Analysis  for  Junior  year. 

Rule  66.  Every  candidate  for  the  High  School,  coming 
from  any  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  must  present  to  the  Ex- 
amining Committee  the  following  certificate,  properly  filled 
out  and  signed ; 

CERTIFICATE  OF  QUALIFICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

School, 18—. 

The  bearer, ,  is  -; years  of  age,  has  been 

a  member  of  this  school —  years,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  well 

qualified,  as  required  by  rule,  both  in  deportment  and  scholarship,  for 
admission  to  the  High  Sch6ol. 

KuLE  67.  All  pupils  admitted  shall  be  on  probation  the 
first  term,  and  if,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  they  do  not  hold 
a  fair  position  in  their  classes,  they  shall  be  withdrawn  firom 
school. 

Rule  68.  No  pupil  shall  be  advanced  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  class  who  has  not  undergone  a  satisfactory  examina- 
tion in  all  the  branches  of  the  lower  class. 

Rule  69.  A  pupil,  having  been  absent  twice  within  one 
month,  without  presenting  sufficient  excuse,  may,  on  the 
morning  of  the  third  absence,  be  discharged,  and  shall  be 
re^admitted  only  by  a  permit  from  the  Superintendent. 

Section  IX. — Normal  School. 

Rule  70.  This  school  is  intended  for  the  training  of 
persons  who  desire  to  become  teachers  in  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools. 

Rule  71.  All  qualified  females,  of  the  age  of  seventeen 
years  and  upwards,  may  be  admitted  to  the  Normal  School 
on  subscribing  the  following  declaration : 

I,  the  subscriber,  hereby  declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  my- 
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self  to  the  business  of  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of -St.  Louis,  for  at 
least  two  years ;  that  my  object  in  resorting  to  this  Normal  School  is  the 
better  to  prepare  myself  for  this  important  work.  And  I  fhrthermore 
declare  that  I  intend  to  continue  in  the  Normal  School  during  the  time 
required  for  my  graduation,  unless  honorably  discharged  by  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Rule  72.  The  qualifications  required  shall  be  good  moral 
character,  physical  competency,  and  ability  to  pass  a  satis- 
factory examination  in  Beading,  Writing,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, Algebra,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  and  History 
of  the  United  States. 

Rule  73.  Candidates  for  admission  shall  present  them- 
selves at  the  school  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  or  third 
quarter  of  the  scholastic  year  for  examination  and  classifica- 
tion. The  Principal  shall  conduct  the  examination  under 
the  direction  of  the  Teachers'  Committee,  by  whose  author- 
ity the  successful  candidate  shall  be  admitted.  Pupils  from 
the  St.  Louis  High  School  shall  not  be  required  to  pass  the 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Normal  School,  but  may 
be  admitted  upon  the  following  conditions,  provided  their 
record  in  scholarship  and  deportment  has  been  satisfactory 
in  the  High  Schools :  ( 1 )  Graduates  of  the  High  School 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Senior  Class  of  the  Normal  School*; 
(2)  Pupils  of  the  High  School  who  have  completed  the 
studies  of  the  Third  Class  may  be  admitted  to  the  Middle 
Class  of  the  Normal  School;  (3)  Pupils  who  have  com- 
pleted the  studies  of  the  Second  Class  of  the  High  School 
may  be  admitted  into  the  Jimior  Class  of  the  Normal  School ; 
(4)  Pupils  who  have  completed  not  lefts  than  the  entire  work 
of  Junior  Class  of  the  High  School  may  be  admitted  into 
the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Normal  School.  These  special  con- 
ditions of  admission  shall  apply  to  the  pupils  of  the  High 
School  only  in  case  said  pupils  are  sixteen  years  of  age  and 
upwards  if  admitted  to  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Normal 
School,  and  of  corresponding  advance  in  age  if  admitted  to 
the  higher  classes. 

Rule  74.     The  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  shall  have 
under  his  supervision  the  Benton  School,  which  shall  be  a 
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school  of  observation  for  pupils  of  the  Normal  School.  It 
shall  be  his  duty  to  visit  this  school  as  often  as  possible. 
He  shall  examine  the  pupils  thereof  quarterly  or  oftener. 
He  shall  receive  and  forward  to  the  Superintendent  the  re- 
port of  the  same.  He  shall  from  time  to  time  suggest  to 
the  Superintendent  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
gramme and  the  management  of  said  school  as  he  deems 
promotive  of  the  interest  of  the  same  as  a  district  school 
and  a  school  of  observation.  He  shall  cause  the  pupils  of 
the  Senior  Class  of  the  Normal  School  to  visit  the  School  of 
Observation  at  least  once  a  week,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Mid- 
dle Class  at  least  once  every  half  quarter,  under  his  own 
supervision  or  under  the  control  of  such  teachers  of  the 
Normal  School  as  he  shall  delegate  for  this  duty,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  said  pupils  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  a  district  school,  to 
see  the  application  of  the.  principles  of  instruction,  and  to 
gain  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  future 
profession. 

Section  X. — Miscellaneous. 

TERMS   AND   SCHOOL   SESSIONS. 

Rule  75.  The  scholastic  year  shall  commence  the  first 
Monday  in  September,  and  continue  forty  consecutive  weeks, 
exclusive  of  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  be  divided  into  four 
terms  of  ten  weeks  each. 

Rule  76.  There  shall  be  two  daily  sessions  in  all  the 
schools,  except  the  High  and  Normal.  The  first  session  shall 
commence  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  close  at  12  m.  ;  and  the 
second  shall  commence  at  1^  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  close  at  a 
quarter  before  4  o'clock  p.  m.,  throughout  the  year. 

Rule  77.  During  each  morning  session  there  shall  be  a 
recess  of  fifteen  minutes,  to  be  arranged  as  the  Principal 
may  think  most  judicious.  In  the  afternoon  there  shall  be 
no  recess,  except  one  of  ten  minutes  for  the  primary  chil- 
dren, who  shall  be  carefully  supervised  by  their  teachers 
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during  said  recess,  and  prevented  from  causing  disturbance 
to  the  higher  departments. 

Rule  78.  In  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  there  shall 
be  but  one  daily  session,  commencing  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
closing  at  2 J  o'clock  p.  m.,  throughout  the  year.  But  from 
April  1st  the  session  may  commence  at  8}  o'clock  a.  m.,  and 
close  at  2  p.  M.,  if  so  directed  by  the  Teachers'  Committee. 

Rule  79.  The  schools  shall  have  a  vacation  from  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  till  the  first  Monday  in  Septem- 
ber ;  they  shall  also  be  closed  from  the  25th  day  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  January,  inclusive  ;  on  all  Thanksgiving  or 
Fast  days  authorized  by  the  State  or  General  Government, 
and  on  all  Saturdays  throughout  the  year ;  but  on  no  other 
day,  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Board. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Rule  80.  A  public  examination  of  all  the  schools  shall 
take  place  on  the  Friday  of  the  last  week  in.  the  scholastic 
year ;  besides  which,  all  the  classes  in  the  High  and  Normal 
Schools  shall  be  examined  in  each  branch  of  study  when  it 
is  completed,  and  a  written  examination  shall  be  held  in  the 
higher  grade  of  the  District  Schools  at  the  close  of  the 
second  quarter  of  each  scholastic  year. 

Rule  81.  All  regulations  of  the  Board,  heretofore 
adopted,  inconsistent  with  these  Rules,  are  hereby  rescinded. 
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TABULAR  STATEMENTS  FOR  THE  TEAR  1874-75. 


Table  I. — Showing  names,  locations,  etc.,  of  the  school- 
houses. 

Table       II. — Showing  character  of  attendance  of  Pupils. 

Xable      m. — Showing  ages  of  Pupils  registered. 

Table      IV. — Showing  occupation  of  Parents,  etc. 

Table        V. — Showing  birth-places  of  Pupils. 

Table      VI. — Showing     enrollment     and    attendance    of 

Pupils. 

Table      Vll. — Showing  classification  and  grades  of  studies 

of  Pupils. 

Table  Vlll. — Showing  classification,  etc.,  in  German  In- 
struction. 

Table        IX. — Schedule  of  Salaries,  January  1st,  1876. 

Table  X. — ^Historical  table  extending  back  to  1850. 
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GERMAN. 
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APPENDIX.  CI 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY, 


FOR  ^874-78. 


OHioe  of  t*«  Board  of  the  St.  LnuU  ruhlie  SohooU,  I 

lU.  LouU,  Auffust  1,  1S78.     S 

To  ike  HoTuyrable  the  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of 
the  St.  Louis  Pvblic  Schools: 

Gentlemen — ^The  Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretaiy  for 
the  fiseal  year  ending  July  31, 1875,  are  herewith  submitted. 

1.  Sinking  Fund  Bills  Receivable,  on  hand  July  31  > 

1875. 

2.  Sinking  Fund  Bonds,  on  hand  July  31,  1875. 

3.  Receipts  and  Expenditures  during  the  year,  from 

August  1,  1874,  to  July  31,  1875,  both  days  in- 
clusive. 

4.  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1875. 

5.  School  Expenses  Proper  for  the  year  ending  July 

31,  1875. 

6.  Real  Estate  and  Improvements  for  school  purposes 

belonging  to  the  Board,  July  31,  1875. 

7.  List  of  Unleased  Lands  belonging  to  the  Board, 

July  31,  1875,  for  revenue  purposes. 

8.  List  of  Leased  Lands  belonging  to  the  Board,  July 

31,  1875,  for  revenue  purposes. 

MILTON  H.  WASH, 

Secretary. 
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SINKING  FUND. 

Misaouri  State  Bonds  on  hand  July  31,  1875. 


No. 

bate  of  Bond. 

Time  to  run. 

Amount. 

When  Purchased. 

137 

July  1,  1873. 

20  Years. 

$1,000  00 

March  24,  1874. 

138 

(W 

tfc 

1,000  00 

4k 

139 

i( 

(C 

1,000  00 

(k 

140 

ifc 

4( 

1,000  00 

44 

141 

C( 

(. 

1,000  00 

(k 

142 

(• 

»k 

1,000  00 

4« 

66 

June  9,  1874. 

k< 

1,000  00 

June  23,  1874. 

67 

(4 

it 

1,000  00 

(i 

68 

C( 

44 

1,000  00 

(4 

69 

(( 

4k 

1,000  00 

4C 

70 

(( 

ti 

1,000  00 

(k 

71 

(( 

(fc 

1,000  00 

C4 

72 

(i 

t< 

1.000  00 

4( 

73 

(fc 

ib 

1,000  00 

4C 

577 

March  4,  1868. 

tl 

1,600  00 

October  5,  1874. 

819 

June  2,  1858. 

kt 

1,000  00 

44 

820 

4» 

h4 

1,000  00 

4C 

821 

li 

tl 

1,000  00 

(4 

822 

ti 

f. 

1,000  00 

4( 

1010 

October  16,  1858. 

•  i 

1,000  00 

44 

1011 

fc( 

»t 

1.000  00 

(( 

86 

January  1,  1868. 

<« 

1,000  00 

January  19,  1876. 

578 

k( 

i4 

1,000  00 

44 

679 

(C 

i. 

1,000  00 

44 

668 

(( 

i. 

1,000  00 

(4 

669 

<l 

4. 

1,000  00 

4( 

671 

l(                    < 

fct 

1,000  00 

tc 

1219 

4( 

.    4. 

1,000  00 

44 

248 

July  1,  1874. 

(. 

1,000  00 

March  5,  1875. 

2671 

January  1,  1868. 

.( 

1,000  00 

44 

3019 

•  c 

tl 

1,000  00 

44 

3060 

C( 

kk 

1,000  00 

44 

3708 

cc 

k« 

1,000  00 

t4 

3716 

(( 

(. 

1,000  00 

44 

3131 

August  17t  1856. 

30  Years. 

1,000  00 

March  24,  1875. 

1343 

August  22,  1856. 

k( 

1,000  00 

44 

1345 

(k 

hk 

1,000  00 

44 

1350 

4( 

4< 

1,000  00 

44 

1352 

Total 

4k 

1,000  00 

(4 

$39,000  00 

Ji»  ^^tfBVA*    •••*    •■•• 
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CIS 


ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Balance  Sheet  ^/br  the  year  ending  July  31,  1875. 


ACCOUVTS. 

Ledger— Balances. 

Beoeipts  and  Expen- 
ditures. 

Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Debtor. 

Credit. 

Debtor. 

Credit. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

ASSETS. 

(etJ  estate  for  reyenue 

$],292,£95  79 

2.300.96.1  66 

7,758  49 

1.H.171  85 

46,390  bO 

383  73 

235.^4  87 

289  05 

6,527  09 

1^2  71 

37,199  14 

222^1  01 

12,6S6  86 

• 

$       G,779  21 

$1,262,896  79 

2,360,966  66 

7J58  49 

13,171  86 

46,390  00 

382  73 

235,874  37 

289  05 

6,627  09 

1.872  71 

87,199  14 

222.861  01 

12,626  86 

•■•■•■•••••• 

teal  estate  for  ftchool 

purposes 

rbiiteeoth  Ward  dist's 

44,345  67 

28,314  81 

iailiff    

'nblfc  School  Library 

11,400  Oil 

Sontinsent  ftind 

>>. Collector  (taxes).. 

^oorad  Doll 

ftxe«  due  from  tenants 

1,044  93 

>Dtral  Masonic  Hall 
Association 

io. State Bonda  (39).. 

iUlsreceiyable 

21,173  45 

'Uh  in  Treasury 

LIABILITIES, 
illls  payable 

809.600  00 
2,465  00 

380,000  00 

856,680  00 

809,600  00 

>iie  on  contracts 

2,466  00 

Payments  maturing. . . 

2,44»00 

REYEXUE. 

General  and  delinquent 
taxes 

646,176  09 
58,128  61 
91,0s8  15 

236,937  37 
166  60 

645,176  09 
62,855  75 
91,083  16 

itent  of  real  eatate. . . . 

(tate  School  fond 

/ 

rour  mill  tax 

[>amsges  opening  str'ts 

156  60 

EXPENSES. 
Dlesnins  yanlts 

609  50 

9,121  34 

12,568  71 

6.280  91 

8.119  11 

6,017  60 

1,724  25 

49,962  00 

26,0:i8  05 

6:22,350  09 

8,363  18 

2.948  75 

68.863  ('6 

18.858  22 

1,724  89 

2,469  72 

609  60 

9,121  34 

12,568  71 

6,230  91 

8,263  21 

8,265  61 

1,724  26 

49,982  00 

26,aS8  05 

622,350  09 

8,363  18 

2,048  76 

58,863  05 

13,863  22 

8,295  79 

2,469  72 

EzpeDse  (general) 

hwl 

Qss 

rurnitore 

149  10 
2,108  63 

[Dterest 

insoranoe 

Fasitorfi'  salaries 

'>fficers*          "    

Feacbers'*       **     

Printing 

• 

Kent  of  School  honses . 

Itepairs 



^applies 

600 
1,722  46 

^ctal  taxes 

niirteenih  Ward  taxes 
refunded 

^  Louis  Public  schools 

8,093,814  10 

$4,930,759  92 

$4,930,769  92 

$1,179,618  24 

26,860  00 

8,419  % 

$1,147,416  88 

Paiil  bills  i»ayableoyer 
sm*t  short  loans 

CaL«b  on  hand  in  excess 
of  last  year 

1 

• 

80,066  29 
36,325  42 

Atnt  receipts  belong. 
lag  to  sinklna  ftind. . 

S«  reyenue   oyer  ex- 
penditures  and  sink- 
ing ftmd  receipts.... 

ft 

Assets  oyer  liabilities. 

$1,218,797  69 

$1,218,797  69 

$8,385,849  76 

$4,197,814  76  $4,197,814  76 

ex 
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APPENDIX. 


REAL  ESTATE  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

.  July  81,  1875. 


Names  of  Schools. 


Pab.Sch.PolytchJBld'ff 

High 

Ames 

Benton,  Old 

"      New 

Blow 

Bates 

Carondelet 

Carr 

Carr  Lane 

Carr  Lane  Primary... 

Carroll 

Charless 

Chouteau 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Comptun 

Douglas 

DlTOll 

Des  Peres 

Eads 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Gamble 

GraTois 

Hamilton 

Humboldt 

Irving 

Jackson 

JelTerson 

Laclede 

"      (branch) 

Lafeyette 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Madison  (old) 

**        (new) 

Marameo 

O'Fallon 

Penrose 

Pestalozzi 

Peabody 

Pope 

Shepard 

Stoddard 

Washingrton 

Webster  (old  and  new; 

No.l 

No.  2 

No.  8 

No.  4 

No.  6 


Where  Located. 


Comer  7th  and  Chestnut  Sts. 
Comer  15th  and  Olive  Sts. . 
Hebert  St.  bet.  13th  A  14th. . 
6th  St.  bet.  Locust  &  St.  Chas 
Comer  9th  and  Locust  Sts. . 

South  St.  Louis 

Collins  St.,  in  block  09^ 

Comer  Sd  and  Hurck  Sts 

Comer  16th  and  Carr  Sts 

S.  W.  Cor.  84th  and  Carr  Sts. 
N.  W.  Cor.  S4th  and  Carr  Sts. 
Cor.  Carroll  and  Buel  Sts. . 
Kingsbury  St  near  Gravois  R 
Chouteau  Av  n'r  Summit  Av 
7th  St  bet  Hickory  &  Labadie 
Bellefontaine  Rd  A  Farrar  St 

Grattoo  St.  near  Hickory 

Henrietta  b.  Arkansas  &  Ills 
Corner  11th  and  Howard  Sts 
Dayton  St.,  in  Block  1007. . . . 
Comer  Illinois  and  4th  Sts. . 

Comer  l&th  and  Pine  Sts 

15th  St.  b.  Market  &  Clark  Av 
8th  St.  b.  O'Fallon  &  Cass  Av 
Cor.  18th  St.  and  Christy  Av. 

Cor.  5th  and  Poplar  Sts 

Cor  Wyoming  St  &  Gravois  B 
Comer  27th  and  Davis  Sts. 
Cor.  Jackson  A  Lesperance 
Cor.  Bremen  &  Kossuth  Avs 
Cor.  19th  and  Maiden  Lane 

Cor.  9th  and  Wash  Sts 

Cor.  6th  and  Poplar  Sts... 

6th  St.,  near  Gratiot 

Cor.  AtXL  Av.  A  Decatur  St. 
Eugenia  St.  near  High  St.. 
Cor.  8th  and  Pestalozzi  Sts. 
Cor.  7th  and  Hickory  Sts. . . . 

Cor.  7th  and  Labadfe  Sts 

Cor.  Iowa  Av.  9l  Maramec  St 

16th  St.,  near  Cass  Av 

Penrose  St  b  Clay  A  GlasarAv 
Comer  7th  and  Barry  Sts. . 
Cor  '2d  Carond  Av  9l  Carroll 
Cor.  Swing  and  Laclede  Avs 
Marine  Av.,  near  Hospital  . 
Cor.  Lucas  A  Ewing  Avs. . 
nth,  bet.  Poplar  andSpruce 

11th  St.,  near  Jefferson 

Cedar  St,  bet.  3d  A  4th  Sts.. 
12th  St,  near  Webster  St. . . . 
Christy  A  v.,  near  15th  St. . . . 
Cozzens  St.,  near  Pratte  Av. 
5th  St  bet  Filmore  A  Market 


Bought  for  school  purposes,  but  not  yet  improved. 


Lots  17  to  92  inclusive 
Part  lots  5, 6  and  7 . . . . 
Lots  IS  to  25  inclusive 
Lots  1  to  7,  BPk  1048. . 

Block  40,  Survey  3 

N.  W.  Ji  Block  49 


Caroline  St.,  near  Park  Av.. 
St  Louis  Av.  and  18th  St. . . . 
Parsons  St,  Cor.  Spring  Av. 

Bell  and  School  Sts 

South  St.  Louis . : 

Biler'B  Survey,  S.  St.  Louis. 


Estimated 

Value 
of  Ground 


$60,000  00 

86.000  00 

18,000  00 

30,000  00 

40,000  00 

6,000  00 

17,.W1  OO 

2,500  00 

7,300  00 

10,000  00 

7,500  00 

10,000  00 

3,000  00 

3,000  00 

9,000  00 

10,000  00 

11,000  00 

8,600  00 

11.300  00 

13,040  00 

7,000  00 

15,(100  00 

25,000  00 

11,000  00 

22,000  00 

17,000  00 

3,000  00 

6.000  00 

8,000  00 

6,000  00 

4.000  00 

16,000  00 

84,000  00 

8,000  00 

8,0. 0  00 

12,000  00 

5,000  00 

Leased. 

13,000  00 

8,0(<0  00 

6,000  00 

3,fi00  00 

15,000  00 

16,500  Oo 

11,525  (in 

3,000  00 

20,000  00 

22,500  00 

25,000  00 

8,000  00 

8,000  00 

12,500  00 

3,000  00 

IJWOOO 


Estimated 

Value  of 

Houses  and 

Furaitnre. 


$670,786  00 


6.000  00 
10,000  00 

5,000  00 
15,000  00 

9,000  00 

1,000  00 


TOTAL. 


$715,786  00 


$852.989  56$ 
41,157  88 
41,610  06 

S/KWOO 
88,288  90 
15,000  00 
87,288  32 
88^10  64 

4,m77 
89.704  01 

8,000  00 
44,062  20 
15.517  71 

9,521  88 

3.000  00 
16,214  S7 
44,490  e.'i 
14,820  01 
37,232  00 
8S748  84 
17U(10  28 

9,810  78 
89,411  06 
19.203  88 
85,142  62 

6,200  00 
17,0S8  42 
ll,8(i0  00 

38.882  46 
86,126  77 
15,645  20 

6,196  06 
51,478  40 

1,000  00 
18,831  24 
46,587  92 
48.406  82 

4,000  00 

36.883  4!i 
12.000  00 
63,306  10 
22,580  48 
28,906  48 
4:<,422  70 
36.898  80 
16,008  60 
87,ei«05 
28.600  00 
52,522  10 

1,003  53 

50^13  00 

18,533  86 

12,267  64 

6,836  17 


1,670,884  44 


1,670,884  4ft 


412,98»56 
76,157  38 
64^0  « 
35,00$  OH 
78,288  80 
20.000  00 
5ft,8aOSS 

86.410  64 
ll,a08  77 
49.fM  01 
10,000  00 
54,063  20 
18.517  71 
]2.aSl  88 
12,000  00 
96,214  27 
6&»490  63 
17,8»  01 
48,5Si  00 
40,788  34 
24^10  S3 
24^10  78 

64.411  05 
80^200  S3 
6744S  OS 
88,200  00 
20,083  42 
17.800  00 
46,888  46 
42.185  77 
19.645  20 
22»196  06 
8S.473  40 

4.000  00 
26^1  M 
68.587  92 
48.406  83 

4.000  00 
48.828  43 
15.000  00 
69308  10 
26.050  43 
43*988  43 
60.O2i  70 
47,433  80 
19.008  50 
57^608  06 
51.000  00 
77,.^»  10 

4.008  58 
13.515  00 
81.0SS  98 
16,9«7  64 
17 


2.841,6»44 


5.000  00 
10,000  01 

5,0(10  00 
15.000(0 

OjOOOOi) 

1,000  00 


2.886.690  44 
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LIST  OF  UNLEASED  LANDS  BELONGING  TO  THE  BOARD 

JvHy  31st,  1875. 


BLOCK. 


47 
160 
199 
199 

aoo 

900 

tf)l 

763 

MO 

868 

9S1,  S. 

867.  N. 

8S8 

073 

888 

88S 

884 

884 

802 

893 


1044 

1060 

1856 

13A6 

1356 

1440 

147i 

1480 

1768.  N. 

1868,  N. 

1768,8. 

1768,  S. 

1760.  N. 

1768,  N. 

1760.  S. 

1760.  S. 

1839 

2311 


STBIBET. 


Carondelet  Ave 

flAh  Street 

Main  Street 

KoBciuBCo  Street 

Alley 

ColambuA  Street 

Columbus  &  Butger  Sts. 

A  Carondelet  Ave 

Carondelet  Aye 

Eighth  Street 

Front  Street 

Main  A  Consent  Streets. 
Main  &  Svcamore  Sts. . . 
Main  A  Front  Streets. . . 

Main  Street 

Eighth  Street 

Seventh  Street 

Seyenth  Street. 

Carondelet  Aye 

Eighth  Street 

Seyenth  Street 

Carondelet  Aye 

Lacas  Aye 

Washington  Aye 

Accomao  Street 

California  Aye 

Pontiao  Street 

Arkansas  Ave 

Oregon  Street 

Michigan  Street 

Main  Street 

Railroad 

Main  Street 

Railroad 

Second  Street 

Main  Street 

Main  Street 

Second  Street 

Dickson  Street 

Maiden  Lane 


LOT. 


5. 6, 7  and  8 

3 

I  to  8.  indusiye. . 
0  to  16.  mclnslye. 

17  and  18 

1, 2, 8. 4and6.... 


10  and  S.  Kll. 


0tol2,  inclusiye.. 
ISto^S^inclusiye. 
1  to  11  inclusiye. 


18  to  28,  inclusiye 

1 

4,  5 

19,20,21 

9 

13 

28.29,30.31,  32 

38,  39 

5 

11  to  16,  inclusiye 

21 

17 

1  to  9,  inclusiye 

1  to  9.  inclusiye 

1  to  9,  inclusiye 

10  to  18.  inclusive 

9..  •. 

10  to  18.  inclusiye 

10  to  18,  inclusive. 

3  to  9.  inclusive 

7 


Ft.Frokt. 


100 
26 

210JS 
210.A 
120.45^ 
141.6 

Whole 

60 

37.6 

20 

89.6)^ 

43.4 

25 
400 
166 
331 
281 
125    • 

26 

60 

75 

60 

ftO 
135 

60 

29 
162.6 

25 

26 

235.9 
235.9 
226. 2>^ 
222.8 

35.9 
236.9 

222.  IX 
180.9 

35 

60 


Ft.  Dbsp. 


75 

75 

138.3 
138.3 
Irregular. 
1^.04 

Block. 
134 
120 
100 
118 
120 
300 
104 
122.11 
122.11 
116.11 
116.11 
128  11 
118.11 
118.11 
136 
135 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
125 
115 
116 
120 
125 
122.8 
122.8 
120 
120 
155 
140 


8a 


exiv 
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APPENDIX.  CXXVll 


EEMARKS  TO  TEACHERS 

ON 

THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 


The  Course  of  Study  ex-hibited  in  the  following  scheme 
receives  slight  modification  from  year  to  year,  to  adapt  it  to 
the  actual  average  results  attained.  The  following  remarks 
and  cautions  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  consulting  it : 

I.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  fixed  standard  which  all  schools 
and  classes  are  forced  to  follow.  It  does,  however,  represent 
the  fair  average  labor  of  classes  in  the  District  Schools. 

II.  Schools  in  the  centre  of  the  city  can  perhaps  do  a 
little  more  than  the  amount  laid  down  in  the  quarter,  while 
those  in  the  suburbs,  where  classification  is  imperfect  and 
attendance  irregular,  may  not  be  able  to  do  so  much. 

m.  If  a  teacher  is  not  able  to  take  her  class  over  so 
much  work  as  is  laid  down  in  the  tabular  view  for  a  quarter, 
and  do  this  thoroughly  in  ten  weeks,  it  should  be  sufficient 
reason  for  an  investigation  on  her  part  into  the  reasons 
therefor ;  so,  if  the  contrary  occurs,  and  more  work  is  done 
than  is  laid  down  for  the  time.  Classes  are  not  of  uniform 
capacity ;  neither  do  all  teachers  possess  the  experience  and 
judgment  requisite  to  assign  lessons  of  proper  length.  The 
tabular  view  will  assist  such  in  regulating  the  daily  tasks. 

IV.  Teachers  in  the  same  grade  should  make  frequent 
comparison  of  their  results  with  those  obtained  by  others. 
The  two  visiting  days  allowed  by  the  Board,  if  used  by 
teachers  in  examining  departments  of  the  same  grade,  will 
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furnish  valuable  information  respecting  methods  of  attaining 
to  the  requisite  thoroughness. 

V.  This  comparison  of  results,  and  the  securing  of 
uniformity  in  the  sets  of  text-books  used  by  pupils  who  are 
transferred  from  one  school  to  the  same  grade  in  another, 
are  the  chief  advantages  expected  to  be  derived  from  grading 
and  fixing  the  course  of  study.  It  furnishes  a  convenient 
scale  of  thirty-two  degrees,  upon  which  are  classified  the 
pupils  of  our  schools.  Any  grade  may  begin  at  any  time 
in  the  year  if  a  class  is  ready  to  enter  it ;  no  class  need  wait 
till  the  end  of  the  quarter  to  commence  another  quarter's 
work  if  they  are  prepared  for  it. 

That  there  should  be  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  degree 
of  progress  required  in  other  branches  at  the  period  of 
taking  up  any  given  study,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion. 


FIRST  YEAR  OR  GRADE 


LANGUAGE. 


Keaping.  Ist  quarter  (of  ten  weeks).  Phonetic  Primer, 
to  page  25.  2d  quarter:  Primer  finished ;  punctuation 
marks  carefully  taught  as  they  occur  in  the  reading 
lessons.  Sd  quarter:  First  Header  to  page  68.  Ath 
quarter:  First  Reader  completed. 

Spelling.  Ist  quarter:  by  sounds  exclusively  for  first 
three  weeks  ;  by  sounds  and  names  of  letters  afterwards. 
2d  quarter:  each  word  in  the  lesson  spelled  by  sound 
and  by  name  of  letter ;  silent  letters  always  designated 
by  the  pupil.     3rf  and  Uh  quarters:  the  same. 

Writing.  1st  quarter:  printing  of  phonetic  characters  and 
no  script.     2d  quarter :  writing  of  script  on  slate  begun ; 
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printing  discontinued ;  each  pupil  taught  to  write  his 
name  correctly  >vith  a  pencil. 

ARITHMETIC. 

[Numbers.  Ist  quarter:  pupils  taught  to  count  and  write 
numbers  up  to  25 — ^keeping  progress  Avith  the  paging 
of  their  lessons  in  the  Primer;  to  practice  counting 
objects  in  the  room.  2d  ywar^,;  pupils  taught  to 
coimt  as  far  as  100 ;  also  to  practice  according  to  the 
Grube  method  on  numbers  from  1  to  4,  performing 
all  the  elementary  operations — ^addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division — upon  these  numbers  until  the 
pupil  knows  all  the  possibilities  of  combination  with 
them.  3d  quarter:  Roman  notation  as  far  as  L; 
Arabic  notation  and  numeration  to  1000  ;  Grube  method 
"with  numbers  to  10.  Ath  quarter:  25  pages  of  the 
*♦  First  Lessons  in  Numbers"  completed,  including 
addition  and  the  use  of  the  signs  of  +  and  =. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

->» 
In    the   3d  and   Ath    quarters  oral   instruction   should  be 

given  on  place  and  direction,  commencing  with  familiar 

localities,  and  gradually  leading  the  pupil  to  the  idea  of 

a  map  and  relative  size  and  distance. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Plants,  or  Outlines  op  Botany.  Ist  quarter:  Flowers, 
their  structure,  color,  perfume,  habits  and  shapes. 
Inasmuch  as  the  pupils  of  this  grade  enter  school  in  the 
early  fall  or  spring,  their  first  quarter's  work  can  be 
illustrated  directly  from  the  garden.  2d  quarter:  leaves, 
fniita,  seeds;  shape,  lises,  sap,  decay.  3d  quarter: 
buds,  roots,  their  purpose ;  stalks  and  trunks,  bark  of 
plants,  wood.     Ath  quarter:  circulation  of  sap,  what  is 

dA 
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made  fi-om  sap,  sleep  of  plants,  etc;     Review  of  topics 
of  the  year. 
C3^See  special  directions  for  teaching  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

1st  eLnd2d  qtiarters:  Oral  instruction,  definitions  of  lines: 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique.  Definitions  of  angles: 
right,  acute,  obtuse.  Dictation  lessons  of  right  lined 
figures.  Free-hand  outline  from  blackboard.  All  slate 
work.  3d  and  4<A  quarters:  Free-hand  outline  exer- 
cises from  the  Primary  Manual,  with  occasional  exer- 
cises frt)m  the  blackboard.  Definitions  of  lines,  angles, 
triangles,  squares,  oblongs,  diagonals,  and  diameters. 
Ejiowledge  tested  by  analysis  of  forms  drawn.  Slate 
work ;  at  intervals  use  trial  paper.  Pupils  should  draw 
by  a  uniform  standard  as  regards  size,  the  standard  to 
be  given  out  by  the  teacher,  who  will  at  times  vary  the 
standard,  and  require  all  to  enlarge  or  diminish  their 
pictures  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  new  standard ;  draw 
simple  figures  from  dictation  and  from  memoiy ;  prac- 
tice drawing  lines  and  dividing  the  same  into  equal 
parts. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  through  the  year  three  or  four  times  per  day.  The 
aggregate  time  devoted  to  singing  each  day  should  not 
exceed  fifteen  minutes. 

Instruction  in  the  principles  of  music  in  the  first  year  is 
confined  to  the  following :  Numbers  at  first,  and  after- 
wards the  notes  and  staff  to  some  extent.  Whole  scale 
used.  Half  and  quarter  notes  and  the  corresponding 
rests.  Intervals  taught :  from  one  to  any  other  note  in 
the  scale  up  to  five.  Voices  not  tried  above  E  of  the 
fourth  space.  Dynamical  marks  taught  as  they  occur 
in  the  lessons.  Twenty  new  songs  learned.  No  new 
songs  taught  except  imder  the  direction  of  the  special 
•  music  teacher. 


;■ 
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N-  B. '  Pupils  should  sit  in  correct  position,  avoid  scream- 
ing, pronounce  correctly,  sing  so  as  to  express  the  sentiment 
of  the  piece. 

PROGRAMME. 

In  this  grade,  reading  and  spelling  should  be  allowed  at  least 
fourteen  lessons  per  week.  Printing  or  writing  should 
be  required  in  the  preparation  of  each  lesson  in  reading 
and  spelling.  Numbers  should  be  taught  in  at  least 
five  separate  lessons  per  week,  besides  the  exercise  of 
naming  the  number  of  the  page  in  the  reading  lesson. 
Natural  science  demands  one  hour  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon. Drawing,  five  lessons  per  week  of  15  minutes 
each.     Oral  geography,  two  lessons  per  week. 

The  lessons  in  this  grade  should  not  exceed  15  minutes  in 
length.  The  size  of  the  class  should  not  influence  the  length 
of  the  recitation. 


-•-^ 


SECOND   YEAR  OR   GRADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Reading.  1*^  quarter:  Second  Reader  to  page  75.  2d 
quarter:  Second  Header  completed.  M  quarter: 
Third  Reader  to  page  42  ;  the  introductory  lessons  on 
punctuation  should  be  thoroughly  learned.  Uh  quarter: 
pages  43 — 84.  The  teacher  should  make  it  an  invaria- 
ble practice  to  questi()n  her  pupils  on  the  contents  of 
the  lesson  at  the  beginning  of  the  recitation,  and  any 
pertinent  remarks  or  stories  illustrative  of  the  char- 
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special  music  teacher.  Whole  scale  used ;  special  at* 
tention  to  rhythm.  Whole,  half,  and  quarter  notes, 
and  corresponding  rests.  Intervals  from  1  to  any  other 
note  in  the  scale  up  to  8.  Voices  not  tried  above  £. 
Djmamical  marks  continued. 

PROGRAMME. 

In  this  grade  reading  and  spelling  should  be  allowed  at  least 
fourteen  lesson  per  week.  Writing  should  be  required 
in  the  preparation  of  at  least  one  l^son  per  day. 
Numbers  should  be  taught  in  conneption  with  the 
paging  of  the  books  and  the  numbering  of  the  lessons, 
and  also  in  one  lesson  per  day  additional  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  subject.  Natural  science,  one  hour, 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Oral  geography,  four  lessons 
per  week.  Drawing,  five  lessons  per  week. 
Recitations  in  this  grade  should  not  exceed  twenty  minutes 

in  length,  nor  fall  short  of  fifteen  minutes.     Great  care 

should  be  observed  to  hold  the  strict  attention  of  the  class 

during  the  entire  recitation. 


THIHD  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Reading.  Ist  quarter:  Third  Reader  to  page  128.  id 
quarter:  pages  129 — 175.  Mquarter:  pages  176 — 192. 
Uh  quarter :  Third  Reader  completed ;  the  exercises 
in  spelling,  definition  and  pronunciation  at  the  begining 
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of  each  lesson  should  be  thoroughly  learned.     Same 
general  directions  as  in  previous  grade. 

Speixing,  by  sound  and  by  letter,  with  designation  of  silent 
letters  as  in  previous  grades.  The  words  to  spell  should 
be  selected  chiefly  from  the  readidg  lessons.  Whenever 
a  new  or  difficult  word  is  encountered  in  any  lesson, 
oral  or  otherwise,  it  should  be  written  on  the  board, 
and  the  pupils  required  to  copy  it. 

Writing.  Copy  book  No.  1  taken  up  in  the  first  quarter 
and  completed  in  the  third  quarter;  copy-book  No.  2 
used  for  the  fourth  quarter.  Dictation  exercises  once 
per  week  for  the  sake  of  teaching  a  correct  use  of 
capitals,  punctuation,  indenting  at  the  beginning  of  a 
sentence,  proper  margin  to  be  left,  etc. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Primary  Arithmetic.  1st  quarter:  to  page  46,  including 
addition  and  subtraction,  both  mental  and  written.  2d 
quarter:  to  page  74 ;  subtraction  ^nished,  multiplica- 
tion begun.  3d  quarter:  to  page  100;  multiplication 
finished,  division  begun.  Uh  quarter:  to  page  124, 
division  completed ;  matter  on  pages  149  to  153  learned 
in  this  grade. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Primary  Geography.  1st  quarter:  to  page  19,  including 
plains,  deserts,  oases,  hills,  mountains,  volcanoes, 
valleys,  springs,  rivers,  lakes,  waterfalls,  continents, 
islands,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  seas,  gulfs,  straits, 
oceans,  maps,  compass,  shape  of  the  earth,  its  size  and 
motions,  parallels,  meridians,  etc. ;  the  greatest  care 
taken  to  develope  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  clear  con- 
ceptions of  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  used  in 
geography ;  conversations  on  the  pictured  illustrations 
in  the  book.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  technics  the 
pupil  cannot  acquire  scientific  information  in  geography ; 
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hence  much  oral  instruction  must  be  given  with  a  view 
to  making  clear  the  various  terms  and  teaching  accurate 
definitions  of  them.  In  the  previous  grade  the  oral  in- 
struction was  intended  to  give  the  pupil  general  im- 
pressions of  the  topics  of  geography;  in  this  grade 
accurate  knowledge  should  begin  to  take  the  place  of 
general  impressions.  2d  quarter:  to  page  35,  including 
climate,  plants  and  animals  of  the  different  climates, 
races  of  men,  states  of  society,  occupations ;  description 
of  the  western  and  eastern  hemispheres,  the  oceans, 
and  North  America.  Sd  qtuirter:  to  page  49,  including 
the  map  of  North  America,  description  and  map  of  the 
United  States,  New  England  and  Middle  States.  4/A 
quarter:  to  page  61,  including  the  description  and  maps 
of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Elements  of  Physical  Nature.  1st  quarter:  air,  wind; 
flying  and  swimming  compared ;  pressure  of  the  air ; 
pumps,  barometer,  air-pumps,  pop-guns ;  gases  dis- 
tinguished from  liquids  ;  gunpowder.  2d  quarter:  bal- 
loons ;  bubbles  ;  heated  air ;  chimneys  ;  draft  and  ven- 
tilation ;  uses  of  water ;  water  level ;  pressure  of  water ; 
attraction  in  solids  and  in  liquids.  3rf  quarter:  water 
in  the  air,  clouds,  snow,  frost  and  ice ;  heat  and  cold; 
communication  or  conduction  of  heat ;  effects  of  heat ; 
steam ;  light ;  color  electricity ;  magnetism.  4^i  quar- 
ter: gravitation  ;  motion  of  the  earth  ;  friction ;  review 
of  the  year's  work. 
ftJ^See  special  directions  for  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

Ist  and  2d  quarters.  Intermediate  book  No.  1,  first  nine 
pages :  Exercises  in  drawing  horizontal,  oblique,  and 
vertical  lines ;  definitions  and  illustrations  of  right, 
acute,  and  obtuse  angles ;  define  and  illustitite  right, 
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acute,  obtuse,  equilateral,  isosceles  and  scalene  tri- 
angles, square,  rhombus,  rhomboid,  pentagon,  hexagon, 
octagon  ;  copies  from  the  book ;  lessons  from  the  black- 
board in  straight  line  designs,  borders,  and  mouldings  ; 
applied  geometrical  forms.  3d  and  Ath  quarters:  Inter- 
mediate book  No.  1  completed.  Review  the  work  of 
the  previous  quarters ;  define  and  illustrate  quadrant, 
semi-circle,  circumference,  diameter,  radius,  elipse, 
oval ;  copies  from  the  book ;  lessons  from  the  black- 
board in  straight  and  curved  line  designs  ;  dictation  and 
memory  lessons ;  original  designs ;  abstract  curves. 
The  instructions  in  the  book  should  be  closely  followed. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  throughout  the  year  15  minutes  each  day.  Twenty 
new  songs  learned,  and  exercises  in  one  or  two  parts, 
under  the  direction  of  the  special  music  teacher.  Scale 
carried  to  the  third  above.  Whole,  half,  quarter,  and 
eighth  notes ;  corresponding  rests  ;  accidentals  taught. 
Intervals  from  1  to  10.  Major  and  minor  thirds  intro- 
duced.    Voices  not  tried  above  F.     Dynamical  marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading  and  spelling  in  this  grade  allowed  at  least  ten  les- 
sons per  week.  Writing  in  copy-book,  five  lessons  per 
week.  Dictation,  once  per  week.  Arithmetic,  five  les- 
sons per  week.  Geography,  five  lessons  per  week. 
Drawing,  five  lessons  per  week.  Natural  science,  one 
hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
Recitations  twenty  minutes -in  length. 
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FOUKTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Reading.  Istqitarter:  Fourth  Reader  to  page  40.  id 
quarter:  same  reader  continued  to  page  91.  Sel  qrtar- 
ter  :  same  reader  to  page  134.  ^th  qrmrter :  same  reader 
to  page  171.  Continual  reference  should  be  made  in 
each  lesson  in  this  reader  to  the  treatise  on  marks  and 
pauses,  pages  8  and  9  ;  also  to  exercise  V,  pages  24 — 
28,  errors  in  pronunciation ;  accent  and  inflection,  pages 
29 — 30,  should  be  mastered  and  applied  to  each  lesson ; 
the  exercises  in  spelling,  definition  and  pronunciation 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson  should  be  thoroughly 
learned.  Constant  attention  to  punctuation,  accent, 
inflection,  emphasis,  and  correct  pronunciation.  Defi- 
nitions and  illustrations  of  new  or  diflicult  words  (re- 
quired in  the  pupil's  own  language).  Elxplanations  of 
historical,  biographic  or  scientific  allusions  to  be  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  reviewed  in  subsequent  recitations. 

Spelling,  by  sound  and  by  name  of  letter,  with  designation 
of  silent  letters,  as  in  previous  grades.  The  spelling 
book  taken  up.  Only  the  words  printed  in  italics  in 
the  exercises  of  the  book  used  for  spelling  purposes, 
except  a  dictation  exercise  once  per  week,  in  which  the 
pupil  writes  whole  sentences.  The  words  of  the  read- 
ing lesson  to  be  spelled  orally  in  connection  with  the 
reading  lesson,  as  before ;  the  lesson  from  the  speller  to 
be  written.  New  or  diflicult  words  occurring  in  any 
lesson  (especially  geography,  arithmetic,  or  natural 
science)  to  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied  by  the 
pupils.     See  tabular  view. 

Writing,  lat  and  2d  quarters:  Copy-book  No.  2  com- 
pleted.     Copy-book  No.   3  used  during  3d  and  4M 
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quarters.  In  the  dictation  exercise  above  alluded  to^ 
the  use  of  capitals,  punctuation,  etc.,  should  be  care-- 
fully  criticised. 

Oral  Grammar.  Distinctions  of  subject  and  predicate^ 
noun  and  verb,  in  simple  sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic.  1st  quarter:  to  page  49,  in- 
cluding notation,  numeration  and  addition  (omitting 
unsuitable  problems  at  pages  37 — 41  and  47 — 48) ; 
careful  use  of  review  questions  on  delSnitions  and  prin- 
ciples ;  the  teacher  to  select  and  mark  the  most  useful 
examples  and  review  them  frequently.  2d  qtiarter:  to 
page  96,  including  subtraction  and  multiplication.  3d 
quarter:  to  page  129,  including  division;  special  at- 
tention given  to  the  mental  exercises  ;  review  questions 
used  frequently.  Ath  quarter:  to  page  159,  including 
United  States  money,  with  practical  examples  under 
each  of  the  elementary  rules,  and  bills  ;  the  subject  of 
bills  should  be  reviewed  at  least  three  times,  or  until 
thoroughly  mastered.  Test  problems  to  be  selected 
and  marked  by  the  teacher,  and  frequently  reviewed ; 
if  the  examples  are  found  too  numerous,  the  least  im- 
portant ones  may  be  omitted. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic.  1st  quarter:  pages  1 — 16,  ad- 
dition. 2d  quarter:  pages  17 — 35,  subtraction  and 
multiplication.  3d  quarter:  pages  36 — 47,  division. 
^th  quarter:  pages  48—56,  reduction. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Primary  Geography.  \st  quarter:  to  page  73,  including 
the  description  and  maps  of  South  America  and  Eu- 
rope. 2d  quarter:  to  page  85,  including  the  descrip- 
tion and  maps  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica.  3d  quar^ 
ter:  Common  School  Geography,  to  page  17,  includ-- 
ing  definitions  and  illustrations  of  the  elementary  ideas. 
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of  geography,  mathematical,  physical  and  political,  as 
a  preparation  for  the  proper  study  of  descriptive  geog- 
raphy :  shape  of  the  earth,  proofs  ;  motions  of  the  earth, 
inclination  of  axis,  points  of  compass,  circumference, 
diameter,  circles  of  latitude  and  longitude,  method  of 
locating  places,  zones  and  their  seasons,  day  and  night ; 
maps,  globes,  charts  and  their  use ;  divisions  of  land 
and  its  surface  ;  divisions  of  water ;  technical  terms  used 
in  treating  of  lakes  and  rivers  }  climate,  vegetation,  an- 
imals, races  of  men ;  states  of  society,  government, 
religion,  branches  of  industry.  Ath  quarter:  to  page 
29,  including  description  and  maps  of  the  hemispheres, 
*  North  America  and  the  United  States.;  (description  in- 
cludes (•>  outline,  ^^>  surface,  ^®^  rivers  and  lakes,  <**^ 
political  divisions  ;  detailed  treatment  of  each  division  in 
regard  to  ^•^  climate,  ^^  vegetation,  ^^  animals,  ^^^  inhab- 
itants ;  who  are  treated  in  detail  in  regard  tOj  ^*^  gov- 
ernment, ^^  religion,  ^^>  education,  (*^  history  ;^A6  .^pe- 
cial  treatment  of  the  several  minor  subdivisions  endyrace^ 
an  account  qf^^^  productions,  ^^^  towns.) 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Botany,  more  systematically  studied.  1*^  quarter:  modes 
of  studying  parts  of  plants  ;  leaf,  steam,  inflorescence, 
flower,  root,  seed,  woody  plants,  fi*uit,  illustrated  by 
familiar  examples.  2d  quarter:  the  difierences  in  spe- 
cies of  TREES  ;  their  habits  f  place  of  growth  and  use  to 
man ;  pine,  cedar,  willow,  oak,  beech,  maple,  walnut, 
hickory,  sycamore,  ash,  poplar,  birch,  (what  "decidu- 
ous" and  *«evergreen"  signify,)  magnolia,  live  oak, 
honey-locust,  banyan,  laurel,  mosses.  3d  qtiarier: 
FOOD  PLANTS  :  1,  whcat,  barley,  oats,  rye,  Indian  com, 
rice ;  2,  potatoes,  yams,  beets,  turnips,  onions,  beans, 
peas ;  3,  apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,'  or- 
anges, bananas,  lemons,  bread-fruit,  dates,  pine-apples, 
flgs,  grapes ;  4,  sago,  tapioca,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut, 
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palm  (its  yarious  uses)  ;  5,  pepper,  cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmegs,  vanilla;  6,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  mate;  7,  Irish 
moss,  iih  quarter:  plants  useful  in  the  arts:  1, . 
indigo,  logwood ;  2,  olive  (oil),  flaxseed  (oil),  pine, 
turpentine,  resin,  tar;  4,  caoutchouc,  gutta  percha; 
MEDICINAL  PLANTS  AND  STIMULANTS :  sarsapariUa,  cin- 
chona (quinine),  aloe,  tobacco,  opium,  rhubarb  ;  plants 
VALUABLE  FOR  CLOTHING :  cottou,  flax,  hemp. 
O^See  special  instructions  for  teaching  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

l,s^  and  2d  quarter*.'  Intermediate  book  No.  2,  first  half; 
review  work  of  previous  year ;  copies  from  the  book  ; 
lessons  from  the  blackboard  in  horizontal  and  vertical 
repetition,  and  repetition  round  a  centre,  vertical  mould- 
ings, Greek  anthemion,  Moresque  form ;  original  de- 
signs to  fill  an  equilateral  triangle,  a  square,  pentagon  or 
hexagon.  The  elements  for  designs  should  be  given  by 
the  teacher.  Zd  and  Wi  quarters:  Intermediate  book  . 
No.  2,  second  half;  copies  from  the  book  ;  dictation  and 
memory  exercises,  with  occasional  original  designs, 
using  elements  given  by  the  teacher,  and  applying  the 
knowledge  gained  of  the  principles  of  design.  Review 
geometrical  definitions  of  lines,  angles,  triangles,  qua- 
drilaterals, diameters,  diagonals,  etc.,  as  far  as  is  nec- 
essary for  clear  dictation  and  analysis ;  definitions  of 
simple  and  compound  curves ;  base  and  altitude  of 
circle  and  its  parts — circumference,  radius,  diameter, 
semi-circle,  quadrant,  segment,  chord,  arc,  tangent,  etc. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  throughout  the  year  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Twenty  new  songs  learned,  in  one  and  two  parts,  under 
the  direction  of  the  special  music  teacher ;  scale  carried 
to  the  fourth  above ;  whole,  half,  quarter,  and  sixteenth 
notes  and  corresponding  rests ;   intervals,  major  and 
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minor  thirds,  continued ;  voices  not  tried  above  F ; 
transpositions  commenced,  keys  of  C,  G,  D,  F  ;  dynam- 
ical marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading  allowed  five  lessons  per  week.  Written  spelling 
four  lessons  per  week.  Writing  in  copy-book,  five  les- 
sons per  week.  Arithmetic  (written),  five  lessons  per 
week.  Mental  arithmetic,  four  lessons  per  week. 
Geography,  five  lessons  per  week.  Oral  grammar  al- 
lowed three  lessons  per  week.  Natural  sciencfe,  one 
hour  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Drawing,  four  lessons 
per  week.  Recitations  should  not  exceed  twenty-five 
minutes  in  length. 


-•♦^ 


FIFTH  TEAE  OE  GEADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Readiko.  Ist  quarter:  Fourth  Reader,  to  page  208.  id 
quarter:  Fourth  Reader  finished.  3d  quarter:  Fifth 
Reader,  to  page  77.  Uh  quarter:  to  page  134.  XTon- 
stant  attention  paid  to  punctuation,  accent,  inflection, 
emphasis  and  correct  pronunciation.  One  lesson  per 
week  devoted  to  the  elocutionary  exercises  on  pages 
9 — 36  of  the  Fifth  Reader,  especially  to  the  correct 
rendermg  of  the  passages  there  given,  but  not  to  the 
memorizing  of  the  definitions  and  rules.  In  this  grade 
more  should  be  required  of  the  pupil  in  the  matter  of 
explaining  historical,  biographical,  scientific,  and  other 
allusions  in  the  reading  lesson.     But  the  teacher  should 
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explain  freely,  as  in  the  previous  grade,  requiring  the 
pupil  to  reproduce  the  explanations  given  in  subsequent 
recitations. 

Sfellino,  by  sound  and  by  name  of  letter,  with  designation 
of  silent  letters  in  the  short  oral  spelling  lesson  that 
should  still  accompany  the  reading  lesson  (including 
the  words  defined  at  the  beginning  and  those  marked 
thusf).  But  written  spelling  lessons  should  be  taken 
from  the  spelling  book ;  words  selected  from  the  sen- 
tences given  to  illustrate  the  meaning.  A  dictation  ex- 
ercise once  per  week.  Difficult  words  that  occur  in 
arithmetic,  geography,  or  natural  science  to  be  noted 
and  written  on  the  board  and  spelled  once  per  week. 
See  tabular  view  for  amount  gone  over. 

OBAii  Grammar.  The  modifiers  of  the  subject  and  predicate  ; 

the  adjective,  adverb,  and  the  pronoun ;  correction  of 

errors  in  speech  or  writing. 
Writing.     Copy-books  No.  3  and  No.  4  completed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Intermediate  Arithmetic.  Ist  quarter:  to  page  179,  in- 
cluding practice  in  United  States  money ;  miscellaneous 
practice  involving  previous  rules ;  review  questions  (to 
be  used  frequently)  ;  English  money,  with  its  reduction, 
ascending  and  descending.  2d  quarter:  to  page  210, 
including  troy  weight,  avoirdupois  weight,  apotheca- 
ries' weight  and  fluid  measure,  scale  of  comparison  of 
weights,  long  measure,  cloth  measure,  miscellaneous 
linear  measure,  surveyors'  measure,  square  measure, 
surveyors'  square  measure,  with  practice  in  reduction 
under  each  table.  Sd  quarter:  to  page  246,  including 
cubic  measure,  liquid  measure,  dry  measure,  measure 
of  time,  circular  measure,  miscellaneous  tables,  with 
practice  in  reduction  under  these  tables  and  general 
practice  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  applied  to  com- 
pound numbers,  and  examination  questions  on  the  prin- 
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ciples  gODe  over  (to  be  used  frequently),  ith  quarter: 
to  page  279,  including  an  outline  of  fractions  and  sim- 
ple interest.  Test  problems  to  be  selected  by  the 
teacher  from  the  book  and  frequently  reviewed. 

Intelxectual  Arithmetic.  Istqtiarter:  review  of  division 
and  reduction,  pages  36 — 56.  2d  quarter:  pages  57 — 
66  ;  fractional  parts.  Sd  quarter:  pages  67 — 76 ;  reduc- 
tion of  fractions.  A:th  quarter:  pages  77 — 86;  mixed 
numbers. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Common  School  Geography.  \Ht  quarter:  to  page  46,  in- 
cluding description  and  maps  of  New  England,  Middle, 
Southern  and  Western  sections,  including  the  tier  of 
States  bordering  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  all  the  States  east  of  it.  2d  quarter:  to  page 
59,  including  description  and  maps  of  the  Territories 
and  States  west  of  the  tier  of  States  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  the  commercial  avenues 
of  the  United  States  with  map  ;  description  and  maps 
of  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
West  Indies ;  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
commercial  map,  and  the  general  review  questions  should 
be  frequently  used.  3rf  quarter:  to  page  71,  -including 
description  and  maps  of  South  America,  Europe,  and 
details  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  details  of 
European  geography  are  next  in  importance  to  those  of 
the  United  States,  and  should  be  thoroughly  learned 
and  frequently  reviewed,  ith  quarter :  to  page  85,  in- 
cluding detailed  description  and  maps  of  western  and 
central  Europe  and  of  Asia. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Zoology,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  l5^  guar^cr ;  classi- 
fication of  ANIMALS,  their  differences  and  resemblances. 
I.      Vertebrates:     A.    Mammals:    a,     orang-outang, 
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monkey ;  b,  bear,  cat,  dog,  lion,  panther,  tiger,  cougar, 
wolf,  leopard ;  c,  kangaroo,  opossum ;  (2,  beaver,  squir- 
rel, rat,  mouse;  6,  sloth,  ant-eater;  /,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  horse,  hog ;  ^,  camel,  llama, 
camelopard,  deer,  goat,  ox,  sheep ;  A,  whale,  dolphin, 
walrus,  porpoise,  seal.  B.  Birds :  a,  vulture,  eagle, 
hawk,  owl ;  &,  parrot,  woodpecker,  cuckoo,  toucan ;  c, 
lark,  robin,  swallow,  sparrow,  mocking-bird ;  (2,  domes- 
tic fowl,  quail,  pigeon,  peacock,  turkey,  partridge ;  6, 
ostrich,  stork,  crane,  duck,  swan,  penguin,  goose, 
pelican.  2d  quarter:  classification  of  animals  continued. 
C.  Reptiles :  a,  lizard,  crocodile,  alligator ;  5,  toad, 
frog,  turtle;  c,  rattlesnake,  boa  constrictor,  python, 
cobra.  D.  Fishes:  pike,  salmon,  cod,  mackerel, 
shad,  shark,  fljdng-fish,  cat-fish,  trout,  herring,  sardine. 
n.  Molluscs:  oyster,  clam,  pearl  oyster,  snail.  UI. 
ArticuUUes:  lobster,  craw-fish,  worm,  spider,  insect 
(honey-bee,  silkworm,  cochineal,  fly,  wasp,  butterfly, 
etc.)  IV.  Radiates:  corals,  animalcules,  ^quarter: 
Physiology  and  Hygiene  :  1,  bones  (preservation  of 
the  teeth)  ;  2,  skin  (its  membranes,  pores,  perspiration, 
cleanliness) ;  3,  flesh  (fat,  muscles,  tendons) ;  4,  cir- 
culation of  blood  (veins,  arteries,  the  heart) ;  5, 
breathing  (lungs,  efiect  on  the  blood) ;  6,  digestion 
(chyme,  chyle,  food  and  drink.)  4/A  quarter:  phy- 
siology and  hygiene  continued:  7,  nerves  (brain,  five 
senses,  and  how  to  use  them)  ;  8,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary motion,  effect  of  exercise ;  9,  sleep,  disease, 
death ;  10,  proper  and  improper  hygienic  habits  (eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  exercise,  bathing,  sitting  in  a  draft 
of  air,  tight  lacing,  cramping  the  lungs,  breathing  pure 
air,  keeping  the  feet  warm  and  head  cool,  etc.) 

(^  See  special  directions  for  teaching  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand  book  No.  3,  used  in  connection  with  the  first 
10a 
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half  of  Intermediate  book  No.  3 ;  memory  and  dicta- 
tion lessons  ;  designs  on  blank  pages  of  Free-hand  book 
should  be  made  illustrative  of  the  principles  which 
underlie  it,  as  symmetry,  conyentionaUsm,  breadth,  re- 
pose, etc.  The  principles  of  model  and  object  drawing, 
illustrated  by  the  figures  in  Intermediate  book  No.  3, 
should  be  fully  explained  by  the  teacher.  The  actual 
solids  must  be  presented  to  the  pupils,  and  the  leading 
features  noticed. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  throughout  the  year,  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Twenty  new  songs  learned  under  the  direction  of  the 
special  music  teacher ;  scale  carried  to  the  fourth  above ; 
chromatic  intervals  ;  voices  not  above  F ;  transposition 
continued,  keys  of  A,  £,  Bt^,Ei;  ;  dynamical  marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading  allowed  five  lessons  per  week.  Written  spelling, 
four  lessons  per  week.  Writing  in  the  copy-book,  five 
lessons  per  week.  Arithmetic,  written,  five  lessons  per 
week ;  intellectual,  four  lessons  per  week.  Geography, 
five  lessons  per  week.  Oral  grammar,  three  lessons 
per  week.  Natural  science,  one  hour  on  Wednesdav 
afternoon.  Drawing,  four  lessons  per  week. 
Recitations  should  not  exceed  twenty-five  minutes  in  length. 


<*■•» 


SIXTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

LANGUAGE. 

Reading.  Ist  quarter:  Fifth  Reader,  to  page  184.  id 
quarter:  to  page  231.  3d  quarter:  to  page  283.  Wk 
quarter :  to  page  338?    One  lesson  per  week  should  be 
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devoted  to  the  elocutionary  exercises  (page  9  to  36), 
especially  to  the  acquirement  of  the  principles  there 
laid  down.  Same  general  directions  as  in  the  previous 
grade. 

Spelling  by  sound  and  name  of  letter,  with  designation  of 
silent  letters  in  the  oral  spelling  lessons  that  should 
precede  the  reading  lesson.  The  words  defined  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson  and  the  words  throughout  the 
reading  lesson  that  are  marked  with  a  t  should  be 
spelled.  Written  Spelling  lessons  from  the  spelling 
book ;  words  selected  from  the  sentences  there  given  to 
illustrate  the  meaning.  Ist  qitarter:  to  page  90.  2d 
quarter:  to  page  130.  3rf  q^iiarter:  to  page  137,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  "words  difficult  to  spell."  ^th  quarter:  to 
page  177,  omitting  all  except  pages  148  to  154,  and  162  • 
to  167,  and  173  to  177.  The  pupils  should  learn  to 
spell  or  write  out  the  full  word  when  the  teacher  gives 
out  the  abbreviation,  and  to  spell  and  translate  the  for- 
eign words  and  phrases.  A  dictation  exercise  should 
be  given  once  in  two  weeks  or  oftener .  Difficult  words 
that  occur  m  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  or  nat- 
ural science  should  be  noted  and  written  on  the  black- 
board and  spelled  once  per  week. 

Oral  Graioias.  1^^  quarter:  number,  person,  gender  and 
case  of  nouns  and  pronouns.  2(2  quarter:  number,  per- 
son, voice,  tense,  mode,  and  form  oftheverb.'3d5't/ar- 
ier:  adjectives  and  adverbs,  comparison,  prepositions, 
conjunctions  and  interjections.  Uh  quarter:  syntax; 
agreement  of  the  verb,  of  the  relative  pronoun,  of  the 
possessive  and  objective  cases  ;  classes  of  sentences. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic.  \st  quarter:  pages 
7 — 63,  including  Roman  and  Arabic  notation,  numera- 
tion, addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
2d  quarter:  pages  64 — 98,  including  factoring,  prime 
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numbers,  cancellation,  greatest  comiAon  divisor,  least 
common  multiple,  classification  of  numbers,  reduction 
and  addition  of  fractions.  Sd  quarter:  pages  98 — 130, 
including  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of 
fractions ;  notation,  numeration  and  reduction  of  deci- 
mals, etc.  Ath  quarter :  pages  131 — 164,  including  oper- 
ations with  decimal  currency,  bills,  reduction  of  English 
money,  troy  weight,  apothecaries'  weight,  avoirdupois 
weight,  long  measure,  square  measure,  surveyors'  long 
measure  and  square  measure;  review  with  test  ques- 
tions as  in  previous  grade. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic.  .  1^^  quarter:  pages  87 — 96,  di- 
vision of  fractions.  2d  quarter:  pages  97 — 106,  frac. 
tional  parts.  Sd  quarter:  pages  107 — 117,  frnctional 
operations,  ratio  and  proportion.  Ath  quarter:  review 
of  fractions,  pages  57—86. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Common  School  Geography,  let  quarter:  to  page  96,  in- 
cluding description  and  maps  of  Africa  and  Oceanica, 
together  with  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world.  2d 
quarter:  review  to  page  33,  including  the  technical  ele- 
ments of  geography,  and  a  description  of  the  hemi- 
spheres, North  America,  the  United  States,  and  New 
England.  3d  quarter:  to  page  65,  including  descrip- 
tion and  maps  of  the  Middle,  Soutixem,  and  Western 
States,  together  with  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico, 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Ath  quarter:  to  page  96,  including  description  and  maps 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica. 

In  the  review  of  the  geographical  course,  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  maps  and  the  map  questions ;  quite 
as  much  time  should  be  given  to  them  in  the  aggregate  as 
to  that  part  of  the  book  containing  the  text. 
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NATURAL   SCIENCE- 

Physics  and  Astronomy,  lat  quarter:  Physics:  1,  gravi- 
tation and  pressure  (weight,  pump,  barometer,  pendu- 
lum) ;  2,  cohesion  (glue,  paste,  mortar,  cement,  etc.)  ; 
3,  capillary  attraction  (lamp-wick,  sap,  sponge,  sugai', 
etc.);  4,  mechanical  powers  (lever,  pulley,  inclined 
plane,  wedge  and  screw — friction).  2d  quarter:  phy- 
sics continued:  5,  heat  (sun,  combustion,  friction, 
effect  on  bodies,  steam,  thermometer,  conduction, 
clothing,  cooking,  etc.);  6,  light  (sources,  reflection, 
looking-glass,  refraction,  spectacles,  microscope,  prism, 
telescope,  effect  on  growing  bodies,  photograph) ;  7, 
electricity  (lightning,  sealing-wax  experiments,  etc.)  ; 
8,  magnetism  (mariner's  compass,  horse-shoe  magnet, 
telegraph.)  3d  quarter:  Astronomy:  1,  stars  (some 
idea  of  size  and  distance) ;  2,  solar  system,  a,  sun 
(sources  of  light  and  heat,  its  size,  spots),  5,  planets 
(their  relative  distances  from  the  sun,  Venus  and 
Jupiter,  morning  and  evening  stars,  Saturn  and  his 
rings),  c,  satellites  or  moons  (number  of  them).  Ath 
qtuirter:  astronomy  continued:  rf,  comets,  6,  orbits 
(or  path  of  planets,  moons,  and  comets),  /*,  eclipses 
(of  sun,  of  moon),  ^,  seasons,  A,  phases  of  moon. 
ft^*  See  special  directions  for  teaching  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand  book  No.  4,  and  Intermediate  No.  1,  second  half; 
blank  pages  of  Free-hand  book  to  be  filled  as  before. 
If  not  already  given,  some  knowledge  of  historical 
ornament  should  be  introduced  while  using  this  book. 
Model  and  object  drawing  continued  as  in  previous 
year. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  throughout  the  year  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Twenty  new  songs,  in  one  and  two  parts,  taught  by  the 
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special  music  teacher.  Scale  to  five  above.  Chromatic 
intervals  continued.  Voices  not  above  G.  Transpo- 
sition continued  through  all  the  major  keys.  Djuamical 
marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading  allowed  five  lessons  per  week.  Written  spelling* 
including  dictation  exercise,  four  lessons  per  week. 
Writing  in  copy-book,  five  lessons  per  week.  Arithme- 
tic, written,  five  lessons  per  week;  intellectual,  four 
lessons  per  week.  Geography,  five  lessons  per  week. 
Oral  Grammar,  three  lessons  per  week.  Natural 
science ,  one  lesson  per  week,  Wednesday  p.  m.  Drawing, 
two  lessons  per  .week,  alternating  with  writing.  Reci- 
tations should  not  exceed  thirty  minutes  in  length. 


•♦> 


SEVENTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Reading.  1st  qxiarter:  Sixth  Reader,  pages  61 — 106, 
selections  to  be  made  and  practiced  thoroughly.  The 
notices  of  authors  given  at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson 
should  be  carefully  learned.  One  lesson  per  week 
should  be  devoted  to  the  chapter  on  articulation,  in  the 
principles  of  elocution,  pages  15 — 60.  2d  quarter: 
pages  107 — 154 ;  selections  as  before ;  one  lesson  per 
week  on  '*  inflections,"  pages  23 — 39.  3rf  quarter: 
pages  155 — 179  ;  selections  as  before ;  one  lesson  per 
week  on  accent  and   emphasis,   pages    39 — 45.     4M 
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quarter:  pages  180 — 211;  selections  as  before;  elocu- 
tion, one  lesson  per* week;  instructions  for  reading 
verse,  pages  45 — 51. 

Writing.  The  boys  are  to  use  Copy-book  No.  6  in  this 
grade— the  girls  to  use  No.  8. 

Speixing,  oral  and  written,  with  selected  list  of  words ;  an 
exercise  in  defining,  with  use  of  dictionary,  once  in  two 
weeks  throughout  the  grade. 

Analysis.  Ist  quarter:  pages  9 — 27,  together  with  appen- 
dix, to  lesson  VII,  including  the  proposition,  principal 
elements  and  the  number,  gender,  person,  and  case  of 
the  subject.  2d  quarter:  pages  28 — 56,  and  lessons 
Vn — ^XI  appendix,  including  modifications  of  the 
predicate:  1,  predicate  nominative,  2,  predicate  adjec- 
tive, 3,  number  and  person,  mode  and  tense  of  the 
verb ;  together  with  the  adjective  elements.  3rf  quarter: 
pages  56 — 83,  and  lessons  XII — ^XV  appendix,  in- 
cluding the  objective  element,  the  adverbial  elements 
of  place,  time,  cause,  and  manner,  interjections  and 
case  independent,  complex  elements  and  compound 
elements.     Wi  quarter:  review. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Pbooressive  Practical  Arithmetic.  Ist  qvurter:  pages 
165 — 195,  including  reduction  of  cubic  measure,  liquid 
measure,  time,  circular  measurjs,  etc.,  of  denominate 
fractions,  together  with  elementary  operations  on  com- 
pound numbers.  2d  quarter:  pages  195 — 224,  in- 
cluding operations  in  longitude  and  time,  duodecimals, 
percentage,  commission  and  brokerage,  and  stock  job- 
bing. 3c?  quarter:  pages  225 — 246,  including  gold  in- 
vestments, profit  and  loss,  insurance,  custom  house 
business,  and  simple  interest.  4^A  quarter:  review  of 
the  year's  work. 

lymsLLECTVAL  Arithmetic.  1st  quarter:  review  pages 
87 — 117.     2d  quarter:  pages   118 — 128,  percentage. 
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3d  quarter:  pages  129 — 136,  interest.     4^A  quarter: 
pages  137 — 144. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Topical  review  of  geography,  during  the  first  and  second 
quarters*;  consecutive  review  during  the  third  and 
fourth  quarters.  In  the  topical  review,  first  take  the 
technical  elements,  such  as  latitude,  divisions  of  land 
or  water,  climate,  races,  productions,  etc.,  and  apply  it 
exhaustively  to- the  different  localities,  as  learned  in 
descriptive  geography.  For  example^ ask  for  the  salt 
lakes  of  the  entire  world,  the  mountain  chains  of  both 
hemispheres,  all  the  localities  that  produce  cotton  or 
wheat,  aU  the  countries  where  the  camel  is  found,  or 
the  elephant,  etc.  This  species  of  topical  review  make:^ 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  study  of  descriptive 
geography  ready  at  command. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

Outlines  of  Physical  Geography.  1st  quarter:  Geology: 
structure  of  land,  form  of  continents,  islands,  moun- 
tains and  valleys,  plateaus,  plains,  volcanoes,  and  earth- 
quakes. 2d  quarter:  The  Water:  springs,  rivers, 
lakes,  the  ocean,  tides,  waves,  winds,  currents,  relation 
to  commerce  and  climate.  3d  quarter:  Meteorology  : 
the  atmosphei'e,  temperature,  the  winds,  moisture  of 
atmosphere,  dew,  fogs,  rain,  snow  and  hail,  cUmate. 
electrical  and  optical  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere. 
Ath  quarter:  Organic  Life:  botany,  zoology,  ethno- 
graphy, relation  of  plants,  animals  and  men  to  theii 
place  of  abode. 
ft5*  See  special  directions  for  teaching  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 
Free-hand  book  No.  5,  and  Model  and  Object  book  No.  2. 
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Blank  pages  of  Free-hand  book  to  be  filled  as  before » 
but  more  accurate  and  elaborate  work  required  in  dic- 
tation and  design.  In  the  Model  and  Object  book, 
drawings  to  be  made  from  actual  solids. 

MUSIC. 

Singing  throughout  this  grade  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Twenty  new  songs  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts,  learned 
imder  the  direction  of  the  special  music  teacher. 
Scales  and  chromatic  intervals  continued.  Voices  not 
tried  above  G.  Transposition  into  minor  keys.  Dy- 
namical marks.     Constant  review  of  musical  technics. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading,  five  lessons  per  week.  Written  spelling,  four 
lessons  per  week.  Writing  in  copy-book,  five  lessons 
per  week.  Arithmetic^  written,  five  lessons  per  week ; 
intellectual,  four  lessons  per  week.  Geography,  four 
lessons  per  week.  Grammar,  five  lessons  per  week. 
Natural  science,  one  hour  per  week,  Wednesday  p.m. 
Drawing,  two  lessons  per  week,  alternating  with 
writing.  Recitations  in  this  grade  should  not  exceed 
thirty  minutes  in  length. 


EIGHTH  YEAR  QR  GRADE. 


LANGUAGE. 


Readino.     1st  quarter:  Sixth  Reader  continued:  pages 
212 — 262.     Selections  made  Ifrom  these  pages  and  prac- 
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tised  assiduously.  Chapter  V.,  on  the  voice,  pag^ 
51 — 57,  studied.  2d  quarter:  pages  263 — 331.  Se- 
lections. Elocution ;  gesture ;  pages  57 — 59.  3ci  quar- 
ter: pages  331 — 400.  Selections ;  review  of  the  elocu- 
tion, pages  15 — 60.  Uh  quarter:  pages  401 — 460. 
Selections.  All  pieces  too  difficult  for  the  classes  to 
comprehend,  or  not  adapted  to  interest  them,  should  be 
omitted. 

Writing.  The  boys  to  use  copy-book  No.  7,  and  the  girls 
to  use  No.  9  in  this  grade. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written,  from  selected  list.  Exercise  in 
defining,  with  use  of  dictionary,  once  in  two  weeks 
throughout  this  grade. 

Analysis,  lat  quarter:  pages  84 — 102;  including  elements 
of  the  second  class — ^the  phrase  used  as  subject,  as  pred- 
icate, as  adjective  element,  and  as  objective  element. 
2d  quarter:  pages  102 — 116,  including  second-class  ad- 
verbial elements  of  place,  time,  cause^  and  manner, 
complex  elements.  3cZ  quarter:  pages  117 — 126,  and 
review.     Uh  quarter:  review. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic.  Ist  quarter:  pages 
247 — 271,  including  partial  payments,  and  omitting  all 
rules  except  the  court  and  United  States  rules,  com- 
pound interest,  discount,  banking,  exchange.  2d  quar- 
ter: pages  271 — 293,  including  equation  of  payments, 
ratio,  proportion.  8d  quarter:  pages  294 — 328,  includ- 
ing partnership,  analysis  (omit  allegation),  square  root, 
and  cube  root.  Uh  quarter:  pages  328—344,  includ- 
ing arithmetical  and  geometrical  progression,  mensura- 
tion, and  miscellaneous  problems. 

Intellectual  Arithmetic.  1st  quarter:  review  of  percent- 
age and  interest;  pages  118 — 144.  2d  quarter:  review, 
topical,  including  fractions,  percentage  and  interest. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Topical  review  of  geography  for  2d  and  3d  qiuirters  of  this 
grade,  taking  up  all  the  subjects  treated  in  the  common 
school  geography,  in  the  manner  described  for  the  pre- 


vious  grade. 


HISTORY. 


History  of  the  United  States.  Ist  quarter:  pages  7 — 49, 
includmg  the  discoveries  made  by  the  Spanish,  French 
and  English,  the  claims  founded  on  these,  the  abori- 
gines, a  view  of  contemporary  chronology ;  the  settle- 
ments of  Viiginia,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.  2d  quarter:  pages  50 — 99,  including  the 
settlements  of  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  North  and  South 
Carolina;  French  settlements  and  claims  in  America, 
social  condition  of  the  colonies  in  1687  )  chronology ; 
settlement  of  Georgia,  French  and  Spanish  settlements 
in  Florida  and  the  Central  Plain ;  intercolonial  wars — 
King  William's,  Queen  Anne's,  Spanish,  King  George's, 
French  and  Indian ;  social  condition  of  the  colonies  in 
1763  ;  chronology.  3d  quarter:  pages  101 — 163  ;  the 
Revolution :  its  causes,  progress  of  the  war.  Declaration 
of  Independence,  adoption  of  Articles  of  Confederation, 
treaty  with  France,  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  Corn- 
wallis  ;  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  social  con- 
dition of  the  United  States  in  1787 ;  chronology ; 
Washington's  administration.  4th  quarter:  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.. 

The  teacher  will  take  pains  to  give  the  pupils  a  clear  idea 
of  the  relation  of  American  history  to  European,  as  well  as 
of  the  inter-relation  of  events  here ;  the  relation  in  which  the 
great  monarchies  of  Europe — Spain,  France,  and  England — 
stood  to  each  other  in  the  period  of  discoveries,  and  the 
great  awakening  going  on  at  that  time  in  Europe  in  connec- 
tion with  the  discovery  and  use  of  printing,  gunpowder,  re- 
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vival  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  etc.  The 
feuds  of  these  nations  mentioned  were  transplanted  to  this 
soil  by  their  colonies  and  finally  produced  the  collisions 
which  are  called  the  "Inter-colonial  wars."  The  Spanish 
discoverers  and  settlers  came  to  the  tropical  regions  and 
were  mostly  adventurers  in  search  of  gold ;  they  settled 
about  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  of  tiris 
hemisphere.  The  French  discoverers  and  settlers  came  to 
the  Great  Central  Plain,  entering  it  on  the  north  through 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  on  the  south  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  after  a  while  connecting  the  two  ex- 
tremeties,  north  and  south,  with  a  line  of  forts  and  trading 
posts  extending  from  Montreal  to  New  Orleans ;  the  French 
were  chiefly  hunters  and  traders  with  the  aborigines.  The 
English  discoverers  and  settlers  came  to  the  Atlantic  slope, 
moved  by  various  motives,  chiefly  by  desire  of  freedom  from 
oppression  of  one  sort  or  another ;  these  are  the  important 
facts,  and  should  be  discussed  in  all  lights ;  the  epochs  of 
English  colonial  history  turn  on  events  that  forward  the  m- 
dependence  of  the  colonies  from  Europe,  and  union  among 
themselves  ;  this  gives  importance  to  their  charters,  to  the 
growth  of  their  legislative  assemblies,  to  their  leagues  for 
defense,  to  their  resistance  to  attempts  of  the  home  govern- 
ment to  make  them  tributary  to  its  support,  to  their  insur- 
rections against  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  royal  governors. 
The  extension  of  the  English  settlements  precipitates  war  with 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  south,  and  with  the  French 
on  the  north ;  and  finally  the  outgrowth  pushes  into  the 
Central  Plain,  and  the  contest  for  its  possession  takes  the 
form  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  The  reflex  action  of 
the  inter-colonial  wars  upon  the  colonists  in  uniting  them  is 
to  be  studied  as  preparing  the  way  for  the  Revolution. 

The  strategic  points  of  the  country  should  also  be  dis- 
cussed ;  these  are  points  which  command  the  natural  avenues 
of  transit  from  one  region  to  another.  Such,  for  instance, 
are  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  at  the  change  of  naviga- 
tion from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Champlain ;  Niagara,  at  the 
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change  from  Ontario  to  Erie ;  Detroit,  at  the  passage  from 
Erie  to  Huron ;  New  York,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hudson 
and  the  Sound ;  Philadelphia,  at  the  head  of  the  Delaware  ; 
Pittaborgh,  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  ;  Lou- 
isburgh,  at  the  entrance  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  at  fil*st 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  lines  of  access  to  a  country, 
especially  a  new  one,  are  very  few,  and  easily  closed  by 
forts  at  well-selected  points.  Great  cities  are  situated  at 
the  points  where  all  the  lines  of  communication  frt)m  the 
country  and  minor  towns  converge.  Hence  communication 
from  one  secondary  place  to  another  lies  through  the  metro- 
politan city ;  hence,  too,  the  conquest  of  the  large  cities  con- 
trols the  places  on  the  converging  lines  that  centre  in  those 
cities.  The  plan  of  the  British  campaigns  in  America  must 
be  studied  with  reference  to  these  strategic  points ;  also  the 
location  of  the  camps  of  the  American  army.  The  Articles 
of  Confederation  must  be  sharply  contrasted  with  the  Con- 
stitution. Washington's  administration  should  be  carefully 
studied  in  order  to  understand  the  formation  of  the  execu- 
tive departments  of  the  cabinet,  as  well  as  the  settlement  of 
important  boundary  questions. 

The  Constitution  should  be  studied  in  order  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  the  fundamental  type  of  popular  govern- 
ment^ and,  likewise,  to  make  him  familiar  with  what  is 
called  **  legal  style."  The  triune  form  of  our  government 
is  copied  in  the  municipal  organizations.  Each  department 
is  co-ordinate  and  independent  in  its  origin ;  each  is  charged 
with  a  limited  portion  of  the  entire  governmental  act ;  the 
whole  function  of  government  legislates,  judges,  and  exe- 
cutes— ^makes  the  law,  applies  it  to  the  particular  case,  and 
punishes.  The  departments  are  separated,  so  that  no  trace 
of  personal  prejudice  may  enter  and  influence  its  action. 
The  law  maker  would,  in  many  cases,  swerve  from  clear  in- 
sight into  the  general  principles  of  justice  if  he  had  before 
bis  mind  vivid  pictures  of  special  cases  which  came  before 
him  as  judge  or  executive.  The  judge  would  be  looked 
upon  by  the  criminal  as  personal  avenger  if  he  made  the 
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law  by  which  he  condemned  the  guilty ;  the  executive  officer 
is  freed  from  the  imputation  of  personal  spite  on  the  ground 
that  he  neither  made  the  law  nor  convicted  the  criminal 
under  it ;  he  performs  an  almost  mechanical  duty  prescribed 
by  the  law  and  court.  The  same  advantages  appear  still 
more  strikingly  in  civil  cases.  In  the  style  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  pupil  will  learn  to  see  the  difference  between  sen- 
tences that  indicate  or  suggest  ideas,  but  which  allow 
different  interpretations,  and  those  sentences  which  are 
framed  to  express  explicitly  all  that  they  mean,  and  are 
capable  of  only  one  interpretation.  The  *'  l^al  style  '*  has 
been  in  process  of  formation  since  the  early  days  of  Eome, 
a  period  of  two  and  a  half  thousand  years.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  use  of  synonyms  and  repetitions,  so  arranged 
that  every  pronoun  is  definitely  related  to  its  antecedent, 
and  every  object  so  described,  by  repeating  its  various 
designations,  that  there  can  be  no  ambiguity  about  it.  At 
first  sight,  the  legal  style  seems  mere  pedantry  and  verbiage ; 
a  close  study  shows  that  its  repetitions  are  necessary,  for  the 
reason  that  the  law  must  talk  the  language  of  those  who  are 
to  obey  it,  and  hence  would  be  imperfect  unless  it  used  all 
the  designations  by  which  an  object  is  known  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  mutually  restrictive  effect  of  one 
synonym  upon  another :  <*  end  "  means  a  great  many  things 
besides  "aim,"  and  "  aim "  means  many  things  besides 
**  end ;  "  but  *'  end  and  aim  "  conveys  most  accurately  the 
idea  of  **  final  cause,"  wherein  they  are  identical.  Neither 
latitude  nor  longitude  defines  places  accurately,  but  lati- 
tude and  longitude  together  locate  precisely.  It  is  very 
important  that  each  pupil,  on  leaving  the  district  schools, 
has  the  general  outlines  of  organic  law  deeply  and  clearly 
impressed  on  his  mind,  and  that  he  is  somewhat  fsuniliar 
with  the  legal  style.  His  duties  as  an  American  citizen 
demand  this.  The  powers  of  the  general  government  and 
the  powers  reserved  by  the  states,  the  jurisdictions  of  the 
courts,  the  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the  different 
branches  and  departments,  the  modes  of  amending  the  con- 
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stitation,  admission  of  states,  foreign  treaties,  etc.,  are  the 
salient  points  with  which  he  should  be  familiar.  The  cor- 
respondence of  the  different  branches  and  departments,  with 
the  same  in  state  and  municipal  governments,  should  be 
pointed  out  to  the  pupil,  and  frequently  recurred  to  in  the 
reviews.  . 

NATURAL  SCIENCE.  • 

Outline  of  Natubal  Philosophy  (or  Physics),  as  iUus- 
trated  in  familiar  objects,  \st  quarter:  matter  and 
its  properties :  force,  molecular  forces,  gravitation  and 
weight,  specific  gravity,  centre  of  gravity,  motion,  ac- 
tion and  reaction,  compound  motion.  2d  quarter:  ma- 
chinery: friction,  strength  of  materials,  use  of  ma- 
terials in  construction,  hydrostatics  and  capillary  attrac- 
tion, hydraulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics.  3t2  quarter: 
heat  and  its  sources,  communication  and  effects  ;  steam 
engine ;  warming  and  ventilation ;  meteorological  in- 
struments, thermometer,  barometer,  hygrometer,  rain- 
gauge,  anemometer ;  classes  of  clouds ;  classes  of 
winds  ;  meteors  and  aerolites ;  aurora  borealis  ;  halos  ; 
circulation  of  water  through  the  process  of  evaporation, 
clouds,  rain,  springs,  rivers,  ocean,  etc.  Ath  quarter: 
light :  sources  ;  reflection ;  prismatic  spectrum ;  struc- 
ture of  the  eye ;  optical  instruments,  telescope,  micro- 
scope, etc. ;  electricity ;  magnetism ;  electro-magne- 
tism; telegraph. 
fc^"  See  special  directions  for  teachmg  this  branch. 

DRAWING. 

Free-hand  book  No.  6,  and  Model  and  Object  No.  3,  com- 
.     pleting  both  series. 

MUSIC. 

SmoiNQ  throughout  this  grade  fifteen  minutes  per  day. 
Twenty  new  songs  in  one,  two,  and  three  parts,  learned 
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under  the  direction  of  the  special  music  teacher ;  scales 
and  chromatic  intervals ;  voices  not  above  6 ;  transpo- 
sition in  minor  keys  continued ;  dynamical  marks. 

PROGRAMME. 

Reading,  four  lessons  per  week.  Written  spelling,  three 
lessons  per  week.  Writing  in  copy-book,  five  lessons 
per  week.  Arithmetic,  written,  five  lessons  per  week; 
intellectual,  four  lessons  per  week.  Geography,  four 
lessons  per  week.  Grammar,  five  lessons  per  week. 
History,  five  lessons  per  week.  Natural  Science,  one 
hour  per  week,  Wednesday  p.  m.  Drawing,  two  lessons 
per  week,  alternating  with  writing. 
Recitations  in  this  grade  should  not  exceed  thirty  mmutes 

in  length. 
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LESSONS  EN"  NATUHAL  SCIENCE. 


BXJLE   OF  THE   BOARD. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  Natural  Science  herewith 
adopted  shall  be  taught  in  oral  lessons^  one  hour  being  set 
apart  on  Wednesday  (iflemoon  of  each  week  for  the  purposes 
of  said  instruction. 

REMABK8   ON   THE   METHOD   OF  TEACHINO   THIS   SYLLABUS. 

1.  The  teacher  must  not  consider  herself  required  to  go 
over  all  the  topics  in  any  given  quarter.  She  must  not  at- 
tempt to  do  any  more  than  she  can  do  in  a  proper  manner. 
If  it  happens  that  only  the  first  two  or  three  topics  are  all 
that  can  be  dealt  with  profitably,  the  teacher  must  not  allow 
herself  to  undertake  any  more. 

2.  In  case  the  teacher  finds  that  the  topics  of  any  given 
quarter  are  not  arranged  in  such  an  order  that  she  can  take 
them  up  to  the  best  advantage,  she  is  at  liberty  to  change 
that  order ;  but  she  must  not  proceed  to  the  work  of  a  new 
quarter,  or  to  any  portion  of  it,  until  she  has  first  given  ten 
weekly  lessons  on  the  quarter's  work  she  has  begun. 

3»  No  more  than  ten  weekly  lessons  should  be  given  on 
the  work  laid  down  for  a  quarter.  When  these  have  been 
given,  proceed  to  the  work  of  the  next  quarter,  whether  the 
topics  of  the  quarter  in  hand  have  all  been  considered  or 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  them. 

Memark. 

The  course  is  an*anged  with  reference  to  method  rather 
than  quantity  or  exhaustiveness.     If  only  one  topic  is  thor- 
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oughlj  discussed  in  each  quarter  of  the  first  year,  some  very 
important  ideas  will  be  gained  of  the  science  of  botany.  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  course  the  pupil  will  come  round  to 
the  subject  again,  and  can  deepen  his  insight  into  the 
methods  of  studying  the  world  of  plants,  learn  the  general 
outline  of  classification  adopted,  and  train  his  observing 
powers.  When  he  comes  to  the  sixth  year  of  the  course  he 
will  again  touch  upon  the  subject  in  such  a  manner  as  to  see 
the  province  this  subject  occupies  in  the  world  of  nature, 
and  its  general  bearings  upon  other  fields  of  investigation. 

The  question  will  be  asked :  Why  not  reduce  the  number 
of  topics  under  a  given  subject  to  the  number  that  can  be 
actually  discussed  by  the  teacher? 

The  answer  is :  1)  A  selection  of  topics  from  a  compara- 
tively full  enumeration  of  them  is  best  left  to  the  individual 
teacher.  2)  The  exact  number  of  topics  that  can  be  profit- 
ably discussed  by  teachers  will  vary  with  their  capacities ; 
moreover,  it  will  vary  from  year  to  year  as  teachers  become 
familiar  with  the  course ;  hence  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
variety,  and  to  have  topics  enough  for  the  most  rapid 
classes.  3)  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  keep  constantly 
before  the  teacher  a  full  outline  of  the  subject,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  (very  common)  tendency  to  treat  a  theme  in  its 
narrow  application  only,  and  to  omit  its  general  bearings. 

Gfeneral  plan  of  the  Course, 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  eight  years'  course  there  is 
a  spiral  movement,  or  recurrence  of  the  same  topics :  1 ) 
The  subjects  of  Natural  Science — a)  the  plant,  b)  the  animal, 
c)  the  physical  elements  and  mechanical  powers — constitute 
a  primary  courae  of  three  years ;  so  that  even  those  who 
receive  the  minimum  of  school  education  shall  acquire  some 
insight  into  the  elements  and  instrumentalities  which  play  so 
important  a  part  in  the  industrial  age  in  which  they  live.  2) 
in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  these  subjects  of  Natural 
Science  are  all  taken  up  again  in  a  second  course,  and  much 
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more  scientifically  developed:  a)  Botany,  its  method  and 
practical  application ;  b)  Zoology  and  Human  Physiology  ; 
c)  motion  and  force  in  masses,  in  particles,  and  as  applied 
m  the  mechanical  powers ;  d)  Astronomy  (forming  a  tran- 
sition to  the  grammar  school  course  in  Physical  Geography) ; 
five  years  is  the  average  attendance  on  our  schools ;  hence 
the  average  pupil  will  get  two  courses  in  Natural  Science. 
3)  In  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  district  schools  a 
third  course  in  Natural  Science  is  given,  in  which  begin  to 
appear  more  clearly,  in  outline,  the  several  sciences;  a) 
Under  Natural  History  or  organic  nature :  Geology,  Meteo- 
rology, Botany,  Zoology,  Ethnology;  b)  Under  Natural 
Philosophy,  or  Physics:  Matter,  force  and  motion,  ma- 
chinery, molecular  forces  and  instruments  involving  their 
application. 

4.  In  teaching  Natural  Science  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  select  typical  objects  or  facts;  i.  e.,  objects  or 
phenomena  that  are  t3^es  of  a  large  class  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  they  manifest  all  of  the  chief  properties  or  attri- 
butes common  to  the  other  individuals  of  the  class,  and  at 
the  same  time  manifest  them  in  the  most  obvious  manner. 
It  would  not  do,  for  instance,  to  select  an  object  in  which 
the  properties  to  be  illustrated  were  not  well  developed,  nor 
an  object  with  which  the  pupils  were  not  familiar. 

5.  Every  lesson  should  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw 
out  the  perceptive  powers  of  the  pupil  by  leading  him  to 
reflect  on  what  he  sees,  or  to  analyze  the  object  before  him. 
It  is  at  first  thought  strange-— although  it  is  true — that  powers 
of  observation  are  to  be  strengthened  only  by  teaching  the 
pupil  to  think  upon  what  he  sees.  The  process  is  one  of 
division  (analysis)  and  classification,  and  secondly  of 
tracing  causal  relations ;  hence  the  questions  most  frequent 
are:  **  What  qualities  or  properties  has  this  object  (ex- 
hibiting the  same)?  What  separate  actions  or  movements 
form  the  steps  or  stages  in  its  process  ?  What  other  objects 
and  processes  have  the  same?  (classification).      What  rela- 
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tion  has  this  object  or  phenomenon  to  others,  whiether  as  to 
cause  and  effect,  or  as  to  means  and  end?  " 

6.  How  to  conduct  a  lesson:  a)  Prepare  yourself  before- 
hand on  the  subject  of  the  lesson  of  the  week,  fixing  in  your 
mind  exactly  what  subjects  you  will  bring  up,  just  what 
definitions  and  illustrations  you  will  give  or  draw  out  of  the 
class.  All  must  be  marked  and  written  down  in  the  form  of 
a  synopsis.  The  blackboard  is  the  most  valuable  appliance 
in  oral  lessons ;  on  it  should  be  written  the  technical  words 
discussed,  the  classification  of  the  knowledge  brought  out  in 
the  recitation,  and,  whenever  possible,  illustrative  drawings, 
b)  Pains  should  be  tal:en  to  select  passages  from  the  refer- 
ence books,  or  from  other  books,  illustrative  of  the  subject 
under  discussion,  to  be  read  to  the  class  with  explanation  and 
conversation,  c)  Wherever  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  allow  of  it,  the  teacher  should  bring  in  real  objects 
illustrative  of  it  and  encourage  the  children  to  do  the  same. 

d)  But  more  stress  should  be  laid  on  a  direct  appeal  to  their 
experience,  encouraging  them  to  describe  what  they  have 
seen  and  heard,  and  arousing  habits  of  reflection,  and 
enabling  the  pupil  to  acquire  a  good  command  of  language. 

e)  Great  care  must  be  taken  by  the  teacher  not  to  burden 
the  pupil  with  too  many  new  technical  phrases  at  a  time, 
nor  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  of  using  only  the  loose 
common  vocabulary  of  ordinary  life,  which  lacks  scientific 
precision. 

7.  How  to  use  the  Reference  Boohs: 

sl)  In  the  first  course j  extending  through  the  eighth^ 
seventh  and  sixth  grades^  Hooker's  Child's  Book  of  Nature 
should  be  followed  for  the  most  part,  with  such  hints  as  to 
method  as  are  to  be  gained  from  a  study  of  Calkin's  Pri- 
mary Object  Lessons.  Eiaimi  Grade.  First  quarter: 
Study  and  use  such  portions  of  the  first  ten  chapters  of 
Hooker's  Part  I.  as  you  can  make  available.  Second  quar^ 
ter:  Chapters  xi  to  xxi  of  the  same  book.  Third  quarter: 
Chapters  xxii  to  xxviii.     Fourth  quarter:  Chapters  xxix 
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to  XXXIII.  Seventh  Grade.  First  quarter:  Chapters  i 
to  VII  of  Hooker's  Part  II;  Second  quarter:  Chapters viii 
to  xviii.  Third  quarter:  Chapters  xix  to  xxv.  Fourth 
quarter:  Chapters  xxvi  to  xxxiii.  Sixth  Grade.  First 
quarter:  Chapters  i  to  x  of  Hooker's  Part  HI.  Second 
quarter: :  Chapters  xi  to  xviii.  Third  quarter:  Chapters 
XIX  to  XXXI.  Fourth  quarter:  Chapters  xxxii  to  xxxv. 
Calkin's  Object  Lessons,  pp.  15  to  50,  should  be  studied  in 
the  eighth  grade;  pp.  401  to  431  will  be  of  great  service  in 
the  seventh  grade;  and  the  same  book,  pp.  139  to  190,  and 
pp.  339  to  400,  will  be  of  equal  service  in  the  siooth  grade. 

b)  In  the  second  course,  extendijig  through  the  JifVi, 
fourth  and  third  grades^  Youman's  First  and  Second  Books 
of  Botany  should  be  studied  for  method  and  material  for  the 
lessons  given  in  thej^r«^  quarter  of  the  Fifth  Grade.  Onlv 
a  few  selections  can  be  made  on  account  of  lack  of  time,  but 
these  should  be  of  the  most  suggestive  order.  For  second, 
third  B,nd  fourth  quarters  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  Warren's 
Physical  Geography  will  furnish  classification,  descnption, 
and  facts  (pp.  70  to  78,  new  edition).  Fourth  Grade: 
First  and  second  quarters:  Warren's  Physical  Geogri^hy. 
pp.  78  to  85.  Third  smd  fourth  quarters:  Refer  to  Draper's 
Physiology  for  information;  use  the  *' Syllabus  of  Phy- 
siology" for  further  suggestions.  Third  Grade:  Fin^ 
and  second  quarters:  Use  Hotze's  First  Lessons  in  Physics 
for  method,  and  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy  for  information. 
Third  sjid  fourth  quarters:  Use  Warren's  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, pp.  5  to  8,  and  Steele's  iFourteen  Weeksin  Astronomj.. 

c)  In  the  third  course,  extending  through  the  second  an 
first  grades^  Warren's  Physical  Geography  should  be  u 
for  the  first  year,  and  Wells'  Natural  Philosophy  for 
second  year.     Constant  reference  should  be  made  to  Tate" 
Natural  Philosophy,  Brande's  Dictionary,  and  other  book 
The  Public  School  Library  is  free  to  teachers  as  a  Beferen 
Library.     A  set  of  colored  illustration-charts  is  given 
each  school ;  many  things  can  be  taught  best  by  means 
charts. 


I.-!' 
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8.  Although  instruction  in  Natural  Science  in  this  course 
is  confined  to  one  hour  per  week,  yet  it  is  expected  that  what 
is  taught  in  these  lessons  will  be  referred  to  frequently  in 
the  regular  course  of  study.  Whenever,  for  instance,  any 
of  the  subjects  treated  in  this  course  of  instruction  come  up 
in  teaching  the  other  branches,  an  exposition  of  their  scien- 
tific phases  should  be  required  of  the  pupil.  This  will  ap- 
ply to  the  subject  of  Geography  more  than  to  the  others. 
Arithmetic,  History,  and  the  Reading  lesson  will  occasionally 
furnish  reference  to  one  or  more  of  the  provinces  here 
mapped  out. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  Geography,  History,  •and 
Grammar  lessons,  a  study  of  MAN  should  be  carried  on 
parallel  to  the  study  of  material  nature  in  the  weekly  oral 
lessons.  The  outlines  of  this  study  embrace :  Ist,  Phy- 
siology, or  science  of  man  as  a  body — ^this  comes  under 
Natural  Science ;  2(2,  Ethnology,  or  study  of  man  as  con- 
ditioned in  development  by  his  surroundings,  climate,  race, 
etc. ;  Sdj  Wants  and  necessities  of  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
and  the  relation  of  these  to  the  world,  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral ;  4thj  Language  and  its  divisions  and  structure ; 
5thy  States  of  Society ;  6th  ^  Employments  and  occupations  ; 
7£A,  Government;  Sth^  Religions. 

10.  Compositions  should  be  written  subsequent  to  the 
oral  lessons,  on  the  topics  discussed.  They  should  be  short 
and  to  the  point  and  always  in  the  pupil's  own  words.  They 
shotdd  be  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  pictures  drawn  by  the 
pupil. 


ulj '  1.  Resume.  To  name  once  more  in  a  brief  manner  the 
^^iph;  cardinal  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  constantly  by  the  teacher  : 
^je'^  a)  Take  up  only  so  many  of  the  topics  laid  down  for  any 
0  given  quarter  as  can  be  discussed  thoroughly  without  over- 
^jjf  burdening  the  pupil's  memory  or  distracting  his  power  of 
.  is  i  attention. 
Iiv  ^'      b)  Never  take  up  a  topic  that  you  are  unable  to  explain 
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and  illustrate  so  clearly  as  to  make  the  pupil  understand  it : 
avoid  all  phases  of  the  subject  that  will  tend  to  confuse 
rather  than  enlighten. 

c)  Spend  only  ten  weeks  on  the  work  of  a  given  quarter, 
whether  you  do  little  or  much  in  it ;  proceed  then  to  the 
topics  of  the  next  quarter. 

d)  Relieve  the  hour's  work  by  as  much  variety  as  possi- 
ble :  firsts  reading  and  exphdning  something  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  your  pupils ;  secondly^  drawing  out  in  a  con- 
versational manner  the  experience  and  information  which 
your  scholars  already  possess  on  the  subject ;  thirdly^  ex- 
hibiting  the  visible  objects  which  you  or  the  pupils  have 
brought  to  illustrate  the  lesson,  and  requiring  the  pupils  to 
notice  and  name  the  properties,  qualities,  parts,  and  attri- 
butes ;  fourthly  J  never  omitting  to  show  by  a  synopsis  on 
the  blackboard  what  has  been  discussed  in  the  lesson,  its 
classification  and  relation. 

e)  Require  short  weekly  compositions  of  the  pupils  above 
the  fifth  grade,  in  which  they  express  in  their  own  language 
their  ideas  on  the  subjects  ti*eated  in  the  oral  lessons. 
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EXAMHSTATION  UST  READING. 


Fbr  the  Firsts  Second,  Thirds  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Orades. 


TO  BE  USED  THE  LAST  WEEK  OF  THE  SECOND  QUARTER 


I9*<rake  the  first  twelve  questions  before  recess  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  eight  questions  after  recess.  Use  them  first  in  the  Filth  Grade, 
and  then  in  the  fourth,  third,  second  and  first  grades  in  order,  as  soon  as 
may  be.    The  Fifth  Grade  use  only  the  first  ten  questions. 

KP*  Allow  five  per  cent,  for  each  correct  answer. 

Return  to  the  Superintendent  the  average  per  cent,  of  each  class 
examined ;  state  the  grade  and  quarter  of  the  same. 


1.  Make  each  of  the  four  commonest  marks  of  punctu- 
ation, writmg  its  name  after  it»  and  tell  the  pause  it  indicates. 

2.  Make  the  interrogation  point,  and  tell  when  the  voice 
should  be  kept  up  before  it. 

3.  Make  or  write  the  exclamation  point,  and  tell  its  use  ; 
the  parenthesis,  and  tell  its  use. 

4.  Make  a  dash,  and  tell  its  three  uses  ;  an  apostrophe, 
and  tell  its  two  uses. 

5.  What  two  uses  of  the  hyphen  ;  illustrate.     What  are 
quotation  marks  used  for? 

6.  State  the  use  of  brackets  ;  of  the  caret ;  of  the  acute 
accent ;  illustrate  each. 

7.  What  is  the  macron?  the  breve;  the  diaeresis?  the 
cedilla?  Illustrate  each. 

8.  Make  or  wiite  an   asterisk.     For  what  is  it  used? 
Write  the  other  marks  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

9.  Give  seven  cases  in  which  a  capital  letter  should  be 
used. 

10.  Define  section  ;  Italic  type ;  what  used  for ;  What  is 
Romanic  type? 
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11.  How  many  letters  in  the  alphabet?  What  are  the 
vowels  ? 

12.  What  is  a  diphthong?  give  an  example ;  triphthong? 
digraph? 

13.  How  many  elementary  sounds  in  our  language? 
Write  twelve  short  words  containing  the  twelve  vowel 
sounds,  marking  in  each  case  the  vowels  by  a  line  under- 
neath. 

14.  Write  words  containing  the  cognate  sound  of  jp;  of/; 
of  th  (in  ihiri)  ;  of  t;  of  k;  of  s  (in  sin)  ;  of  «A.  What 
three  letters  are  redundant? 

15.  What  are  some  equivalents  of  a?  Name  the  four 
compound  vowel  sounds ;  two  compound  consonant  sounds. 

16.  Write  three  words  containing  silent  letters,  and  mark 
the  silent  ones. 

17.  What  is  accent?  Write  the  folloVing  words,  with  the 
mark  of  accent  over  the  proper  syllable :  Museum,  incom- 
parably, discourse,  interesting,  depot. 

18.  What  is  emphasis?  Write  a  sentence  and  indicate 
the  emphasis  of  the  proper  word.  What  is  inflection,  and 
how  many  kinds ?  **Will  you  ride  or  walk,"  what  inflec- 
tions?   Describe  the  circumflex  and  monotone. 

19.  Write  a  synonym  for  each  of  the  following  words: 
Monarch,  idea,  converted,  subtle,  scanty. 

20.  Copy,  correct,  and  punctuate  the  following,  placing 
capital  letters  where  they  ought  to  be  (twenty  errors) : 

^  <  tiiith  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  Again 
the  eternal  years  of  god  Are  her's 
but  error  wounded  Writhes  with  pain 
and  Dies  Among  her  worshippers" 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GERMAN. 


FIKST  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES   OF   GERMAN-  AND   ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

Oral  Language  Lessons.  One  daily  lesson. 

1st  qitarter:  school^  house  and  homey  the  human  body ; 

demonstrated  on  the  real  objects. 
2d.  3d.  ith  quarters:  materials  selected  from  Striibinff's 
picture  charts. 
Neither  books  nor  slates  are  used  by  the  pupils  in  this 
grade. 

SECOND  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES  OF  GERMAN-  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

Phonic  Analysis  (Lautiren)  and  Writing  and  Heading  of 
German  Script  (Schreiblesen).  One  daily  lesson. 

1^  hodf-year:  chiefly  analysis  andwriting  of  nouns  (Nor- 
mal worter). 
id  half-year:  analyzing,  copying  and  reading  of  short 
sentences. 
Every  pupil  must  be  provided  with  a  properly-ruled  slate, 
a  well-sharpened  slate  pencil,  and  a  slate  cleaner. 

In  this  grade  the  pupils  must  necessarily  occupy  their 
desks  during  the  German  lessons. 

THIRD  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES  OF  GERMAN-  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

Learning  to  Read  German  Print  from  Liiken's  Reading- 
Charts  and  Primer.  Four  lessons  per  week. 
12a 
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1st  half-year:  1st  and  2d  "Steps"  ;  pages  5  to  53. 
2d  half-year:  3d  and  4th  <*  Steps"  ;  pages  54  to  84 and 
review. 
A  few  lines  are  to  be  copied  daily  on  the  slates  at  home, 
and  all  the  verses  in  the  primer  are  to  be  committed  to 
memory. 

Through  the  first  two  "  Steps"  (Stufen)  of  the  Fibd,  the 
reading  charts  must  be  used  in  class,  to  prepare  the  lessons, 
which  the  pupils  are  to  review  at  home,  in  their  primers. 

CoLLOQUiAii  Exercises  (Sprechiibungen)  on  real  objects, 
or  on  subjects  presented  by  Striibing's  picture  charts. 

One  lesson  per  week. 
These  exercises  are  to  serve  as  basis  for  simple  composi- 
tions, to  be  written  on  the  black-board  by  the  teacher,  and 
copied  by  the  pupils. 

FOURTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES  OF  GERMAN-  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

Reading  from  Witter' s  German  Second  Reader. 

Three  lessons  per  week. 
1st  half-year:  pages  3  to  42,  ^  pieces  selected  by  the 
2d  half-year:  pages  43  to  80,  )        teacher. 

Grammar,  from  Liiken's  '  *  Sprachschuler" 

One  lesson  per  tceek. 
1st  half-year:  Chapter  I.  (pp.  5  to  14). 
2d  half-year:  Chapter  II.  (pp.  14  to  24). 
Part  of  the  exercises  contained  in  these  chapters  are  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

Dictation  of  poems,  which  are  to  be  memorized,  recited, 
or  re-written  from  memory,  in  verse  form. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  tceek. 
1st  half-year:  Nos.  52,  76,  96,  97  and  others. 
2d  half-year:  Nos.  62,  69,  70,  90  and  others. 

CoBiPOSiTiON.     Short  stories,  fables,  etc. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  tceek. 
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FIFTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES  OF  GERMAN-  AND  ANOLO-AMEKICANS . 

Reading  from  Witter' s  German  Second  Reader. 

Three  lessons  per  week. 
1st  half  year:  pages  80  to  124,  ^pieces  selected  by  the 
2d  half  year:  pages  125  to  160,  )  teacher. 

Grammar,  from  Liiken's  «*  Sprachschiiler . " 

One  lesson  per  week. 
1st  ludfyear:  Chapter  III  (pp.  24  to  30). 
2d  half  year:  Chapter  IV  (pp.  31  to  36). 

Part  of  the  exercises  contained  in  these  chapters  are  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

Dictation  of  poems,  which  are  to  be  memorized,  recited, 
and  re-written  from  memory,  in  verse  fohn. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  week. 
Ist  half  year:  Nos.  104,  105,  108,  109  (135?),  etc. 
2d  half  year:  Nos.  186,  199,  201,  205  (138?),  etc. 

Composition  :  chiefly  descriptions  of  familiar  objects. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  week. 

SIXTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

joint  classes   of  GERMAN-  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

READING  from  Witter' 8  German  Third  Reader. 

Three  lessons  per  week. 

1st  half  year:  pages  9  to  79,  ^pieces  selected  by  the 

2d  half  year:  pages  80  to  152,  )  teacher. 

A  short  written  exercise,  the  nature  of  which  is  left  to  the 

choice  of  the  teacher,  is  required  from  each  pupil  for  one  of 

the  weekly  reading  lessons. 

GBAMifAR,  from  Liiken's  **  Sprachschiiler." 

One  lesson  per  week. 
1st  half  year:  Chapter  V  and  parts  of  VI  (up  to  §4, 

page  48). 
2d  half  year:  rest  of  Chapter  VI  and  all  of  VII  (pp. 
48  to  60). 
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Part  of  the  exercises  contained  in  these  chapters  are  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

Dictation  :  Poems  from  the  Reader  are  to  be  explained  in 
class,  then  committed,  recited,  and  re-written  from  mem- 
ory, or,  if  suitable,  transposed  into  prose. 

One  lesson  every  alternale  week. 
1st  half  year:  Nos.  9,  29,  38,  42  (55?),  and  others. 
2d  half  year  :   Nos.  86,  103,   118,  124  (117?),  and 
others. 

CoMPOsmoN :  Principally  descriptions  of  familiar  processe^j 
of  labor.  One  lesson  every  alternate  tceek. 

SEVENTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT  CLASSES  OF  GERMAN-  AND  ANGLO-AMERICANS. 

Reading  from  Witter' s  German  Third  Reader. 

Three  lessons  per  week, 

1st  half  year:  pp.  153  to  211,  >  pieces  selected  by  the 

2d  half  year:  pp.  212  to  270,  J  teacher. 

A  short  written  exercise,  the  nature  of  which  is  left  to  the 

teacher's  choice,  is  required  from  each  pupil  for  one  of  the 

weekly  reading  lessons. 

Grammar,  from  Liiken's  ^^  Sprachschuler." 

One  lesson  per  week, 
1st  hjoilfyear  :  Chapter  VIII  and  part  of  IX  (up  to  §2, 

p.  71). 
2d!  half  year :  remainder  of  Chapter  IX  and  all  of  X 
(pp.  71  to  80). 
Part  of  the  exercises  contained  in  these  chapters  are  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

J>iCTATiON :  Poems  from  the  Reader  are  explained  in  class, 
then  committed,  recited  and  re-written  from  memory, 
or,  if  suitable,  transposed  into  prose. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  week, 
1st  half 'If  ear :  Nos.    155,  168,  172,  177,  (139?)  and 
others. 
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"id  half-year :   Nos.  219,   230,  232,  248,    (238?)  and 
others. 

Composition  :  Short  letters,  first  prepared  m  class ;  also 
answer  to  letters,  dictated  by  the  teacher,  for  this  pur- 
pose. One  lesson  every  alternate  week. 

EIGHTH  YEAR  OR  GRADE. 

JOINT   GLASSES   OF   OERMAN-  AND   ANOLO-AMERIGANS . 

Reading  from  Witter's  German  Third  Reader. 

Three  lessons  per  week. 

Ist  half-year:  pp.  271  to  327,  )  pieces  selected  by  the 

2d  half -year:  pp.  328  to  385,  )  teacher. 

A  short  written  exercise,  the  nature  of  which  is  left  to  the 

choice  of  the  teacher,  is  required  from  every  pupil  for  one 

of  the  weekly  reading  lessons. 

Grammar,  from  Liiken's  «*  Sprachschiiler.", 

"^  One  lesson  per  week. 

1st  half-year:  Chapters  XI  and  XII. 
2d  half-year:  Chapter  XIH  and  general  review. 
Part  of  the  exercises  contained  in  these  chapters  are  to  be 
written  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

Dictation  :  Pieces  from  the  Reader  are  explained  in  class, 
then  committed,  recited,  and  re-written  from  memory, 
or,  if  suitable,  transposed. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  week. 
1st  half-year:  Nos.  260,  262,  272,  273,  (257?)  etc. 
2d  half-year:  Nos.  289,  295,  300,  305,  (294?)  etc. 

Composition  :  Correspondence  between  teacher  and  pupils ; 
also  between  members  of  the  same  class. 

One  lesson  every  alternate  week. 


The   classes  using    "  Wrage's   Grammar"   study   eight 
**  Lessons  "  each  half-year. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  GERMAN. 


GENERAL   REMARKS. 


In  order  to  secure  success  in  this  study  to  the  Anglo- 
American  pupils,  as  well  as  to  those  of  German  parentage, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  German  as  medium  of 
instruction. 

In  the  ^'  Joint  Classes  "  new  questions,  directions  and  ex- 
planations are  given,  first  in  English  and  then  in  German ; 
but  whenever  re-occumng  they  are  to  be  repeated  in  Ger- 
man only,  and  the  pupil  must  be  required  to  answer  in  com- 
plete sentences  and  in  the  same  tongue  in  which  he  is  ad- 
dressed. Errors  in  pronunciation,  in  choice,  form,  or  po- 
sition of  words,  made  by  pupils  in  speaking  German,  are  to 
be  corrected  instantly ;  the  teacher  simply  giving  the  proper 
expression,  and  the  pupils  repeating  this.  Orthographic  or 
Grammatical  mistakes  in  the  written  exercises  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, if  possible,  by  the  pupils  themselves,  after  their  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  mistakes  made,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  the  rulesL  violated.  Where  the  simple  translation  of  a 
word,  clause  or  sentence  will  give  the  pupil  a  clearer  idea  of 
its  meaning  than  a  lengthy  definition  or  explanation  could 
convey,  the  former  procedure  should  be  chosen. 

ORAL  LANOUAGE   LESSONS. 

(DenkhSprech-  Uhterricht,) 

To  guard  against  the  evil  consequences  resulting  firom  a 
want  of  definiteness  of  aim  and  means — especially  dangerous 
in  all  purely  oral  instruction — each  teacher  of  German  is  re- 
quired either  to  prepare  a  written  plan  clearly  defining  the 
division  and  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of  these  lessons 
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for  each  session,  quarter  and  week,  or  to  follow  strictlj  that 
one  of  the  following  * «  Guides ' '  which  is  best  adapted  to 
the  character  of  his  classes  : 

**  Der  Sprechunterricht  im  ersten  Schuljahre,  fur 
Anglo- Amerikanische  Klassen ;  von  August  Bergmann." 

**  Der  Sprechunterricht  im  ersten  Schuljahre,  fur 
Deutsch-Amerikanische  Klassen ;  von  Pauline  MUller." 

*<  Anschauungs-Denk-und  Sprechiibungen,  fiir  die  erstc 
Elementarklasse ;  von  Hs.  J.  Bosshard." 

Faulty  pronunciation  and  indistinct  articulation  are  most 
effectually  corrected  by  good  example  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher. 

Great  care  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  classes  from  felling 
into  a  <<  sing  song  "  tone  in  their  class  answers. 

Above  all,  the  teacher  must  bear  in  mind,  that  with  the 
short  time  allotted  daily  for  German  instruction,  langwige — 
the  power  of  expression — ^is  to  be  the  main  object  for  which 
he  has  to  aim  in  this  grade. 

PHONIC   EXERCISES — ^WRITING   AND   READING   OF   SCRIPT. 

(Lautiren  und  Schreiblesen.) 

By  a  series  of  preliminary  exercises  the  pupils  are  led 
to  understand  the  use  of  the  net  of  indelible  lines  on  their 
slates,  to  note  the  relative  length  and  parallel  direction  of 
letters,  and  to  draw  properly  all  the  elementaty  forms  of 
which  the  German  capitals,  as  well  as  small  letters,  are  com- 
posed. 

Short  exercises  in  speaking  and  phonic  analysis  (Sprech- 
wnd-Lautir-Uebungen)  always  precede  the  copying  and 
reading  of  words  or  sentences,  and  during  each  lesson  the 
writing  of  eveiy  pupil  is  to  be  examined  by  the  teacher. 

Clear  enunciation  of  every  phonic  element  must  be  par- 
ticularly insisted  on  throughout  the  work  of  this  grade, 
and  special  care  must  be  taken  that  the  -articulation  between 
the  sounds  of  the  same  syllable  and  between  the  syllables 
of  the  same  word  be  not  destroyed. 
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PRIMER. 


Through  the  first  and  second  "steps"  of  the  primer, 
the  words  are  not  to  be  spelled  (buchstabist)  but  only 
sounded  (lautirt),  whilst  through  the  third  and  fourth 
**  steps"  sounding  is  to  be  continued  in  connection  with 
reading  only,  and  spelling  is  henceforth  used  in  connection 
with  writing.  In  order  that  pupils  may  become  accustomed 
to  distinct  pronunciation,  they  must  be  required  to  read  fre- 
quently by  syllables.  In  the  *'  Joinl  Glasses  "  the  sentences 
in  the  first  part,  as  well  as  the  reading  pieces  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  primer,  are  to  be  read  and  translated  by  the 
teacher  in  class,  before  the  pupils  read  them  in  their  turn. 

Guide  for  the  teacher  in  the  second  and  third  grade 
classes :  *  *  Der  deutsche  Sprachuntcrricht  im  ersten  Schul- 
jahre ;  von  C.  Kehr  and  H.  Schlimbach,"  with  G.  Schlim- 
bach's  "  Schreiblese-Fibel." 

READING. 

It  is  expected  that  in  the  primary  classes,  the  pupils  will 
be  brought  to  read  phonically  correctly  (lautrichtig)  any 
easy  piece  written  in  familiar  words  of  not  more  than  three 
syllables. 

In  the  middle  (German  Second  Reader)  classes  the  schol- 
ars ought  to  advance  so  far  as  to  pronounce  at  sight  and 
without  hesitation  (mechanischgelaiifig)  all  the  words  they 
may  meet  in  their  juvenile  books. 

In  the  upper  (German  Third  Reader)  classes  they  should 
learn  to  read  any  German  work,  not  beyond  their  power  of 
comprehension,  with  understanding  (logischrichtig),  and 
with  proper  expression  (ausdrucksvoU). 

The  Anglo-American  pupils  will  perhaps  not  acquire  the 
ability  of  reading  German  with  much  expression,  but  they 
certainly  can,  by  continued  well-directed  efibrts,  learn  to 
read  it  correctly  and  even  fluently. 

The  best  methods  for  obtaining  these  results  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  following : 
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Ghiide  for  the  teacher:  *' Anweisung  zur  Behandlung 
deutscher  Lesestiicke.  Ein  praktischer  Lehrgang  fiir  den 
deutschen  Sprachunterricht ;  von  C.  Kehr." 

TRANSLATION. 

In  classes  containing  a  fair  proportion  of  Anglo-Americans' 
all  reading  pieces  should  be  translated:  in  ttie  Second 
Header  classes,  by  the  teacher,  in  school ;  in  the  Third 
Reader  classes,  by  the  pupils,  at  home. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

No  oral  **  spelling  lessons  "  are  given  in  German,  but  par- 
ticular attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  orthography  in  all 
written  exercises.  Errors  in  spelling  and  in  punctuation 
found  in  them  are  to  be  marked  by  the  teacher,  and  cor- 
rected by  the  pupils. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  exercises  in  composition,  grammar  or  translation, 
required  as  "home  lessons"  should  first  be  prepared  in  class, 
and  no  task  assigned  should  be  so  difficult,  or  of  such  length, 
that  the  pupils  cannot  perform  it  without  aid  from  others. 

Guide  for  the  teacher:  **Materialien  fur  die  Stiliibungen 
in  den  Volksschulen ;  von  L.  Heinemann." 

PENMANSHIP. 

Witter' s  copy-books  are  used  in  all  the  rooms  in  which 
German  penmanship  is  taught.  However,  the  pupils  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  may,  at  the  option  of  the  teacher, 
devote  the  time  allotted  for  this  to  thecop3angof  ".letters  '* 
on  sheets  of  note  paper,  to  be  afterwards  properly  folded, 
enveloped  and  directed. 

It  is  recommended  to  use  the  successive  numbers  of  these 
copy-books  as  follows :  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  the  third  grade ; 
Nos.  3  and  4,  in  the  fouith  grade ;  Nos.  4 J  and  5,  in  the 
fifth ;  and  Nos.  6  and  7,  in  the  sixth  grades 

Every  new  copy  is  to  be  fully  explained  on  the  blackboard. 
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and  all  the  words  or  sentences  are  to  be  read  and  translated 
before  they  are  copied  for  the  first  time. 

The  teacher  will  require  his  pupils  to  sit  erect,  and  to 
hold  hands,  pen,  and  paper  in  proper  position,  whilst 
writing. 


REGULATIONS  IN  FORCE 

BELATINO   TO 

GERMAN  TEACHERS  AND  INSTRUCTION. 


1. 

The  German  assistants  stand  to  their  principal  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  English  assistants,  and  are  to  abide  by 
his  decision  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  organization, 
management,  and  discipline  of  their  classes.  In  regard  to 
methods  of  instruction,  they  will  communicate  directly  with 
the  German  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  strictly  follow 
his  directions. 

2. 

Each  German  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  disci- 
pline ejdsting  in  his  classes  during  German  recitation  hours, 
yet  during  these  the  English  teacher  is  required  to  keep 
strict  order  among  those  pupils  of  her  room  who  are  not 
reciting  German. 

3. 

In  schools  in  which  there  are  two  or  more  German  teach- 
ers the  one  who  holds  the  relatively  highest  position  exer- 
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.cises  to  some  extent  a  supervisory  power  over  his  colleagues, 
in  order  to  secure  the  necessary  unity  of  method  in  the  in- 
struction of  German  classes. 

4. 

German  is  not  an  obligatory  study,  but,  once  selected, 
can  not  be  discontinued  before  the  close  of  the  scholastic 
year  without  a  written  permit  from  the  Superintendent  or 
his  German  assistant. 

5. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  German 
in  any  but  the  lowest  grade,  unless  he  be  able  to  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  on  the  work  of  the  previous  grades. 

6. 

To  assure  the  proper  authorities  that  every  pupil  who  is 
selecting  the  study  of  German  is  doing  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  his  parents,  the  latter  are  required  to 
make  known  their  wishes  in  regard  to  this  subject  by  signing 
and  returning  to  the  principal  the  optional  study  blank  fbr- 
nished  by  him  to  every  child  on  entering  school. 

7. 

The  principal  will  also  state  on  the  *' Transfer  Paper" 
of  each  pupil  leaving  the  school,  whether  the  bearer  is  a 
member  of  a  German  class  or  not. 

8. 

Every  pupil  studying  German  must  belong,  in  this  branch 
of  instruction,  to  the  same  grade  to  which  he  or  she  belongs 
in  the  English  studies. 

9. 

The  time  allotted  daily  to  German  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  is  as  follows :  In  the  first  grade,  twenty  min- 
utes ;  in  the  second  and  third  grades,  each  twenty-five 
minutes ;  and  half  an  hour  in  each  of  the   other  grades. 
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Besides  this,  half  the  time  devoted  in  each  grade  to  penman- 
ship is  used  in  practicing  German  script,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  German  teacher. 

10. 

No  school  exercises  are  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  regular  daily  German  recitations  except  examinations 
ordered  by  the  Superintendents  and  the  weekly  '*  Science 
Lesson" — ^where  such  interference  is  unavoidable. 

11. 

Want  of  punctuality  in  classes  in  their  attendance  upon 
the  German  lessons,  as  well  as  repeated  neglect  of  study  on 
the  part  of  any  pupil,  is  to  be  reported  to  the  principal. 

12. 

No  principal  may  allow  two  daily  German  recitations  in 
the  same  room  without  the  written  consent  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

13. 

In  all  reports  on  scholarship  sent  to  parents,  as  also  in 
those  made  to  the  Superintendent  on  the  results  of  exam- 
inations, German  is  to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculating 
the  average  "  per  cent."  made  by  each  pupil,  class,  grade, 
and  school. 
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TEXT  BOOKS  USED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


DISTRICT   SCHOOLS. 


McGuffey's  (Leigh's  Phonetic)  Primer,  First  Reader,  and 
Charts ;  McGuffey's  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Reader  (adopted  1867)  ;  Grammar,  Greene's  Introduction, 
and  Analysis  (adopted  1857);  Robinson's  Intellectual 
Arithmetic,  and  Progressive  Practical  Arithmetic  (adopted 
1867)  ;  Felter's  First  Lessons,  Primary,  and  Intermediate 
Arithmetics  (adopted  1865)  ;  Worcester's  Speller ;  Webster's 
Primary  Dictionary;  Seavey's  (Goodrich's)  History  of  the 
United  States  (1865)  ;  Liiken's  Fibel ;  Lueken's  Sprach- 
schiiler,  I  &  11 ;  Witter' s  Second  and  Third  German 
Readers;  Wrage's  German  Grammar;  Ahn's  Rudiments 
and  First  Course  ;  Warren's  Primary  and  Common  School 
Geographies  (1857);  Spencerian  System  of  Penmanship 
(1859)  ;  Witter's  System  of  German  Penmanship  ;  Smith's 
Series  Drawing  Cards  and  Books  (1874);  Loomis's  First 
Steps  in  Music,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

NORMAL   SCHOOL. 

ArithmeHo—D .  P .  Colbum  (1857.) 

Geometry — ^Evans. 

Physical  Geography — Colton,  Warren,  snd  Guyot. 

Natural  Philosophy — Hooker. 

Mental  Philosophy — Haven. 

Penmanship — Spencer. 

Reading — ^Hillard  and  Sargent. 

Algebra — Sherwin. 

Geography — ^Warren,  Colton,  and  Guyot. 

History — ^Willson . 
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JEnglish  Gframmar — Greene. 

Vocal  Music — ^Tbe  Song  Garden,  Coneone's  Vocal  Exer- 
cises, Robyn's  Classical  Singer,  (and  Singer's  Hand  Book, 
Part  3,  for  School  of  Observation.) 

Physiology — ^Loomis. 

Constitution  of  U.  8. — ^Townsend. 

Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching — ^Wickereham,  and  Rosen- 
kranz. 

History  of  English  Literature — Cleveland,  and  Collier. 

Latin — ^Allen's  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar ;  Cros- 
by's Eclog®  Latinse. 

Spelling — ^Worcester. 

Composition — ^Parker. 

Drawing — Bartholomew . 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

JSnglish  Literature.  Collier's  History  of.  (1868.  Spalding's 

used  for  the  previous  ten  years.) 

sons,  1 

Allen's  Latin  Composition,  /• ' 

(Smith's  Principia,  1864.  Andrews' 

Reader,  1857.) 
Allen  &  Greenough's  Grammar  ( 1873. ) 

Hanson's  Prose  Selections  (1866.) 

Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Grammar  (1863. 

Bullion's,  1858.) 
Arnold's  Prose  Composition  (1858.) 
Virgil  (1859.) 

Andrews'  or  Anthon's  Lexicon  (1859.) 
Greek Harkness'  First  Greek  Book  (Arnold's, 

1858.) 
Leighton's  Lessons   (1875.     Crosby, 

1859.) 
Goodwin's  Grammar  (1875.     Crosby, 

1859.     BulUon's,  1858.) 
Arnold's  Prose  Composition  (1858.) 


L<Uin Leighton's  Latin  Lessons,    ^    ^  ^-o 
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ChredCj  continued. .  .Goodwin's  Reader  (1875.  Felton's,  14 

years.     Owen's  1862-1863.) 
Crosby's*  Anabasis   (1861.      Owen's, 

1859.) 
Felton's  or  Owen's  Homer  (1859.) 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon  (1859.) 

French Borel's  Grammaire  (1871.      Pinney  & 

Amoult's,  1862.     Ahn's,  1868.) 
Les  Princes  de  I'Art  (1871.) 
Fasquelle's  Introductory  Course  ( 1869  ) 
Fisher's  Easy  Reading  (1871.      Fas- 
quelle's, 1869.) 
German Otto's  German  Grammar  (1861.  Wood- 
bury's, 1859.) 
Amerikanisches  Lesebuch  (1868.     Pa^ 
genstecher's  Fourth  Reader,  1862.) 
Hailmann's  German  Reader  (1874.) 

HisUyry Willson's  Outlines  (1858.      Goodrich, 

1854.) 

Mathematics Ray's  Algebra,  Part  2d  (1868.    Part 

1st,  1869-1871.) 
Chauvenet's  Geometry  (1869.  Loomis', 

11  years.) 
Chauvenet's      Trigonometry     (1869. 

Loomis',  13  years.) 
Howison's  or  T  Analytical  Geometry, 
Loomis'  J  (1869.     1854-1875.) 

Snell's  Olmsted's   Astronomy  (1870. 
Loomis',    11   years.      Brocklesby's 
Astronomy,  1865.) 
JfiUural  Philosophy. T^OTton'B  (1875.      Tate's,  1859-1861. 

Wells',  14  years.) 

Chemistry Barker's  (1875.  Porter's,  1866-1874.) 

Youman's,  1859-1865.) 
Natural  History. . .  .Warren's  Physical  Geography  (1859.) 

Hitchcock's  Physiology  (1869.  Hook- 
er's, 10  years.) 
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JfiU. History yC07U'd,.GTB,y 8  Botany  (1859.) 

Tenney's  Zoology  ( 1871 .     Agassiz  and 

Gould's,  12  years.) 
Dana's  Mineralogy  (1872.) 
Dana's  Geology  (1872.  Adams',  1859- 
1861.     Hitchcock's,  10  years.) 
Jifental  Philosophy. . Schwegler's  History  of.  (1873.     Way- 
land's,  1860.      Haven's,  13  years.) 
Morcd  Philosophy  .  .Hickock's  (1860.     Wayland's,  1859.) 

JBookkeeping Payson,  Dunton,  and  Scribner's  (1861.) 

JRhetor  teals  . ... Randall's  Elocution  (1869.) 

Day's  Rhetorical  Praxis  (1869.) 
Webster's  Academic  Dictionary  ( 1868. ) 
McGuffey's     Sixth    Eclectic     Reader 

( 1868 .     Sargent's  Reader. ) 
Smith's  Choice  Specimens  (1872.) 

Music Concone's  Vocal  Exercises  (1868.) 

Robyn's  Qassical  Singer  (1871.) 
Art Huntifl'gton's  Manual  (1866.) 
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TEACHERS  FOR  THE  EVENING  SCHOOLS,  1875-76. 


O'FALLON  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

W.  D.  Butler Principal.       Richard  Hayes AMsiMant. 

J.  W,  Hall Assistant.       Rufas  J.  Delano ^^ 

Ja8.  S.  Stevenson *'  J.A.Young ^* 

Wm.  F.  Sandford,  Assistant. 

BENTON  SCHOOL. 

• 

H.  M.  Tallman Principal.       Sallie  E.  Hook Assistant, 

Sarah  R.  Handy Assistant.       Parthenia  J.  Brady 

MaryE.Lackay **  Hary  L.  Clarke 

Mathilda  Kan^«£ ;  • .  •        ''  Kate  M.  Buckley 

Helen  M.  Cogswell,  Assistant. 

BLOW  SCHOOL. 

» 

Malvina  A.  Hosking ....  Principal.       Kate  F.  Cooper Assistant. 

CARONDELET  SCHOOL. 


4fc 
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Chas.  M.  Foster Principal.       Emily  G.  Dunklin 

Maggie  McLaughlin .  •  .Assistant.       Lydia  E.  Tracy 

Urella  F.  Sheppard ....        ^^  Cora  A.  English 

Josephine  M.  Nisbet,  Assistant. 

CARR  LANE  SCHOOL. 

Oeorge  B.  Lane Principal.       Eliz.  J.  R.  Messenger. . .  .Assistant, 

EUaBlish Assistant.       Lizzie  A.  Hvatt '' 

Johnanna  Cline '*  Theresa  Blennerhassett..        <* 

Marie  E.  Foley,  Assistant. 

CARROLL  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

John  W.  Sparge Principal.       Chas.  Auler Assistant 

Alice  D.  Smith Assistant.       Laura  Rittenhouse ^^ 

Letitia  A.  Stewart *'  Hannah  R.  Snody <* 

Annie  A.  Fox,  Assistant. 

CLAY  SCHOOL. 

H.  C.  Hamilton Principal.       Lydie  A.  Foliom Assistant. 

Margaret  Bell Assistant.       Peter  Herzog '^ 

Isabel  M.  Davie ^<  Mary  A.  Smith *' 
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EVERETT  SCHOOL. 

A.  J.  Smith Principal,       Julia  M.  E.  Long Assistant. 

Mary  O.Graham Assistant,       Ann  Morton 

KUaS.  Wilson "  Ella  C.  Kelly 

Rudolph  C.  F.  Diinhaupt,  Assistant, 

ADULT  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

T.  R.  Vickroy Principal.       Chasi  J.  Harris Assistant. 

Chas.  S.  Kellogg,  Assistant, 

HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL. 

Charles  Sommer Principal.       Jennie  A.  Barr Assistant. 

Laura  F.  Nieters Assistant.       Jessie  R.  Foster '« 

Sarah  R.  Mitchell "  Alice  V.  Brison '« 

Chas.  Rathman,  Assistant. 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL. 

Wm .  C.  Dyer Principal.  Catherine  Scales Assistant. 

Mary  S.  F.  Cleveland .  .Assistant.  Ellen  Devoy 

lone  Anderson *«  Sallie  P.  Hight 

Cecelia  Meyers "  Hugo  Haanel 


LACLEDE  SCHOOL. 

Jos.  B.  Gage Principal.       Rosalie  Lafranchi AssUtant. 

Helen  G.  O'Neill Assistant,       Sarah  S.  Gage " 

LAFAYETTE  SCHOOL. 

D.  H.  LUken Principal.       Julia  F.  Warne Assistant. 

AnnaC.  Gates Assistant.       Mattie  S.  Kayser *« 

Hannah  Skillman "  John  H.  Kramer '« 

Caroline  Dorn,  Assistant. 

LYON  SCHOOL. 

Alden  G.  WUcox Principal.       Roxa  Wilcox ....Assistant. 

Eliza  S.Rice Assistant.       Annie  E.  Lightburne....        " 

MADISON  SCHOOL. 

W.  M.  Bryant Principal.       Abbie  H.  Rathbun Assistant. 

Elizabeth  Waugh Assistant.       Catherine  :i?eckham " 

Sarah  A.  Stephens....        "  Josie  V.  Garrigues......        " 

Gertmde  Garrigues. ...        "  Rosalie  Gautier " 

Amalie  Vogel,  Assistant. 
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OTALLON  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick  • .  PrineipaL  Margaret  Dunn Astutant, 

Orilla  Howard Assittant.  Malvina  Dandridge . 

Amalie  Moench <  ^  E.  M.  Elauenberg . . 

Mary  E.  McGrath '<  Julia  F.  Lynch 

POPE  SCHOOL. 

T.  S.  Smith Principal.       Ellen  A.  Bernoudy AmsUUuU, 

C.  A.  Woodward^ Assistant.       E.  L.H.  Campe '* 

Maiy  A.  Clancy,  Assistant. 

SHEPARD  SCHOOL. 

Henry  Lasar Principal.       Mary  E.  Green Assistant, 

Sarah  H.  Saxton,  Assistant. 

,     WEBSTER  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

L.  Wm.  Teuteberg ....  Principal.  Luella  V.  Batchelder ....  Assistant . 

Matilda  A.  PneUmtLsin. Assistant.  Mattie  S.  Flickner '' 

Mary  Shea *^  August  Bergmann 

Laura  M.  Oviatt '  *  BenJ.  Blewett. .... 

Emeretta  Watson **  G^rge  F.  Davis . 

Maggie  F.  Baker ' '  Angerona  L .  Ferguson . .       *' 

No.  a  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

M.  J.  Corbln Principal.       Nannie  M.  Stanley AssistaiU. 

No.  4  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Julia  O.Allen Principal.       Lyman  W.  AUen AssiatanL 

Georgia  Stephenson,  Assistant. 

No.  6  EVENING  SCHOOL. 
Amy  C.  V.  Schaeggs . .  Principal.       Sarah  E.  Dillon AssistanL 

No.  6  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Laura  P.  Staples PrincipcU.       Clara  M.  Janes Assistant. 

SUMNER  EVENING  SCHOOL. 

Alvah  C.  Clayton Principdl.       Nellie  L.  Beach Assistant, 

Mary  E.  Carr,  Assistant. 


■  .  a  .  . 


LOCATION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


AND 


LISTS  OF  TEACHERS,  WITH  THEIR  RESIDENCES. 


J'.A.MTTT.A.R'S'*    XBTO. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL.— Fourth  story  of  the  Polytechnic,  corner 

of  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets ;  200  seats.     District — The 
whole  city. 

Louis  F.  Soldan Principal.    1018  Autumn . 

Grace  0.  Bibb 1st  Assistant.    2839  Olive. 

Cora  Small 2d         '<  106  South  Fiftsenth. 

Joanna  Hollohan 2d        ^'  1313  Ohesnut . 

Anna  L.  Gannett 2d         **  1313  Ohesnut. 

NellParvln 2d         '"  1409  Olive. 

Caroline  S.  Ritchie ..2d        ''  1803  Olive. 

InaBartlett 3d         ''  1512  Spruce. 

Amelia  C.  Fruchte 3d         ' '  2805  Pacific. 

Christiana  S.  Hyatt 3d         *'  614  South  High. 

Elizabeth  Mansfield 3d         **  1512  Spruce. 

Mary  McConnell (Drawing  i  day.)  3043  Pine. 

HIGH    SCHOOL.  —  Fifteenth   and    Olive  streets;    400  seats. 
District — The  whole  city. 

H.  H.  Morgan Principal,  3010  Laclede  ave. 

Brandt  Y .  B.  Dixon Ist  Assistant.  311  High. 

George  B .  MacLellan 2d         **  2313  Gamble  ave. 

Wm.  J.  S.  Bryan 2d         ''  1419  Dodier. 

Henry  W.  Jameson 2d         **  2620  Locust. 

Delia  M.Brey 1st        ''  2641  Olive. 

SaeV.  Beeson 1st         **  1812  Olive.  • 

Lucy  S.  Richardson 2d         *'  3034  Washington  ave. 

Mary  J.  Shafer 2d         •*  3034  Washington  ave . 

Denton  J.  Snider. .(i  day.)..  ''  1829  South  Parle  Place. 

Wm.  H.  Rosenstengel 2d         ' '  2639  Sarah. 

Elizabeth  von  Willich  (1-5  thne. )        ''  1735  Benton. 

Lizzie  B,  Gow,  (Drawing) . .  .3d         *•  2018  Walnut. 

Fannie  Waters 3d         *•  .  1223  Olive. 
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BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  No  1.— Third  story  of  the  Poly- 
technic, corner  Seventh  and  Chestnut  streets;  200  seats. 
District  —Indefinite. 

Wm.  D.  Butler Principal.  Wehster  Grove,  Mo. 

Fannie  E.  Tower Ist  Assistant.  101  Soath  Fifteenth. 

Priscilla  C.  Dudley 3d         "  2215  Walnut. 

Jennie  C.  Thorn 3d        "  1303  Pine. 

Aaice  D.  Choate 3d         ''  2831  Washington  ave. 

Emma  P.  Simmons 3d         ^^  2919  Lucas  ave. 

Richard  Hayes 3d        '<  113i  North  Sixth. 

Carrie  A.  Wall,  (4  day),  3d  Ger.         "  1714  South  Seventli. 

Margaret  H.  Taylor,  (i  day),  Drawing.  1422  Clark  ave. 

BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  2.— Third  story  of  the  Frank- 
lin  School,  corner  of  Eighteenth  street  and  Christy  avenue ; 
250  seats.     District — Indefinite. 

John  E.  Khnball Principal,  1227  St.  Charles. 

Miriam  S.  Sherman 1st  Assistant,  1506  Washinj^n  Ave. 

WUllam  F.  Sanford 3d        *  *  410  N.  Eleventh. 

John  W.  Spargo 3d         *'  2633  Cooper. 

Margaret  A.  Cliapin 3d         '^  814  N.  Mneteenth. 

Mary  McConnell (Drawing  i  day)  3043  Pine. 

Cornelia  W.  Sanborn 3d  Assistant,  2204  Olive. . 

Evelyn  G.  Gillfillan 3d         "  Compton  Hill. 

Amalie  Moench Head  Oerman  Assistant,  (i  day.) 

BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  3.— Third  story  of  the  Peabodj 
School,  corner  of  Carroll  street  and  Second  Carondelet 
avenue,  200  seats.     District — Indefinite. 

D.  H.  Smith Principal^  1806  Olive. 

Bertha  B.  Grossman 1st  Assi^anty  2922  S.  Seventh. 

Mary  C.  Meacham 3d        '*  2511  2nd  Carondelet 

Emma  A.  Abbott 3d         '  ^  2511  2nd  Carondelet 

Mary  L.  Dudley 3d        "  2215  Walnut. 

Mary  J.  Harris 3d        '  *  1116  2nd  Carondelet 

Matilda  F.  Smiley (Drawing  i  day)  1719  Lafayette  Ave. 

BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  4.— Third  story  of  the  Dougl&s 
School,  corner  of  Eleventh  and  Howard  streets ;  200  seats. 
District — Indefinite. 

Francis  E.  Cook Principal^  1501  Morgan. 

William  Deutsch 1st  Assistant^      113  Summit  Ave. 

Sarah  B.  Gallup 3d        "  1609  Olive. 

Minnie  Triplett 3d         "  1606  Olive. 

Matilda  F.  Smiley (Drawing  i  day)  1719  Lafayette  Ave. 
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BRANCH  HIGH  SCHOOL  No.  5.— Third  story  of  the  Blow 
School,  South  St.  Louis,  corner  Fifth  and  Pine  streets;  160 
seats.     District — Indefinite. 

A.  J.  Caldwell Principal^  Pine,  cor.  6th,  S.  St.  Louis. 

Cecelia  Smith Ist  AssiMtant,  1806  Olive,  St  Louis. 

Elizabeth  W.  Clarke 3d        '<  4th,  cor.  Illinois,  S.  St  L. 

Margeret  H.  Taylor (Drawing  i  day)  1422  Clark  Ave.  St.  Louis. 

AMES  SCHOOL— Hebert  and  Fourteenth  streets;  700  seats. 
DiSTBiCT — ^Bounded  north  by  Hebert  street  to  Seventeenth, 
west  by  Seventeenth  to  Branch,  north  by  Branch  and  Buch- 
anan streets  to  the  river,  east  by  the  river,  south  by  Warren 
street,  and  west  by  Eighteenth  to  Hebert  street. 

Frederick  C.  Woodruff. Principal^    Jennings,  St  L.,  K.  C.  &  N.  B.  B. 

Helen  E.  Peabody Head  AuUtant,    2905  Thomas. 

SallieFenby Ist  '*  2307  Olive. 

Angerona  L .  Ferguson 2d  ^  ^  1815  North  Ninth. 

Isabel  M.  Davie 3d  **  2708  North  Eleventh. 

Emma  C.  Shields 3d  "■  926  Benton. 

Mary  V.  A.  Stevens 3d  "  1210  Hebert. 

Blanche  Watkins 3d  '*  3607  North  Tenth.  * 

Mary  E.  Houston 3d  '*  2610  Pine. 

Delia  L.  Mallinckrodt 3d  <'  2816  North  Twelfth. 

Susan  Kinkead 3d  '^  922  Benton. 

Lydia  A.  Folsom 2d  *'  1441  Dodier. 

Louise  B.  Gould Ist  ' '  1709  Morgan. 

Bertha  Schmidt Ist  German  ^ '  1608  Dodier. 

Laura  T.  Detterbeck  .3d  Gferman  <'  Cor.  Twelfth  and  N.  Market. 

Coral. Peters  (extra) 3d  ''  2214  Papin. 


BATES  SCHOOL— Collins  and  Bates  streets;  700  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Webster  street,  east  by  the 
river,  south  by  Green  street,  and  west  by  Broadway. 

Frank  A.  Htzpatrick Principal^  1502  Bremen  ave. 

Ellen  E.  Campbell Ist  AaHstara^  1104  North  Park  Place. 

Helen  A.  Page 2d        < «  CoUinsville,  111. 

Addine  A.  Roth 3d         '<  616  Locust. 

Ellen  v.  Potterfield 3d         ''  1808  North  Eleventh. 

MaryN.HUl 3d         "  Kirkwood,  P.  R.  R. 

Lizzie  H.  BiUman 3d        '*  1935  Benton. 

Hannah  B.  Crane 3d         *'  1122  Olive. 

Cora  E.  Collins 3d         ''  2504  Gamble. 

Elizabeth  M.  Dale 3d        *<  716  Mound. 

Jennie  Largue 3d        ^<  811  North  Twentieth. 
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Mary  I.  Radcliffe 2d  AMtiUant^  1323  North  Tenth. 

Malvina  F.  Dandrid^^e iBt        ^^  1002  North  Seventeeiith. 

Simon  L.  Weil 1  st  Oerman        ^^  154L2  Carondelet  are. 

Eugenie  Petri  (i  day) .  .3d  Ger.        <'  805  Gratiot. 

BENTON  SCHOOL  — Ninth  and  Locust  streets;  700  seats. 
DisTBiCT — Bounded  north  by  Washington  avenue  to  Tenth) 
west  by  Tenth  to  Green,  north  by  Green  to  the  river,  east  by 
the  river,  south  by  Market  street,  and  west  by  Twelfth  street 

Harriet  N.  Jordan Principal  ^    2703  Eugenia. 

Margaret  K.  Slater Bead  A89i9tant,     311  North  Eleventh. 

Mary  E.  Raius Ist  '*  1126  Locust. 

Louise  y.  Musick 2d  **  Adam,  bet.  Compton  A  M agvlre. 

Lottie  E.  Layton 2d  *'  1630  Wash. 

Julia  M.  Kelly 2d  "  1706  Wash. 

Helen  G.  O'Neill 3d  '  •             311  North  Eleventh. 

Lucy  N.  Page 3d  *'  3523  Lindell  ave. 

Carrie  C.  Bumann 3d  ''  2610  Mills. 

Margaret  S.  Stewart 3d  ''  1926  Division. 

Hilda  C.  Clements 3d  ''             105  South  Fifteeoth. 

Rosalie  Gautier 2d  ' '  224  Tx)mbard. 

Louise  MUler 1st  ' '  105  South  Fifteenth. 

Flora  J.  Fleak  (extra) 3d  '  *  1 400  Franklin  ave. 

Amanda.  Gimbel . .  Head  German  *•  *              18  Targee. 

Bertha  J.  Schneider..2d       ''  '<  1500  State. 

LouiseJohannssen(4day)2d**  <*  1301  Bremen  ave. 


BLOW  SCHOOL.— South  St.  Louis,  comer  Fifth  and  Pine 
streets;  600  seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  Walsh 
street,  east  by  the  river,  south  by  Union  street,  and  west  by 
city  limits. 

A.  J.  Caldwell Principal.  Pine,  cor.  Sixth,  S.  St  Louis. 

Lydia  O.  Tracey 2d  Assistant.  Fourth,  Near  Kansas. 

Ada  B.  Timberlake 2d        '  *  Fourth,  near  Olive. 

Mattie  Parker 3d        •*  Fifth,  corner  Quincy. 

Cassie  E.  Histed 3d       **  913  Autumn,  St.  Louis. 

Louisa  J.  Revington 3d        ^ '  second,  nr.  Pine,  South  St.  Loola. 

Alvina  Reubsamen 3d       *  *  Main,  near  Olive,     * ' 

Emma  V.  Hibbard 3d        ''  603  South  Fifth,  St.  Louis. 

AUce  M.  Lowry 3d        ••  1733  N.  Twelfth,       *' 

Marietta  P.Caldwell 2d        "  Pine,  cor.  Sixth,  S.  St  Louis. 

Mary  A.  TimberlaTte Ist       "  Fourth,  nr.  Olive,     " 

Charles  Jenner 1st  German       ^ '  Sixth ,  nr.  Randolph,  '^ 

Sigismund  Labsap  (i  day)  3d  Oerman  Asst.  Fifth,  nr.  St.  Louis,    '^ 
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CABONDELET  SCHOOL.— South  St.  Louis,  Third  and  Hurck 
streets;  700  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  Union 
street,  east  by  the  river,  south  and  west  by  city  limits. 

Edward  M.  Avery Principal,  Webster  Groves. 

Maggie  McLaughlin Ist  Aeaistant.  Fourth,  bet.  Bandolph  A  St.  Louia. 

Kate  F.  Cooper 2d       "  Fourth,  bet.  Olive  and  Neb. 

Urella  F.  Sheppard 3d        **  Fourth,  bet.  Randolph  A  St.  Louis. 

Jessie  E.  White 3d       '*  Thh-d  and  Taylor. 

Jennie  Parker 3d       ''  Fifth  and  Qulncy. 

Annie  Davis 3d        **  Fourth,  near  Schirmer. 

Clara  M.  Janes 3d       ^<  Fourth  and  Market. 

Nellie  Fletcher 3d       **  Olive,  bet.  Third  and  Fourth. 

Cora  A.  English 3d       **  Main  and  Franklin. 

Emily  G.  Dunklin 2d       *'  Olive,  bet.  Thh-d  and  Fourth . 

Josephine  M.  Nisbet Ist       ***  niinois,  bet.  Main  and  Water. 

T.  J.  KoUli Ist  Oerman       ^'  S.  E.  cor.  Second  and  Pine. 

Sigisnmnd  Labsap  (i  day)  3d  Oerman  AmH,  Fifth,  near  St.  Louis. 

Sallie  A.  Shawk,  Director  Kindergarten.  Sixth,  bet.  Pine  and  Olive. 

CABR  SCHOOL— Comer  of  Sixteenth  and  Carr  streets;  480 
seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  OTallon  street,  east  by 
Tenth  street,  south  by  Wash  street,  and  west  by  Twentieth 
street. 

Sarah  J.  Bacon Principal.  1914  Morgan. 

Julia  M.  Clark 1st  Assistant.  1326  Olivet 

Evelyn  Bissell .3d       '*  2232  Carr. 

Margaret  A.  Dunn 3d       '*  1825  Biddle. 

Jennie  A.  Barr 3d        "  1417  Olive. 

Frances  Thompson 3d       "  2218  Lucas  ave . 

MaryT.  Gallagher 3d        «  2025  Orange. 

Emma  Williams 3d       *^  Olive,  west  of  Union  ave. 

Lucy  A.  McGready 2d       '^  1914  Morgan . 

Belinda  E.  Nowlin  (extra) . . .3d        ''  1207  Benton. 

Charles  F.  Kirchner,  2d  Oerman       '*  1218  Madison. 

Eugenie  Petri  (i  day )  3d       '^  '*  825  Barlow. 

CARR  LANE  SCHOOL.— Twenty-fourth  and  Carr  street ;  1000 
seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  Cass  avenue,  east  by 
Twentieth  street,  south  by  Locust  street,  and  west  by 
Jefferson  avenue. 


Qeorge  B.  Lane Principal.    3034  Washington  ave . 

Helen  M.  Mason Head  Assistant.  1303  Washington  ave . 

Josie  M.  Hunt 1st       <'  S.E.  c.  Summit  &  Sarah  avs. 

Mary  L.  Clarke 2d       •  *  319  North  Eleventh. 
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Emily  Stephens 3d  Aniatant^ 

Annie  H.  Marsh 3d  '  < 

Johnanna  Cliue 3d  '' 

Rosalie  Laft-anchi 3d  " 

Charlotte  M.  McBurney 3d  ' ' 

Sarah  E.  Weston 3d  " 

EUaC.  Prunty. 3d  " 

Kate  Dauber 2a  '' 

Mary  C.  Sailor Ist  " 

JuliaE.  Klunk Head  *< 

JuliaM.  E.  Long 3d  ^' 

Eva  T.  Jessup 3d  '' 

Alice  A.  Jenness 3d  ** 

LUah  M.  Eight 3d  '< 

Mary  S.  C.  Ecdes 1st  " 

Magii^ie  £.  Ellison  (extra)  . .  .3d  '' 

Jos.  A.  Gehrmann. .  • .  1st  O^rm.  ** 

Sophia  L.  Wepf 3d      "  " 


1417  OTallon. 

1031  Clay  aye. 

2234  Carr. 

1300  Pine. 

2735  Stoddard. 

1008  Clay  ave. 

1437  Lucas  ave. 

2619  South  Market 

2726  MUl. 

2810  Sheridan. 

1231  North  Eighth. 

2429  Wash. 

Eighteenth  and  Salisbuiy. 

1011  North  Ninth. 

Cook  aye.,  w.  Grand  ave. 

2929  East  Bell. 

N.E.  cor.  23d  and  Carr. 

2121  Morgan. 


CARROLL  SCHOOL.— Buell  and  Carroll  streete ;  1060  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Park  ayenue,  east  by  the 
riyer,  south  by  Lafayette  street,  and  west  by  Rosatti  street. 

Henry  M.  Tallman Prindpah  1424  State. 

Sarah  R.  Handy Head  AssUtant.  921  North  Twentieth. 

Mary  E.  Lackay 1st       '^  607  Hickory. 

SallieE.  Hook 2d        <<  1405  Papin. 

Helen  M.  Cogswell 3d       ''  1801  Hickory. 

Eurydlce  E.  Parr 3d        "  1010  North  Eleventh. 

Laura  I.  Rittenhouse 3d        **  1424  State. 

Letitiae  M.  Taylor 3d       ^'  1422  Clark  aye. 

Hallie  E.  Bentley, SubstituU. 

Annie  A.  Fox 3d  Assistant.  2746  Wash. 

NelUe  F.  Tschudi 3d       ''  922  South  Fourteenth. 

Ella  M.  Brockman 3d       "  704  South  Fifth. 

Henrietta  Bland 3d       '*  621  Soulard. 

Agnes  R.  Fairell 3d       '*  714  Chestnut. 

Adelaide  Caldwell 3d       ''  2115  South  Spring. 

Melinda  Wallace 2d       * '  2134  South  Spring. 

Letitia  A.  Stewart Ist       **  1552  Chouteau  aye. 

Belle  L.  Johnson  (extra)  ....3d       *'  2817  Gamble. 

Amalie  Vogel Head  Oerman       ''  1516  Lafayette  aye. 

Therese  Ziseniann. . . .2d     ^<  <'  1511*  Rosatti. 

Paulina  Krausnick. .  .3d      <<  ''  1611  Rosatti. 

Laura  Fisher,  Director  a.m.  IRndergarUn.  1137  South  Seyenth. 

Nellie  Fisher,  Director  p.m.  **  1137  South  Seyenth. 
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CHARLESS  SCHOOL.— Kingsbury  street,  near  Gravois  Road ; 
480  seats.  District — Bounded  north  bj  Russell  avenue, 
east  by  Second  Carondelet  ayenue,  south  by  Lynch,  and 
west  by  California  ayenue. 

Carrie  L.  Bryant PHncipal.  1102  Morrison  aye. 

Ottllie  Bruns let  Auiatant,  1920  Victor. 

Matfcie  S.  Kayser 3d       *•  1020  Orchard. 

Annie  Wolfe 3d       '^  1710  Morgan. 

Llda  J.  Trumbull 3d       **  2509  Second  Carondelet  ave. 

MaryA.  CullEin 3d        *<  633  Sidney. 

Emma  A.  Janssen 3d       *^  1310  Dillon. 

Belle  Pender 3d       ^  *  Cor.  Crittenden  and  Oregon. 

Frances  £.  Clayton 2d       *'  1815  Oteyer  ave. 

Pauline  Schwartz German  substittUe.  815  Soulard . 

Wilhelmine  Stickel  (i  day) .  .3d  Oer.  Astt.  1503  Decatar. 

CHOUTEAU  SCHOOL.— Chouteau  ayenue,  west  of  Jefferson 
ayenue;  480  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  Pacific 
Railroad,  east  by  Missouri  ayenue  and  High  street,  south  by 
Park  ayenue  to  Toney  street,  west  by  Toney  to  Elizabeth 
street,  south  by  Elizabeth  street  to  cit}'  limits. 

Racbael  M.  Gass iVincijMsZ.  1512  Oliye. 

Halcyon  Childs 1st  Ajuistaia,  2319  Eugenia. 

Margaret  J.  Dunn 3d       '*  1918  Morgan. 

Mary  MeGloin 3d       "  1419  Chouteau  aye. 

SarahJ.Leam 3d       ''  1017  Pine. 

Mary  D.  Gass 3d       "  1512  Olive. 

Nannie  Giles 3d        '*  120  Xorth  Thirteenth. 

Martha  M.  Wallace 3d       '*  2134  South  Spring. 

Emma  C.Keith 2d        ''  2027  Carr. 

Mary  A.  Woodward  (extra). 3d       ''  2103  Clark  ave. 

Ellen  A.  Dean 8uh9lUuU,  1728  Waskiington  aye. 

Emma  Kribben Ist  German  Assistant,  1014  Orchard. 


CLAY  SCHOOL— Bellefontaine  and  Farrar  streets;  940  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  city  limits,  east  by  the  river, 
south  by  Buchanan  street,  and  west  by  Thirteenth  street. 


Jas.  S.  Sterenson Principal^ 

Jennie  R .  Groodfellow Head  Assistant, 

Margaret  Bell Ist 

Luella  Batchelder 2d 

Mary  A.  Smith 3d 

KeziaBloch 3d 

Melene  Kilgore 3d 


1116  Park  Place. 
314  Mound. 
3616  North  Thirteenth. 
1109  Madison. 
4204  North  Tenth. 
Twentieth  and  Hebert. 
1331  North  Eleventh. 
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Anna  J.Hall 3d  AssiUafU,    3033  Magazine. 

Annie  O.  Whipple 3d         *  *  Twenty-first  and  Hebeit. 

Sarah  £.  Miller 3d         '*  1813  North  Tenth. 

Marcella  M.  Cannan 3d         ''  102  South  Fifteenth. 

SUesla  Elstermann 3d         ' *  n.  W.  cor.  Thirteenth  &  Defttn'a. 

Ida  £.  Dyer 3d        **  1216  Chambers. 

Mollle  E.  Mitchell 3d         '*  3607  North  Ninth. 

UlalaC.  Hare 2d         *'  1109  Madison. 

Dora  Clark * 1st       '  ^  Twenty-first  and  Hebert. 

Conrad  Dlehl,  Drawing,  one-fifth  time.  820  Salisbury  street 

Peter  Herzog Bead  German  ABsistant, 

Bertha  Bohn 2d       "  '• 

Chas.  Jenke  (i  day) ...        '*  ''  Sub. 

CLINTON  SCHOOL— Grattan  and  Hickory  streets ;  700  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Pacific  Railroad,  east  by  Twelfth 
street  and  Stoddard  avenue,  south  by  Park  avenue,  and  west 
by  Missouri  avenue  and  High  street. 

Z.  G.  WUlson Principal,      311  High. 

Hannah  J.  Sklllman Head  Assistant,    1520  Park  ave. 

Ella  Fenby Ist  '*  2307  Olive. 

Jennie  M.  A.  Jones 2d  ^'  Gamble ar., bet  Grand  ATbemt. 

Lucy  A.  Wiggin 3d  ' '  1209  Armstrong  ave. 

Laura  M.  Armstrong 3d  ''  1211  Dillon. 

Julia  P.  Wame 3d  «*  1618  Park  ave. 

Sallle  George .' . .  .3d  *'  1416  Dolman. 

Jessie  R.  Barnes 3d  '*  1811  Biddle. 

Georgia  A.  Warne 3d  '  *  1618  Park  ave. 

Matilda  A.  Summers 3d  '*  1626  RosattL 

Ida  V.  Hagaman 2d  * '  916  North  Seventeenth. 

L«ah  y.  LIghtner 1st  '  *  1203  Dolman. 

Mary  R.  Graham  (extra) ...  .3d  '  ^  2629  Market. 

Pauline  Mueller . . .  Head  German  '  *  1902  Rutger. 

Eliza  B&benroth  ...  .2d        '^  '*  1116  Stoddard  ave. 

Augusta  Kayser 3d        ^  *  * '  1017  Dolman. 

COMPTON  SCHOOL — Henrietta  street,  near  Arkansas  avenue ; 
240  seats.  District — Bounded  north  b}^  Elizabeth  street  to 
Toney,  east  by  that  street  to  Park  avenue,  north  by  Park 
avenue  to  California  avenue,  east  by  California  avenue,  south 
by  Rappahannock  street,  and  west  by  city  limits. 

Luella  B.  Gllfillan Principal,  S.  W.  cor.  Park  &  Ark's  a?s. 

Flora  D.  Kerr 3d  Assistant 

Belle  Buckingham 3d         ''  1613  Hickory. 

Stella  M .  Felton 2d        ' '  Morisse,  near  Shaw  ave. 

Thekla  M.  Schmidt  (4  day)  Sd  Ger.  ''  907  South  Eighth. 
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DES  PERES  SCHOOL— South  St.  Louis,  corner  Fourth  and 
Illinois  streets;  240  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by 
Walsh  street,  east  by  river,  south  by  Nebraska  street,  and 
west  by  city  limits. 

Malvina  A.  Hoskins Principal^  Fourth  and  Illinois,  S.  St  L. 

Helen  B.  Swain 3d  AstiUant^  6Ui.bet.KanMM&imnoiB,S.St.L. 

Laura  P.  Staples 2d         *•  "  '•  *'  '* 

Ella  S.  Hildreth. . ..Director  KindergarUn^  Sixth  and  Pine,  S.  St  Louis. 

DIVOLL  SCHOOL.— Dayton  street  and  Glasgow  avenue ;  700 
seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  Cass  avenue,  east  by 
Jefferson  avenue,  south  b^*  Franklin  avenue,  and  west  by 
city  limits. 

A.  F.  Hamilton Principal,  3035  Thomas. 

Mary  E.  McGrath Ist  AsHatant,  1917  Division. 

Abba  C.  Hamilton ad         **  3035  Thomas. 

Emma  J.  Keith 3d         *'  2702  Locust 

Margaret  A.  Hines 3d        '*  1306  Gay. 

Henrietta  F.  3ryan 3d         * '  2541  Lucas  Ave. 

Ella  M.  Brown 3d         *•  920  N.  Tenth. 

Annie  M.  Finagin 3d        *'  1510  N.  Sixteenth. 

Mary  C  Ingham 3d        ''  1107  Webster. 

Emma  F.  Mason 3d         *-  2901  Gamble. 

Georgie  P.  Berry 2d        *^  2713  Wash. 

Lizzie  A.  Hyatt 1st         **  2735  Wash. 

Marion  S.  Fryor  (extra) ...  .3d        '*  3106  Morgan. 

Chas.  G.  Rathman . . . .  1<(  German    **  2100  Rosatti. 

Mina  Loeffler  (i  day)  3d       ''  *'  2120  Cass  Ave. 

Cynthia  P.  Dozier,  Director  A.,  'k.  Kindergarten^  1349  Garrison  Ave. 
Helen  Douglass,  Director  "P,  m.  Kindergarten^    2712  Stoddard. 

DODIEE  SCHOOL.— Dodier  street  and  St.  Louis  place ;  240 
seats.    District — Same  as  Ajnes. 

Sarah  A.  Hunter Principal,  915  N.  Sixteenth. 

Eugenia  £.  Chapman 3d  Awietant,  1637  West  North  Market. 

Mary  E.  Raymond 3d        ^'  2341  University. 

Isabella  D.  Benedict 2d        ''  2016  Morgan. 

Henry  Clarner  (i  day).  1st  Ger.         *'  1615  Dodier. 

DOUGLAS  SCHOOL.— Eleventh  and  Howard  streets ;  500  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Chambers  street  to  Fourteenth^ 
east  by  Fourteenth  to  Webster,  north  by  Webster  to  Broad- 
way, east  by  Broadway,  south  by  Howard  to  Tenth,  east  by 
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Tenth  to  Cass  avenae,  south  by  Cass  avenue  to  Sixteenth, 
and  west  by  Sixteenth. 

Francis  E.  Cook Principal,  1501  Morgan. 

Ella  W.  Blish Head  AssiUant,  2641  Morgan. 

Sallie  P.  Hight Ist        '*  1011  N.  Ninth. 

Alma  L.  Bowman ^ 2d         <*  3042  Cass  Ave. 

Helen  B.  Brown 3d         ''  922  Madison. 

Jennie  Kinkead 3d         *<  922  Benton. 

JosieE.  Logue 3d         '*  917  Hickory. 

Eleanor  Whittaker 3d         *'  1204  Chambers. 

MattieE.  Ellis 2d         '*  911  Jefferson. 

Lelah  C.  O'Kane Ist         ''  1204  Madison. 

Mary  E.  Spencer  (extra).... 3d         '^  1228  K.  Twenty-second. 

Jennie  Wahlert 1st  Germ.        ''  1723  N.  Fifteenth. 

Ada  Rosey {Germ,  i  day)  Sub.  1919  O'Pallon. 


EADS  SCHOOL.— Fifteenth  and  Pine  streets;  400  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Washington  avenue  to  Four- 
teenth, east  by  Fourteenth  to  Olive  street,  north  by  Olive  to 
Twelfth  street,  east  by  Twelfth,  south  by  Pacific  Raiiroad, 
and  west    by  Adolphe  and  Twentieth  srteets. 


E.  J.  Isbell Principal, 

Georgia  Greene 3d  Ajuittant, 

Kate  M.  Buckley Ist 

MyraM.  Ware 3d 

Mary  E.  Dean 3d 

Adeline  E.  Bayley 3d 

Emma  B.  Frederick 3d 

Mary  E.  Donohue 3d 

Maria  V.Degge 2d 

Doris  Holldorf 1st  Oer. 


2117  Pine. 

14  S.  Sixteenth. 
2115  Clark  Ave. 
1728  Washington  Ave. 
1802  Olive. 
3112  Bell. 
206  Ashley. 
1835  Morgan. 
908  Amelia. 


ELIOT  SCHOOL— Fifteenth  and  Walnut  streets ;  700  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Washington  avenue  to  Four 
teenth,  east  by  Fourteenth  to  Olive  street,  north  by  Olive  to 
Twelfth,  east  by  Twelfth  street,  south  by  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  west  by  Adolphe  and  Twentieth  streets. 

Fannie  M  •  Bacon Principal,  2716  Morgan. 

Mira  M.  Logan Head  AMsintant,  2737  Chestnut. 

Rebecca  Taylor Ist       ' '  109  North  Thirteenth. 

Kate  Field 2d        «'  2307  Olive. 

Augusta  Murtfeldt 3d   *     '»  Klrkwood,  Pacific  R,  R. 

Mary  Cousland 3d         < '  2747  Clark  ave. 
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^Unnie  F.  Joslin ^..3d  AsHstanty 

Rosalie  Bloch 3d  '' 

Fanny  A.  Robinson 3d  ^^ 

Mary  Brady 3d  " 

Helen  C .  Piatt 2d  " 

BUa  O.Howard 1st  '' 

Sarah  O.  Hayes  (extra) 3d  *■' 

Ly  dia  Spaeter 1  st  German  ^  *• 

Helen  C.  Krausse. .  .3d        <'  '' 


Upper  Alton,  111. 
Cor.  Twentieth  and  Hebert. 
2729  Morgan. 

Caroline,  west  of  Compton. 
607  Soutb  Jefferson  ave. 
1022  Nortb  Tenth. 
2804  Gamble. 
1118  South  Eighth. 
S.  W.  cor.  Hickory  A  Miss.  avo. 


EVERETT  SCHOOL— Eighth  street,  south  of  Cass  avenue; 
940  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  Howard  street,  east 
hy  Broadway,  south  by  Biddle  street,  and  west  by  Tenth 
street. 

J.  W.Hall PHncipaly  2331  Gamble  ave. 

E.  Moerschel Head  Assistant,  1004  Broadway. 

Mary  J.  Hunter Ist        *'  9)5  North  Sixteenth. 

Sallie  N.  Gates 2d         *"  1126  Locust. 

Ella  S.  Wilson 3d        "  1914  Morgan. 

Ella  G.  Hotchkiss 3d         ''  1218  Madison. 

Julia  A.  Brennan 3d        *'     ,  2714  Stoddard. 

AdaShinkle 3d        *'  920  Locust 

Emma  Coleman 3d         ''  1500  Poplar. 

Kate  A.  Flynn 3d         *'  1333  North  Eighth. 

Eliza  E.  Parks 3d        "  1722  North  Eleventh. 

Mary  E.  Hewitt 3d        ''  702  Gratiot. 

Maggie  £.  Teemon 3d         <*  2903  Dickson. 

Nannie  M.  Mitchell 2d        <'  3607  North  Ninth. 

Lizzie  M.  Goodfellow 2d         *'  314  Mound. 

Isabella  Andrews 1  st       *  ^  920  Locust. 

Sarah  Y.  Cole  (extra) 3d        ''  1709  Morgan. 

Rudolph  C.  F.  Danhaupt.lst  Qerp^.   '<  208  South  Twenty-flrst. 

Bertha  Zobel 3d      '<        ''  1337  South  Ninth. 

Emma  Dean .  .Director  a.m.  Kindergarten^  1728  Washington  ave. 

Ruth  M.  J.  Graham  '<  p.m.  **  1222  Chambers. 


FRANBXm  SCHOOL— Christy  avenue  and  Eighteentl^  street ; 
840  seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  Wash  street,  east 
by  Sixteenth  street,  south  by  Washington  avenue,  and  west 
by  Twentieth  street. 

Jno.  E.  Kimball PHncipal,  1227  St.  Charles. 

Mary  S.  Tyler Head  Assistant,  1802  Olive. 

Mary  H.  Bland 1st        *'  960  Chouteau  ave. 

Sylvia  Brown 3d        '*  2633  Franklin  ave. 
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Sarah  J.  Hilligan 2d  AjuUtant, 

Adelaide  Johnson 3d  ^' 

Sarah  H.  E.  Stewart 2d 

Ada  Perry 3d  ^* 

Fidelia  H.  Wrifi:ht 2d  •* 

Annie  E.  Leahey 3d  *' 

Frances  M.  Spar^^o 2d  ** 

Parthbnia  J.  Brady 3d  '* 

Mary  J.  Kean 2d 

Hannah  R.  Snody 3d  ** 

Elizabeth  J.  R.  Messenger... 1st  *' 

Lillian  J.  Lewis 3d  ** 

Dora  L  Campbell 3d  '* 

Ella  F.  Josselyn 2d  <^ 

Elizabeth  L.  Nason 3d  '  * 

Martha  J.  Gilbraith 3d  '' 

HelenF.  Smith 3d  *' 

Amalie  Moench  (i  day)  Head  Germ,  *•  * 

Clara  F.  Boedelcer 2d      ''  '* 

AnnaKlemme 3d      '*  '< 

Lucy  A.  CoWinB' Director  AM. Kindergarten^ 

Helen  P.  Joslin       "       p.m.  ** 


1609  Olive. 

2025  Clark  are. 

Belle  Glade,  Elleardsville. 

614  Beaumont 
Webster  Groves,  P.  R.  R. 

633  Summit  ave. 
2633  Cooper. 
1819  Carr. 

205  North  Fourteenth. 
1808  Grand  ave. 
3130Easton  ave. 

607  South  Jefferson  ave. 
1731  Morgan. 

210  South  Twenty-flrst 
1914  Morgan. 
2129  South  Spring. 
2605  North  Twelfth. ' 
1008  Carr. 

716  North  Eighteenth. 
1700  Franklin  ave. 
1118  North  Nineteenth. 
1801  OUve. 


FRANEXIN  BRANCH  SCHOOL.— Fourteenth  street  and  Christy 
avenae;  480  seats.  District — ^Bounded  on  the  north  by 
Wash  street,  east  by  Tenth  to  Washington  avenue,  south  by 
Washington  avenue  to  Twelfth,  east  by  Twelfth  to  Olive 
street,  south  by  Olive  to  Fourteenth,  west  by  Fourteenth 
south  of  Washington  avenue,  and  by  Sixteenth  street  nortliof 
Washington  avenue. 

Wm.  C.  Dyer Principal,  1013  N.  Slxteentli, 

Ada  Johnson Bead  A$9istati$,      613  N.  Twenty-fourth. 

MaryA.  Hogan 2d         '<  2026  Market 

Mary  J.  Shaw 3d         *'  1305  Christy  Ave. 

VenieConn 3d         ''  200  S.  Twelfth. 

Bertha  E.  Schumacher 3d        ^'  619  Walnut. 

Mary  B.  Seaver 2d         «  2809  Pacific. 

Anna  M.  Carlceuer 1st        '*  3329  Washington  Ave. 

Herman  Helmlcampf .  .Ist  Oerm,       ''  733  S.  Fifth. 


GAMBLE  SCHOOL.— Fifth  and  Poplar  streets;  850  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Market  street,  east  by  the  river, 
south  by  Gratiot  and  Mulberry  streets,  and  west  by  Twelitli 
street. 
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Elizabeths.  Child Prindpalj  2319  Eugenia. 

AmeliaChfld SdAMSittarUy  ''  '' 

Clara  Hoelzle Ist        '*  2829  Buel. 

Jane  Grant 3d        ''  Webster  Grove,  P.  B.  R. 

Emily  L.  Cuolahan 3d        <*  603  S.  Fifth.  ' 

Margaret  E.  Gallier 3d        '^  1518  Chestnut. 

Agnes  Keating 3d        '<  605  S.  Fifth. 

MaryE.  Goodall 2d        <'  304N.  Second. 

Alwhie  Eicke 1st  Oerm.         ''  1001  S.  Sixth. 

GRAVOIS  SCHOOL.— Gravois  road  and  WyomiDg  street ;  240 
seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  Shenandoah  street,  eaist 
by  California  avenue,  south  by  Osage  street,  and  west  by  city 
limits. 

Anna  C.Gates PHnc^l^    2824Buel. 

EllaC.  AzteU 3dA9«<ftafU,    2123  Clark  Ave. 

MeUna  S.  Rutherford 3d        '*  2609  State. 

Carrie  Douglass 2d        <^  E.slde  Iowa,  bt.  Wyoming  &  Utah 

Mary  Enust Ist  G^erm.  "       S.  W.  cor.  Wyoming  &  Gravois 


HAMILTON  SCHOOL.— Twenty-fifth  and  Davis  streets ;  600 
seats.  DisTBicr — ^Bounded  north  by  Cass  avenue,  east  by 
Twentieth  street,  south  by  Biddle  street,  and  west  by  Jeffer- 
son avenue. 

MaryE.  Hughes Principal^  2819  Gamble. 

Anna  J.  Eelly Ist  Ajuittant,  1708  Morgan. 

Catharine  M.  HIgghis 3d        <^  1217  K.  Seventeenth. 

Ella  C.  Eelly 3d        «  1103Morgan. 

Amanda  P.  I.  Kennedy 3d        <^  712  Chestnut. 

Eliza  A.  Stark 3d        '*  1229  St.  Charles. 

Emma  C.  Elsh 3d        «<  1127  K.  Twenty-fifth. 

Florence  C.  Jessup 3d         '^  2429  Wash. 

Margaret  £.  Fowler 3d        ^^  1126  N.  Twenty-fourth. 

NoraLayton 3d        "  1630  Wash. 

Julia  F.  Lynch 2d        '*  1413  N.  Seventeenth. 

Agathe  Eadlowska 2d  Germ.   *^  2418  Biddle. 

HUMBOLDT  SCHOOL.— Jackson  and  Trudeau  streets;    700 

seats.    District — ^Bounded  north  by  Lafayette  street,  east 

by  the  river,  south  by  Victor  street,  and  west  by  Carondelet 
avenue. 

Chas.  M.  Foster Principal.  S.W.  cor.  3rd  and  Marceau. 

Mary  O.  Graham 1st  AsiUtatU.  J222  Chambers. 

Elizabeth  A.  Azford 2d       *•  2309  Chestnut 
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Annal.  Francis 3d  AMfUUmt,  730  South FomtlL 

MiBSOurl  M.  Van  Fossen 3d  ''  1811  OTallon. 

Sarah  Y .  Batchelor 3d  *'  S.E.  c.  Ficotte  and  Congress. 

Sarah  J.  McCauley 3d  ''  1301  Morgan. 

Maggie  £.  Swacker 8d  '*  827  BeckwiUi. 

Rachel  M.  Conklin 3d  <'  1911  Randolph. 

Emma  F.  Trumbull 3d  *'  2409  Second  Caronddet 

Hatde  B.  Edgerton a  . .3d  ''  1920  Victor. 

Mary  L.  Spies 2d  ^  2347  Summer. 

Lucy  W.Bland Ist  '*  960  Chouteau  ave. 

Ellen  E.  Reid  (extra) 3d  '  *  132 1  Pine. 

Anna  Schuster. .  ..Head  Gferman  **  2807  Carondelet  ave. 

Ida  Vollberg 2d        *  *  * '  Capitol  av.  near  Car^dlt  av. 

Hermine  von  Dobscliutz.3d  '*  *'  (h  di^.) 

IRVING  SCHOOL. — ^Nineteenth  street  and  Bremen  arenae; 
700  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  city  limits,  east  by 
Thirteenth  street  to  Branch,  by  Branch  to  Seventeenth,  by 
Seventeenth  to  Hebert,  south  by  Hebert  to  Eighteenth 
street,  east  by  Eighteenth  to  Benton,  soath  by  Benton  to 
Jefferson  avenue,  by  Jefferson  avenue  to  St.  Louis  avenne, 
and  by  St.  Louis  avenue  to  city  limits,  and  west  by  citv 
limits. 

T.  R.  Vlckroy Principal.    1117  North  Twenty-fifth. 

Jennie  L.  Whedon 1st  AtgUtant.    Twenty-first  and  Hebert. 

Marie  E.  Foley 2d  *«  1913  O'Fallon. 

Maria  C.  Hodges 3d  ^  *  921  Montgomery. 

Mary  M.  Henderson 3d  **  915  Benton. 

Hattie  E.  Jenness 3d  *'  3614  North  Eighteenth. 

Mary  B.  Trimble 3d  <'  919  North  Eleventh. 

Mary  A.  Harry 3d  **  1908  O'Fallon. 

Kate  A.  Callahan 3d  ''  1117  North  Sixteenth. 

Julia  M.  Byrne 2d  '*  1911  Division. 

Estelle  George 1st  ''  1905  Wash. 

Fred.  H.  Aufderhelde,  1st  Germ.  <^  1304  Grand  ave. 

Henry  Clarner,  (i  day)  Ist    •*  "  1616  Dodier. 


JACKSON  SCHOOL--Maiden  Lane;  480  seats.  Disnucr- 
Bounded  north  by  Benton  street  west  of  Eighteenth  street,  and 
by  Warren  street  east  of  Eighteenth,  east  by  Sixteenth  street, 
south  by  Cass  avenue,  and  west  by  Twentieth  street. 

Kate  Barron Principal^    1817  University. 

Lucy  Kitclieii 3d  Aaaistant^    1909  St.  Louis  ave. 

Kmeretta  A.  Waters 1st        ' '  603  South  Fifth. 
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Lanra  Hinsch 3d  AMiistant^    1526  North  Seventeenth. 

Nannie  E.  Hopper 3d  '<  1009  Howard. 

Sarah  A.  Doherty 3d  <*  1222  North  Sixteenth. 

EmUy  R.  Knox 3d  '<  706  North  Eighteenth. 

Annie  A.  Armstrong 3d  '<  2429  University. 

Matde  S.  Flicicner 2d  ''  ,    1725  Benton. 

Hngo  Haanel Ist  Oernutn  *^  '   1012  Wash. 

JEFFERSON  SCHOOL— Ninth  and  Wash  streets;  450  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  bj  Biddle  street,  east  by  Broadway, 
south  by  Green  street,  and  west  by  Tenth  street. 

Margaret  A.  McClure Principal^  1143  Bremen  ave. 

Esther  H.  Campbell Ist  Astisiantj  1143  Bremen  ave. 

Jennie  M.  Lo wry 2d,       ^^  1914  Morgan. 

Eachel  McClure 3d         <'  1143  Bremen  ave. 

Martha  A.  Walls 3d         '*  1723  North  Eighteenth. 

Jennie  A.  Burnside 3d         '^  1227  North  Seventh. 

Harriet  I.  Hudson 3d        '<  1607  Biddle. 

JnliaE.  Byrne 3d        <^  1220  North  Fourteenth. 

Annie  E.  Pinckard 3d        '*  1307  Chestnut 

Catherine  Scales 1  st        *  ^  921  North  Fourteenth. 

Fannie  E.  Jenks ....  1st  Oerman       <  *  1418  O'Fallon. 

Clementine  Stemberg(i  day)3d  Qer.  <  ^  1432  Menard. 

JEFFERSON  BRANCH  SCHOOL— Tenth  and  Carr  sheets; 
350  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  Biddle  street,  east 
by  Broadway,  south  by  Green  street,  and  west  by  Tenth 
street. 

lone  Anderson Principal^  2611  Morgan. 

Mary  Shea 2d  AssUUirU^  1626  Monroe. 

Lizzie  S.  Sanders 3d         *'  Olive  St  Road,wett  ofUnion  are 

Lou.  M.Kiger 3d        *'  1008  North  Tenth. 

Julia  Buckley 3d        "  14  South  Sixteenth. 

Maggie  Whelan 3d         "  Page  ay.,  bet.  Vandeter  A  Prairie. 

Mollie  E.  Morgan 1st        ^ '  2012  North  Fourteenth. 

Louise  Johanssen  (i  day)  2d  Oerm.  **       .  1301  Bremen  ave. 


LACLEDE  SCHOOL.— Sixth  and  Poplar  streets;  700  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Market  street,  east  by  the  river, 
south  by  Gratiot  and  Mulburry  streets,  and  west  by  Twelfth 
street. 

Eliza  C.  Dunham Principal^    May  St.,  near  Park  Ave. 

Catherine  S.  Felch Bead  Asgi$tarU,      603  S.  Fifth. 

MaryL.  Raffety 1st        '^  1218Madison. 
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ClaraJ.  Gillies 2d  AMiiHatU, 

MaryF.  Rodan 3d  '' 

TiUieB.  RUey 3d 

Margaret  L.  Brewer 3d  ^* 

Jennie  M.  Lampton 3d  '^ 

Agnes  M.  Merrimaa. 3d  *' 

MaryE.  O'Leary 3d  " 

EdnaMcKinney 3d  '* 

Huldah  A.  Eaton 2d  '* 

AliceD.  Smith Ist  •' 

Kate  M.  Beale  (extra) 3d  '' 

Lydia  Hospes  . . .  .Head  German  ^' 

Bertha  von  Ende ....  2d       *<  ^' 

^  Ada  Rosey  (i  day)  German  SubetUute. 


1218  Madison. 
1827  Franklin  Ave. 
1813  K.  Ninth. 
2206  Walnut. 
1228  S.  Eighth. 
Cheltenham,  P.  R.  R. 
2121  Gamble  Ave. 
Webster  Grove,  P.  R.  E. 
1232  Clarlc  Ave. 
1407  OUve. 
Eureka,  P.  R.  R. 
820  Hickory. 
1513  South  Ninth. 


LAFAYETTE  SCHOOL.— Ann  avenue  and  Decatur  street; 
700  seats,  Disruci — ^Bounded  north  b^'  Russell  avenue  to 
Rosatti  street,  west  by  Rosattl  to  Lafayette  avenue,  north  bj 
Lafayette  avenue  to  Garondelet  avenue,  east  by  Caiondelet 
avenue,  south  by  Victor  street,  and  west  by  Second  Garonde- 
let avenue. 

L.  W.  Teuteberg Principal.    2713  North  Twelfth. 

Alice  C.  Huth Head  ^Mietant.    1610  Linn. 

Eila  R.  Thomas 1st        ^^  1206  Chouteau  Ave. 

Elizas.  Rice 2d        ''  2326  2d  Carondelet  Ave. 

Alice  V.  Brison 3d        ^'  1419  Rosatti. 

Pauline  J.  Thomas 3d         **  n.  E.  cor.  SheiuuidoAh * CbArleu 

Cordelia  M.  Schiefer 3d        ^ '  712  Chestnut. 

Mary  A.  SprouU 3d        *'  1626  Linn. 

Mary  E.  Holton 3d        ''  Webster  Groves,  P.  R.  B. 

Matilda  A .  Puellmann 3d        '  *  2811  North  Twelfth. 

Minnie  L.  Johnson 3d        ^ '  707  Russell  Ave. 

MaryE.  Fox 2d         '<  1618  Fulton. 

Laura  F.  Nieters 1st        '^  707  Russell  Ave. 

Esther  Cordner  (extra) 3d        <  <  2815  Russell  Ave. 

Conrad  Diehl  (1-5  time)  Drawing.  820  Salisbury. 

D .  H.  Lueken . . .  .Head  German        ^'  2216  State. 
Pauline  Krueger  ...  .2d  German        ^^  511  CarrolL 

HermlnevonDobschiitz(iday)3dG^er.**  S.  W.  cor.  Fifth  &  Poplar. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL— Eugenia  and  High  streets ;  700  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Locust  street,  east  by  Twentieth 
and  Adolphe  streets,  south  by  Pacific  Railroad,  and  west  bj 
Jefferson  avenue. 
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Jno.  A.  Qilfillan Principal, 

Mary  A.  Williams Head  AssisUmt^ 

Sarah  Axford let        ** 

Laura  C.  Alvord 2d        " 

Luella  Do  wd 3d        ' ' 

Kate  L.  Wilson 3d         • ' 

Maggie  V .  Barr 3d        " 

LUlie  B.  Roberts 3d         **    . 

Lilly  Rowe 3d         ** 

Louise  Lange 3d        '^ 

Irene  McElhinney 3d         '* 

Louise  Dixon 2d        '' 

Melinda  CalTert Ist        '< 

MathOdaKann 1st  German        ^* 

Clementine  Sternberg(i  day)3d  Otr. '  ^ 


Park  and  Ark^sas  aves. 
1407  Olive. 
2309  Chestnut 
2325  Chestnut. 
2314  Half. 

509  High. 
1212  Park  ave. 
2320  Eugenia. 
2811  Pacific. 
2105  Clark  ave. 
2205  OUve. 

104  South  Jefferson  ave. 
2809  Pacific. 
18  Targee. 
1432  Menard. 


LYON  SCHOOL— Eighth  and  Pestalozzi  streets;  700  seats. 
District — Bounded  north  by  Victor  street,  east  by  river, 
south  by  Osage  street,  and  west  by  California  avenue. 

Alden  6.  Wilcox JMncipal,    3456  Carondelet  ave. 

Marianne  Levin Head  Aasittant ,    1121  Morrison  ave. 

Sallie  E.  Warner 1st  '  *  1510  Olive. 

Maria  Alderson 2d  **  W.  side  State,  bet  Lynch  *  Sidney 

Roxa  Wilcox 3d  <*  3466  Carondelet  ave. 

Grace  R.  Wagner 3d  ' '  X.  E.  cor.  2d  Car.  ay.  &  Peataloui 

Martha  E.  Slattery 3d  '  <  1304  North  Market. 

Belles.  Watts 3d  *•  2326  Olive. 

Sarah  J.  Hammon 3d  ^^  GraTois  H*d,  op.  Bappah*no6k  ay 

Nellie  G.  Lynch 3d  *'  2719  South  Seventh. 

Martha  Molyneaux 3d  ''  1921  North  Tenth. 

Emma  Ashby 3d  ''  1628  Linn. 

Josie  V.  Garrigucs 1st  * '  2617  North  Ninth. 

Susie  K.  Rowe  (extra) 3d  **  2805  Bernard. 

lina  D.  Hildenbrandt.JEfeod  Qerm.  **  S.  E.  cor.  Victor  and. Union. 

Iduna  von  Soden 2d      "  **  3059  South  Eighth. 

Mary  Achlllis 3d       *^  '^  W.  Sammer,  bet.  Barton  and  Ohio 

MADISON  SCHOOL— Seventh  and  Labadie  streets  ;  900  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Gratiot  and  Mulberry  streets, 
east  by  the  river,  south  by  Park  avenue,  and  west  by  Twelfth 
street  and  Stoddard  avenue. 

Wm.  M.  Bryant '•  JPrineipdl ,  1527  Chouteau  ave. 

Elizabeth  Waugh Sead  A8$i9iant^  1514  Gratiot. 

Sarah  A.  Stephens 1st        *'  810  South  Eighth. 

Gertrude  Garrigues 2d         *'  2617  North  Ninth. 
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Abbie  H.  Rathbun 3d  AsMistatU, 

Jennie  W.  Hunt 3d  '' 

Mary  £.  Alexander 3d  ** 

SalUeM.  De  Camp 3d  '' 

Laura  Hinchman 3d  ^^ 

Mary  C.  KUle 3d  '« 

Minnie  Schreiber 3d  ** 

Anna  K.  Richardson 3d  .  '' 

Catherine  Peokham let  *' 

Ellen  C.  Clement Mead  <' 

Laura C.  Tutt •...3d  ** 

Carrie  C.Ware 3d  '* 

Eliza  C.  Greene 2d  '' 

KateT.  Fay Ist  '* 

Conrad  Diehl,  Drawing  1-5  time. 

Chas.  Sommer . . .  .ffead  Otrman  *•  ^ 

Maria  PfeU 2d       "  " 

Helene  Kruse 3d       ''  '* 


1016  South  Twelfth. 

Fall  ar.,  beL  Sammer  A  Uantf^. 

916  Morgan. 

722  South  Eighth. 
2020  Eugenia. 

026  Winter. 

911  Barlow. 
2810  Clarlc  ave. 
1332  Chouteau  aye. 
3.  E.  oor.  Fourth  A  Prioe,  Carond. 
2426  Chestnut. 
2115  Clark  ave. 
1143  South  Seventh. 
1414  Papin. 

820  Salisbury. 
2211  Bosatti. 
1311  Carroll. 
1519  Singleton. 


MARAMEC  SCHOOL— Maramec,  near  Iowa  street ;  240  seats. 
District — Indefinite. 

Clara  A.  Curtis Principal^      707  Russell  ave. 

Emma  S.  Sobeck. . .  .1st  G^erman  Anistanti  4018  Caroudelet  ave. 

Ida  F.  Woodruff. 3d         *'  1203  Washington  ave. 

Sarah  H.  Saxton 2d         *<  Cor.  Osage  and  Oregon. 

O^FALLON  SCHOOL— Sixteenth  street  and  Cass  avenue;  940 

seats.  DiSTRicrr — Bounded  north  by  Cass  avenue,  east  by 
Tenth  street,  south  by  Wash  street,  and  west  by  Twentieth 
street. 

John  A.  Owen PrincipaL  1337  Garrison  ave. 

Jennie  G.  Alexander Head  Assistant,  3018  Pine. 

Sophie  T.  Martin Ist       "•  1421  Carr. 

Emma  A.  Myers 2d         "  1731  North  Ninth. 

Mary  L.  Williams 3d         '•  olive  St  road,  w«8t  of  Union  »▼. 

M.  Belle  Bovard 3d         *'  2129  Gamble  ave? 

Cora  M.  Shumate. 3d         "  1314  Glasgow  ave. 

Nannie  Ramsey 3d         ''  2103  Clark  ave. 

Nannie  A.  Ryan 3d         *'  1200  Linden  ave. 

Jennie  Shumate 3d      .  ''  1314  Glasgow  ave. 

Maggie  J.  Bosborough 3d         "  204  South  Twenty-fourth • 

Florence  Chappell 2d         '"  1221  Washington  ave. 

Cassie  D.  Brook 1st        *  *  1415  North  Seventeenth. 

Eliz.  Forsyth 2d         **,  1912  Cass  ave. 

Clara  G.  Jessup 3d         ''  2429  Wash. 

Addle  Tooker 3d         "  2935  Dixon. 


/ 

Liaara  M.  Hampson 3d  AMtistarU^  2114  Wash. 

HetUe  H.  Parselle  (extra) . .  .3d        ''  1313  Chestnut. 

Aagvst  Berinnanii .  Bead  German       *^  Cor.  MiBsissippi  at.  A  Hiokorj  at 

Smll  Studer Ist       ^ '  "  105  North  Eighth. 

AmalieBohrs 3d        «'  "  2027  Picotte. 

PEABODY    SeHOOL —Carroll  street  and  Second  Carondelet 
avenue ;  500  seats.    District — ^Bounded  north  by  Park  ave- 
nue, east  by  Rosatti  street,  south  by  Russell  avenue,  and- 
west  by  California  avenue. 

D.  H.  Smith PHndpalt  1806  Olive. 

Jennie  R.  Greene ffe<id  AjuiHarU^  Hickory,  bet.  Miss.  &  Amutrong. 

Sallie  B.  Goodwin 1st        '*  1929  Randolph. 

Mary  A.  Leayy 3d        *"  1806  Olive. 

Jennie  Harris 3d        ^'  807  Locust 

Charlotte  M.  Martling 3d         '  *  Webster  Station,  P.  R.  R. 

Mary  L.  Dunning 3d        *'  960  Chouteau  ave. 

Lizzie  George 3d        **  1416  Curran. 

M .  Anna  Griffith 2d         ''  1601  Lafayette. 

Mary  L.  Dickson Ist        ^<  1606  Gratiot. 

Margarethe  Lawitzky  .Ist  German     ^ ^  1118  South  Eighth. 
Thekla  M.  Schmidt(i  day)3d  ''           '•  907  South  Eighth. 

PENROSE  SCHOOL.  —  Penrose  street  and  Glasgow  avenue ; 
860  seats.  District — ^Bounded  north  by  St.  Louis  avenue, 
east  by  Jefferson  avenue  to  Benton  street,  north  by  Benton 
to  Twentieth  street,  east  by  Twentieth  to  Cass  avenue,  south 
by  Cass  avenue,  and  west  by  city  limits. 

Orilla  Howard Principal^  1412  Clay  Ave. 

Martha  M.  Lowenberg  (extra)3d  Assistam^  1622  Wash 

Kate  E.  O'Neill 2d         ''  311  North  Eleventh. 

Oeorgine  G.  Welles 3d        *'  906  North  22d. 

Annie  M.  Bumann 3d         ^ '  2610  Mills. 

Isabel  H.  J^oyes 3d         ''  3021  Easton  Ave. 

EllaF.  Sterns 2d         *'  2212  Carr. 

MinaLoeffl«r 3d         ^^  2120  Cass  Ave. 

PESTALOZZI  SCHOOL.— Seventh  and  Barry  streets ;  480  seats.  i 

DisTBicr — Bounded  north  by  Park  avenue,  east  by  the  river,  I 

south  by  Lafayette  street,  and  west  by  Eighth  street. 

Rose  E .  Fanning Principal^  1129  South  Seventh. 

Mary  1.  Atkinson 1st  Asiittant,  910  Gratiot. 

Sarah  R.  Mitchell 3d        ^'  1209  Armstrong  Ave. 

KateDoyle 3d        *«  18  South  Sixteenth. 
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Fnmcesca  Hunt 3d  Auiitantt      114  N.  Ninth. 

EllaD.  Shade. 3d  <'  1823  South  Seventh 

JenneUe  W.  Smith 3d  ''  1020  Ham. 

Martha  J.  £.  Kiehaus 3d  "  1313  Pine. 

Emma  H.  Fenton 2d  '*  Summit  and  Sarah 

Kate  Trevor 3d  ^^  211  S.  Fourteenth. 

Oliarles  Auler Ist  German  '^  1910  State . 

MathUde  Barker  (i  day)  . . Ger.  *'  733  South  Fifth. 


POPE  SCHOOL.  — Laclede  and   Ewing    avenues;   700 

District — ^Bounded  north  by  Olive  street,  east  by  JeflTerBon 
avenue,  sonth  by  Pacific  railroad,  and  west  by  city  limits. 

B.  F.  Hedges Principal^    Webster  Groves,  P.  R.  B. 

S-  AnnaEdgar iBtAstUtatUt    2200Clark  Ave. 

JaneHalliday 2d  '«  2334  Hickory. 

Susan  I.  Cochran 3d  **•  2360  Papin. 

Louisa  T.  Rowe 3d  ^*  2806  Bernard. 

Edna  H.  Rowell 3d  <'  3227  Sheridan  Ave. 

Hypatia  Hinchman 3d  <'  2020  Eugenia. 

Mary  W.  Kennedy 3d  "  2700  Olive. 

IdaB.  Nixon 3d  '<  2220  Walnut. 

Irene  H.  Sherrick 3d  ^^  1124  Locust. 

Emma  K.  Curtis 3d  *^  3212  Sheridan  Ave. 

Ada  M.  Farnan 2d  ^*  2210  Clark  Ave. 

Sarah  A.McBrine 1st  «  3212  Laclede  Ave. 

E.  L.  H.  Campe. . .  .1st  German  ^' 

Wilhelmine  L.  Kleinmann  3d  ''  <' 


SHEPARD  SCHOOL— Marine  avenue;  480  seats.  Distuct— 
Boonded  north  by  Victor  street,  east  by  river,  south  by  Osage 
street,  and  west  by  California  avenue. 

Anna  S.  Grant Principalf  3533  Bernard. 

Sophie  White 1st  Assistant,  3143  Franklin  ave. 

Angelina  Y .  Hutton 3d        '  *  1404  North  Seventh . 

M.  Anna  Nowlin 3d         ''  1207  Benton. 

Mary  E.  Green 3d         '«  N.  W.  oor.  Meiuurd  A  CiittendeB. 

EmmaM.  Johnston 3d        ^*  3407  Pine. 

Annie  E.  Lightburne 3d        <^  3535  Carondelet  ave. 

Katie  H.  Haus 3d        "  1430  Menard. 

Katie  Y.  Clark 2d        <*  1326  Olive. 

Louisa  Berg Ist  German        ^*  3847  South  Jefferson  ave. 

WUhelmina  Stickel(i  day)3d ' '  ''  1503  Decatur. 
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STODDABD  SCHOOL— Lucas  and  Ewing  avenues ;  700  seats. 
District — ^Bounded  north  by  Franklin  avenue,  east  by  Jeffer- 
son avenue,  south  by  Olive  street,  and  west  by  city  limits. 

Alfred  F.  Caldwell Principal^    3139  Pine. 

Mary  B.  Cnshman Sead  AsaistatU^    2641  Olive. 

Fruices  Gniber 1st  ''  1421  Webster  ave. 

AbbieL.  Tower 2d  "  2702  Locust. 

Ellen  Devoy 3d  ''  1220North  Sixth. 

Mary  E.Wells 3d  "  2641  Morgan. 

Lanra  F.  Lare : ...  .3d  '^  1832  Morgan. 

SarahL.Jone8 3d  "  1928  O'Fallon. 

Arabella  B.  Gillette 3d  ''  1014  Jefferson  ave. 

Madge  Frederick 3d  "  3112  West  Bell. 

Flora  E.  Bichardson 3d  ''  611  North  Twelfth. 

Abbie  Mansfield 2d  *'  1912  Cass  ave. 

Jemima  Forsyth Ist  '*  1^12  Cass  ave. 

Fannie  H.  Marston  (extra)  •  .3d  ''  1107  Webster  or  9  Blehmond  Place 

Pauline  T.  Kayser. .  .Ist  German  '^  2720  Gamble. 

Bertha Brockhatt8en.3d       '<  *^  2628  South  Seventh. 


WEBSTER  SCHOOL— Eleventh  and  Jefferson  streets;  1,200 
seats.  District — Bounded  north  by  Warren  street,  east  by 
the  river,  south  by  Webster  street  east  of  Fourteenth  street 
and  by  Chambers  street  west  of  Fourteenth,  and  west  by  Six- 
teenth street. 

Malcolm  W.  Miller Principal^    Ferguson,  Mo. 

Julia  C.  Ordes Head  AMtstarU,      712  North  Twelfth. 

Ellen  F.  Kandall ^ Ist  '<  1658  Benton. 

Maggie  F.  Baker 2d  '< 

Maggie  Glen 3d  <'  1223  North  Market 

Elizabeth  Parkhur st 3d  '*•  1207  Chambers. 

Emma  T.  Cleaver 3d  ''  2110  North  Eleventh. 

Mary  Niggeman 3d  ''  2111  Carr. 

Elizabeth  Colligan 3d  '*  1927  Lucas  ave. 

Julia  C.Fife 3d  ''  4256  Bellefontaine  Boad. 

Emma  M.  Banister 3d  '<  1129  Benton. 

Mary  A.  Root 2d  ''  1109  Madison. 

Fanny  E.  Beall Ist  ''  1204  Madison. 

Marie  E.  Phillips  (extra) ....  3d  '' 

Caroline  Dom. .  > .  Head  Chrman  * '  1214  South  Ninth. 

Helene  Ehrchner 3d        ''  '<  1933  Benton. 

Henrietta  S.  Ordes Head  AMSietarU,      712  N.  Twelfth. 

Josephine  Langalier .Ist  '^  1650  Benton. 

Martha  S.  Kendall 2d  '*  1662  Benton. 

Emeretta  Watson 3d  '<  1200  Chambers. 
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KafceAvery BdAMHstarU,    2115  K.  Twelfth. 

Slla  E.  Burgess 3d        ''  1124  Chambers. 

Emma  C.  Meyer 3d        ^'  2707  Eugenia. 

Henrietta  T.  Hynson 2d        ''  1909  Carr. 

Grace  L.  Davidson 1st        '*  1314  Chestnut. 

Sophie  J.  Booch...  1st  G^«niian.         "  1122  Farrar. 

Sophie  Balthasar.  •  .2d  C^erman.         '^  1306  Madison 

Mary  H.  Waterman,  Director  ▲.  M.  MndergarUn. 
Ida  May  George,  Director  p.  m.  Kindergarten. 

SUMNEB  HIGH  SCHOOL.— Eleventh  and  Sprace  streets  ;  700 
seats.    District — Indefinite. 

A.  C.  Clayton Principal,  Webster  Groves. 

Nellie  S.  Beach 1st  Aatistant,      211  N.  Twelfth. 

Anna  B.  Macfarlane 3d         *'  1616  Park  Ave. 

Ida  M.  Mummey 3d         ''  1731  Morgan. 

Belle  C.  Summers 3d         *^  1118  Locust. 

Emma  C.  Howells 3d        *<  2737  Morgan. 

Mary  E.  Carr 3d         <'  1425  Chambers. 

Carrie  L.  Grumley 3d         *"  1004  Pine. 

Matde  A.  Harry. , 3d        ''  1906  O'Fallon. 

Elizabeth  T.  Gould 2d         <*  1709  Morgan. 

NO.  2   SCHOOL.  — Twelfth  and  Brooklyn  streets;  240  seats. 
DiSTBiCT — Indefinite. 

Mary  J.  Corbin Principal,  1218  Madison. 

Julia  Miller  (extra) 3d  Auistani,      818  Barlow . 

Nannie  M.  Stanley 3d         *'  1819  Garrison  Ave. 

Isabel  Gillies 3d         '*  1218  Madison. 

Sarah  E.  Dillon 2d        <'  1222  Madison. 

NO.  4  SCHOOL. — Cozzens  street,  east  of  Jefferson  avenue  ;  240 
seats.    District — ^Bounded  east  by  Eighteenth  street. 

Julia  O.  Allen Principal^  3109  Chestnut. 

Lydia  H.  Montague. 3d  Ajuietani,  Geyer  Av.  3d  door  e.  Califa. 

Jesse  B.  Forst«r 3d        ''  811  North  Twentieth. 

Georgia  Stephenson 3d        * '  2230  Gamble  Ave . 

NO.   5   SCHOOL.— Eighteenth  and  Montgomery  streets;  120 
seats.    DiSTBicr — Indefinite. 

Amy  C.  y .  Schaeggs Principal^  .MM  City  Hotel,  5th&N  M'kt. 

Margaret  S.  Flynn 3d  ABsistant^    S.E.  cor  Bose  Av.&  Magnolia 
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NO-  6  SCHOOL.— South  St.  Louis;   120  Seats.     District— 
Indefinite. 

MarjB.  Herr Prineipal,    2d.betPlne4Quincy,8.StLoiil8* 

Maggie  J.  Kerr 3d  Assistant,    s.w.oor.  Mb  &  Poplar, St  LouIb  . 

MUSIC  TEACHERS. 

Heniy  Robyn Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Henry  M.  Butter Kirkwood,  Mo. 

Ohas-  H.Greene CoUinaville,  Ills. 

Caesar  Bumiller S.  W.  cor.  Sumner  and  Ohio. 
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OFFICERS. 

PRBSIDBITT. 

THOMAS  BIGHESON 113  South  16th  Btieet 

TICE-PBEBIDKITT. 

WILLIAM  BBYAN 1419  Dodier  Street 

BBCRBTABT. 

MILTON  H.  WASH St.  Nicholas  Hotel. 

SVPERIMTEirDfiirT. 

WM.  T,  HABBIS 1116  Second  Oarondelet  Ave. 

ABBIBTAMT  BUPKBIlTTBirDBHTB. 

B.  H.  LONG .2944  Thomas  Street. 

JOHN  0.  CHBISTIN 709  Mound  Street. 

B.  B.  BOMBAUEB 1226  Hickory  Street 

TREABVBER. 

J.  A.  J.  ADEBTON Office,  207  North  Third  Street 

BAII.IFF. 

GEOBOE  M.  FIOHTENKAM...BarBaloux  St,  near  Sidney. 

/  ABCHITECT. 

EDMUND  JUNGENPELD 1562  Gratiot  Street 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


First  Ward. 

G.  ▲.  BAARB Torm  ezpiret  1877 Besldence,  lOSl  Wyoming  Street. 

LVO  BASSIEUB "  1878.  .Bee.,  S.  £.  Cor.  Victor  and  Union  Sti. 

B«eond  Ward. 

R.  E.  BOHBAUER Term  expiree  1879 Residence,  12th,  near  Cor.  Lami  8t. 

CHA8.  BBOCEHAUSEN. .  "  1878 Beeidence,  22U  Carondelet  Ayenae. 

Tlilrd  Ward. 

PHILIP  STOCK Term  expiree  1877 Besidenoe,  1447  2d  Carondelet  Ave. 

MOBEIS  J.  LIPPMAN. ...  ' <  1879 Besidenoe,  1200  DiUon  Street. 

Foortli  Ward. 

JOS.  H.  MoENTlHB Term  expiree  1879 Residence,  1829  Papin  Street. 

H.  8CHWEICKHABDT..  '*  1877 Besidence,  928  Gratiot  Street. 

FifUi  Ward. 

BEBNABD  OWENS Term  expiree  1879 Beeidenoe,  2815  Adams  Street. 

JAS.  M.  TOUNGBLOOD.  "  1877 Offlce,  607  Myrtle  Street. 

Biztti  Ward. 

« 

EBEB  PEACOCK Term  expires  1878 .^Besidonce,  2043  Clark ^yenue. 

TH08.  BICHESOK "  1877 Residence,  US  S.  Sixteenth  Street. 

BeT«iiili  Ward. 

WH.  C.  WILSOK Term  expiree  1877 Besidenoe,  1508  Morgan  Street. 

TH08.  B.  B0GEB8 *'  1878 Besidenoe,  2836  Morgan  Street. 

ElvHlli  Ward. 

S.  A.  BBCKEB Tenn  expires  1877 Besidenee,  1015  Franklin  Ayenue. 

JOHN  A.  USAVT "  1878 Besidenee,  521  Franklin  A?enae. 

Iflnili  Ward. 

JOHN  W.  O'OONNELL.  .Term  expiree  1879 Besidenoe,  2025  Biddle  Street. 

mCBXEL  LYNCH '*  ISH. . .Besidenoe,  1418 N.  Seventeenth  Street. 

Tentb  Ward. 

MICHAEL  GLYNN Term  expires  1879 Beeldence,  1519  N .  Ninth  Street. 

JOHN  6.  HAUSMAN "  1878 Besidenoe,  1484  Broadway. 

Kl«T«Btli  Ward. 

WILLIAM  BBYAN Term  expires  1879 Besidenee,  1419  Dodier  Street. 

HENBY  BLOCK **  1878 Besidenee,  1632  Warren  Street. 

Tw«lfUi  Ward. 

ALLEN  SINCLAIB Term  expires  1878 Besidenee,  1015  Salisbury  Street. 

HENBY  8CHWANEB....  **  1879 Bes.,  16th  St.,  sear  Malinokrodt  St. 

Thlrt««BUi  Ward. 

SOLOMON  C.  MARTIN.  .Term  expires  1878 .Bes.  Main  St.  nr.  Franklin,  S.  St.  Louis. 

H.  M.  8TAREL0FF "  1877... Besidenee,  Main,  near  cor.  Schirmer 

Street,  South  St.  Louis. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  FOR  1876-77. 


KB.  PEAOOCK, 
MR.  RAS8IEUB, 


Coi 


MR.  RASSIEUR, 
MR.  YOUN6BLOOD, 


MR.  O'CONKELL, 
MR.  OWENS, 


MR.  WILSON,  MR.  LIPFMAN, 

MR.  O'CONKELL,  MR.  BRTAK. 

nlitee  on  Ijands  and  Claims. 

MR.  WILSON,  MR.  SINCLAIR, 

MR.  SCHWEICKHARDT,  MR.  HAUSMAK. 

LoMilniT  Committee. 

MR.  ROMBAUBR,  MR.  McENTIRE, 

MR.  BLOCK,  MR.  BECKER. 


BnlldlniT  Committee. 

MR.  WILSON,  MR.  LYNCH,  MR.  BAARE, 

MR.  SCHWEICKHARDT,  MR.  OWENS,  MR.  SINCLAIR. 

Committee  on  Coarse  of  Study,  Text-Books  and  Apparatos. 

MR.  LIPPMAN,  MR.  BECKER,  MR.  BROCKHAUSEN, 

MR.  YOUN6BLOOD,  MR.  GLYNN,  MR.  SOHWANER. 

€k»mmlttee  on  Pnblleatlon  and  Supplies. 

MR.  LEAVY, 


MR.  MARTIN, 


MR.  LYNCH, 

MR.  YOUNGBLOOD, 


MR.  ROGERS, 
MR.  STARKLOFF, 


MR.  LIPPMAN, 
MR.  GLYNN, 

Janitors*  Committee. 


MR.  PEACOCK, 
MR.  BRYAN. 


MR.  BAARE, 
MR.  ROGERS, 

Ubrary  Committee, 

MR.  RASSIEUR, 
MR.  McENTIRE. 


MR.  8CHWANER, 
MR.  STOCK 


MR.  BROCKHAUSEN, 


MR.  BRYAN, 


AudltlnfT  Committee. 

MR.  STOCK,  Mil.  STARKLOFF. 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

MR.  BLOCK,  MR.  WILSON,  MR.  MARTIN. 


MR.  SCHWANER. 


Salary  Committee. 

MR.  STARKLOFF,  MR.  BLOCK. 


Committee  on  Bales  and  Befrnlatlons. 

MR.  ROMBAUER,  MR.  LEAVY,  MR.  HAUSMAN. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 


•  ^ 


To  the  People  of  St.  Louis: 

I  herewith  present  the  Annual  Beport  of  the  President 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools  for 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1876. 

By  the  Secretary's  report  (see  Appendix)  the  current  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  for  the  year  are  given  substantially 
as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

From  rents $60,275  02 

''     real  estate  sold 2,475  00 

"      dty  school  tax 761,527  74 

"      taition 2,889  50 

"      State  school  ftind 96,743  60 

"      county  school  Amd 41,474  87 


Total .^ $965,386  73 

EXPENDITURES. 

For  teachers*  salaries  (including  Superintendents).. $653,241  52 

officers'        ''       (except  Superintendents) 16,199-60 

janitors'       "        ! 47,357  00 

supplies  to  the  schools 8,612  52 

fuel  and  gas .•. 17,077  79 

repairs  and  fdrniture 32,265  61 

real  estate  and  improyements 21,388  19 

Public  School  Library 11,400  00 

general  expenses  (rent  accounts,  interest,  taxes,  printing, 
Insurance,  etc.) 65,454  11 


Total $772,996  34 


8  REPORT  OF  PRESIDENT  OF 

The  ainount  of  S252,500  bills  payable  appears  in  the 
Secretary's  list  of  expenditures,  representing  the  amoiint 
of  temporary  loans  made  the  previous  year  and  liquidated 
the  present  year.  Besides  this  amount,  $19,447.50  was  in- 
vested in  Missouri  State  bonds  and  added  to  the  sinking 
fund  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  loan  of  $200,000, 
which  comes  due  September  2d,  1877.  For  this  purpose 
the  Board  now  holds  $56,646.64  in  Missouri  State  bonds 
and  bills  receivable  to  the  amount  of  $175,927.34,  making 
an  aggregate  of  $232,573.98.  This  sum  will  be  diminished 
by  withdrawing  the  amount  belonging  to  the  old  sinking 
fund,  and  will  be  replenished  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tax 
of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  collected  the  ensuing  year  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  indebtedness  of  the  Board.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitution  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  the  amount  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  is  lim- 
ted  to  four  mills  on  the  dollar,  except  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing debts  already  created.  Under  this  regulation,  the  Board 
assesses  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  for  current  ex- 
penses and  one  mill  for  the  sinking  fund.  Inasmuch  as 
The  necessities  of  the  Board  are  very  great  for  the  means 
wherewith  to  provide  new  school  accommodations,  the 
policy  has  been  adopted  of  using  the  former  sinking  fund, 
which  amounted  to  $261,361.01  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
year,  and  relying  wholly  upon  the  regular  and  constant 
revenue  from  the  extra  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  to 
pay  off  our  bonded  and  floating  indebtedness.  The  amount 
realized  the  past  year  pro  rata  upon  a  tax  of  one  mill  on 
the  dollar  is  $152,305.55,  an  amount  nearly  sufficient  in  two 
years  without  increase,  to  liquidate  the  loan  of  $200,000  ftdl- 
ing  due  September  2d,  1877,  as  well  as  the  loan  of  $150,000, 
due  May  Ist,  1878.  With  these  payments  the  bonded  debt 
of  the  Board  will  be  reduced  to  $200,000,  which,  together 
with  a  floating  debt  of  some  $250,000,  carried  by  the  Board 
at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Oonstitution,  will 
make  a  further  sum  of  $450,000,  for  which  the  extra  tax 
may  be  legitimately  collected  for  about  three  years  longer. 
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If  the  Board  should  need  more  money  for  boilding  pur- 
poses than  can  be  spared  from  the  regular  sources  of  in- 
come, it  will  be  necessary  to  sell,  from  time  to  time,  that 
portion  of  the  real  estate  held  for  revenue  purposes — 
amounting  at  present  date  to  $1,275,523.98 — and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  new  buildings.  An  economical  style  of  build- 
ings— such  as  that  now  adopted,  of  making  additions 
on  lots  adjoining  large  schools  already  established — saves 
half  the  expense  required  in  building  independent  schools, 
and  saves,  moreover,  much  of  the  current  expenses  of 
running  the  schools  after  they  are  opened.  With  economy, 
it  is  therefore  believed  that  the  Board  will  be  able  to  keep 
its  schools  up  to  the  present  high  standard,  and  make  all 
provisions  required  for  the  accommodation  of  new  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  rapidly  growing  cities  like  St.  Louis, 
and  many  others  in  the  Western  States,  increase  more  rap- 
idly in  population  than  they  do  in  the  amount  of  wealth  per 
capita.  This  is  the  reason  why  our  schools,  which  have 
increased  even  faster,  as  regards  enrollment  of  pupils,  than 
the  population,  have  increased  in  expense  faster  than  the 
sources  of  income.  Provision  has  been  required  for  the 
accommodation  of  an  average  of  nearly  2,5(K)  new  pupils  per 
annum.  This  has  increased  rapidly  the  current  expenses, 
and  created  an  extraordinary  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
ments.   \ 

By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  the  enrollment  of  pu- 
pils the  past  year  is  given  as  follows : 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled — day  schools .^38,890 

.*•  "  **  evening  schools 6,273 

Total 43,683 

The  number  of  teachers  is  given  at  668  for  the  day  schools, 
and  at  117  for  the  evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  785 
teachers.  The  increase  of  the  pupils  in  the  day  schools  over 
the  previous  year  is  2,449,  while  the  decrease  of  the  pupils 
in  the  evening  schools  is  478. 

The  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  increased 
very  rapidly  after  free  membership  in  the  Public  School 
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Library  wae  offered  as  a  reward  for  punctual  and  regular 
attendance.  The  enrollment  in  the  ¥miter  of  1866-67  was 
1,653 ;  2,134  in  1867-68 ;  3,615  in  1870-71 ;  4,137  in  1871-72 ; 
5,577  in  1873-74 ;  5,751  in  1874-75.  It  is  probable  that  the 
general  depression  in  the  business  of  the  city,  which  has 
bome^  heavily  upon  the  laboring  classes,  has  caused  the 
slight  decrease  in  numbers  the  past  winter,  and  that  it 
will  be  felt  yet  more  seriously  the  coming  winter  1876-77. 
The  detailed  statistics  in  the  Superintendent's  report, 
showing  the  occupations  of  these  pupils,  is  an  interesting 
study,  considered  in  connection  with  the  variety  of  our 
manufactures.  As  it  is  understood  that  all  who  are  not 
employed  in  some  honest  labor  during  the  day  may  at- 
tend the  day  schools,  our  rule  excludes  all  persons  from 
the  evening  schools  who  are  not  engaged  in  useful  work 
in  the  day  time;  and  moreover,  since  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  age  at  which  children  should  be  taken  from  school 
and  placed  at  work,  the  completion  of  the  age  -  of  twelve 
years  has  been  fixed  as  the  limit  at  which  pupils  may  be 
admitted  to  the  night  school.  The  past  year's  tables  show 
that  there  were  503  admitted  at  twelve  years,  and  412  at 
various  ages  above  twenty-three  years.  The  largest  number 
at  any  one  age  was  864  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  average 
age  of  all  was  sixteen. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  attendance  upon  the  evening 
schools  shows  great  disparity  between  the  different  schools. 
Those  longest  established,  as  a  rule,  show  the  most  regular 
attendance  and  the  least  change  in  the  corps  of  pupils. 
The  new  schools  show  a  small  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
and  great  changes  in  the  personelle  of  the  pupils.  Large 
numbers  come  for  three  or  four  weeks  and  then  drop  off^ 
giving  place  to  others  who  repeat  the  same  experiment. 
Those  schools  that  are  officered  with  experienced  teachers 
hold  their  pupils  best. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  teach  well  in  an  evening  school 
than  in  a  day  school.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  but  more  particularly   to  the  lack  of 
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proper  grading  aud  classificatioii.  These  schools  are  most 
of  them  small,  and  the  pupils  are  of  a  wide  range  of  ac- 
quirements— some  just  beginning  aud  others  advanced 
eight  or  nine  years  in  the  course  of  study.  But  there  has 
been  great  progress  made  since  the  numbers  have  in- 
creased. In  the  largest  evening  schools,  like  the  Webster, 
which  last  winter  enrolled  483  pupils  and  had  an  average 
belonging  of  278,  this  problem  of  classification  is  well  nigh 
solved.    A  school  of  ten  rooms,  with  two  classes  in  each 

« 

room,  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  assign  to  each  class  those 
of  nearly  the  same  degree  of  advancement  in  their  studies. 
Formerly  a  large  evening  school  had  only  four  rooms,  and 
its  possibilities  of  grading  and  classification  were  neces- 
sarily very  limited. 

Our  Kindergarten  experiment,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has 
prospered  the  past  year  beyond  all  expectation.  The  num- 
ber has  increased  to  twelve.  In  these  there  were  twelve 
paid  teachers,  styled  '*  directors,"  and  thirty-eight  unpaid 
teachers  who  volunteered  their  services  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  theory  and  art  of  Froebel.  Of  the  1,041  chil- 
dren enrolled,  533  were  boys  and  508  were  girls.  The  age 
prescribed  by  the  Board  was  the  sixth  year.  After  the 
Kindergarten  had  enrolled  all  children  applying  at  the  pre- 
scribed age,  others  were  admitted  who  had  not  completed 
their  fifth  year,  and  some  also  who  were  in  their  seventh 
year.  The  average  age  was  five  years  and  four  months. 
We  have  not  admitted  to  the  Kindergarten,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  children  at  the  early  ages,  which  are  adopted  else- 
where by  the  supporters  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  I  am 
however  in  favor  of  admission  at  an  earlier  age,  at  least  as 
early  as  the  completion  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  training  of  the  hand  and  the  eye  will  be  more 
efficient  if  begun  at  the  age  when  the  muscles  are  not  yet 
hardened  by  use,  and  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind  have 
not  yet  received  a  permanent  bias  in  other  directions.  It 
takes  very  little  exercise  of  the  muscles  of  an  infant  to  give 
a  permanent  tendency  to  the  development  of  those  muscles. 
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A  few  days  training  in  the  use  of  the  left  hand  will  make 
the  child  left-handed  for  life,  in  spite  of  strong  subsequent 
eflforts  to  acquire  by  discipline  an  equal  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  right  hand.  A  person  has  only  to  make  the  effort  to 
use  his  left  hand  (if  he  is  right-handed)  in  writing,  cutting 
mth  a  knife,  or  in  any  of  the  uses  for  which  he  is  in  the 
habit  of  employing  his  right  hand,  to  realize  how  powerfii} 
are  the  barriers  of  habit  in  controlling  muscular  action.  A 
little  more  use  of  a  particular  muscle  in  early  childhood 
gives  skill  in  its  use,  and  makes  it  easier  and  more  agreeable 
to  use  that  muscle  in  a  particular  way  than  to  use  a  differeDt 
one,  or  the  same  one  in  a  different  way.  The  fundamental 
condition  of  all  mechanical  skill  is  mathematical  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  the  hand,  and  in  the  judgment  based  on  the 
senses  of  touch  and  sight.  Geometrical  and  arithmetical 
training  furnish  the  latter ;  training  of  the  hand  in  a  selected 
variety  of  occupations  such  as  the  Ej[ndergarten  prescribet^ 
— weaving,  building,  folding,  drawing,  modeling  in  clay,  Ac- 
furnish  the  former.  I  am  confident  that  industrial  drawing: 
alone,  as  taught  in  our  schools,  is  of  momentous  importance 
to  the  ftiture  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  now  growing  up  in  oar 
schools,  but  the  Kindergarten  training  is  undoubtedly  far 
more  efficient  to  produce  the  development  of  skill. 

In  speaking  thus  strongly  of  the  value  of  this  early  train 
ing  in  mechanical  skill  and  invention,  I  by  no  means  wi^h 
to  be  understood  as  preferring  these  elements  to  the  int^I 
lectual  and  moral  culture  given  in  the  higher  schools.  Bat 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  Kindergarten  does  not  neglect  the 
rudiments  of  this  higher  training,  while  it  secures  the  me- 
chanical education.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  the  so-called 
"  practical "  ideas  which  would  change  the  course  of  study 
in  the  District  and  High  Schools,  and  make  them  teach  the 
arts  and  trades  instead  of  the  rudiments  of  liberal  culture. 
The  period  from  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  or  eighteea 
years  ought  to  be  devoted  in  school  to  the  gain  of  theoretical 
culture  and  moral  insight.  But  there  is  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years  before  formal  study  should  begin,  and  in  this 
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period  a  practical  traiiiing  like  that  of  the  Kindergarten  may 
be  carried  on,  which  will  secure  the  basis  of  skill  far  better 
than  any  subsequent  training. 

The  report  of  the  Principal  of  the  JfiTormal  School  exhibits 
the  continued  prosperity  of  that  institution.  Mr.  Soldan, 
the  principal,  has  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  the  school 
to  supply  all  the  teachers  needed  for  assistants  in  our 
schools.  Much  has  been  done  to  raise  the  standard  of  its 
graduates  by  requiring  higher  qualifications  in  scholarship 
of  those  who  enter,  and  also  by  increasing  the  length  of 
time  for  completing  the  course  of  training  in  the  Normal 
School. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Morgan  shows  an  unprecedented  in- 
crease in  numbers  enrolled  in  the  High  School,  and  the 
graduation  of  a  senior  class  of  one  hundred  pupils.  I  have 
pointed  out  before  the  economy  of  giving  a  High  School 
education  to  such  pupils  as  prove  their  claim  to  it  by  fitting 
themnelves  in  the  lower  schools.  Such  pupils  have  shown 
their  capacity  for  directive  power  in  the  community,  and 
their  ability  to  fill  places  of  trust  and  honor.  It  is  economy 
and  justice  on  the  part  of  the  city  to  educate  its  own  sons 
and  daughters  (or  the  higher  positions  of  usefulness,  rather 
than  to  confine  our  native-bom  youths  to  menial  employ- 
ments and  fo  import  educated  talent  from  abroad  to  direct 
them. 

The  High  School  acts  as  a  lever  on  the  lower  schools,  and 
increases  their  efficiency  manifold.  In  this  it  finds  its 
strongest  justification  as  a  link  of  our  school  system,  and 
I  trust  that  it  will  continue  to  demonstrate  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  its  claims  to  the  support  and  approval  of  the 
Board. 

In  conclusion,  I  hereby  tender,  in  behalf  of  the  Board,  to 
the  Superintendent  and  his  Assistants,  to  the  corps  of 
teachers,  and  to  the  other  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Board  an  acknowledgment  of  their  zealous  labors  and  futh- 
fnl  co-operation  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

THOMAS  BIOHESON, 

Frnid^nt, 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT. 
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Office  Supebintendent  Public  Schools, 
St.  Louis,  August  1, 1876. 
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To  the  Board  of  President  and  Directors 

of  the  JSt.  Louis  Public  Schools: 

Gentlemen  : — I  herewith  submit  the  twenty-second  An- 
nual Beport  of  the  schools  under  your  charge. 

I  have  endeavored,  in  connection  with  the  statistical  ex- 
hibits, to  give  some  account  of  our  Kindergarten  experi- 
ments, to ,  report  on  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the 
Centennial  Exhibit  of  Education,  at  Philadelphia,  and  to 
discuss  certain  practical  phases  of  school  management. 

GENERAL  STATISTICS. 

Popnlatlon  of  the  City. 

PopulatioD  of  the  city,  October  1, 1876,  (estimated) 476,000 

Number  of  children  from  6  to  21  years  of  age  (drawlDg  State 

money) ~  161,496 

Number  f^m  6  to  16  years  of  age ~  108,625 

The  school  census  taken  in  April,  1874,  showed : 

Population,  6  to  21  years,  inclusive 188,133 

6  to  16,  Inclusive 96,539 

School  HonsoB. 

Number  of  School  Houses 56 

owned  by  the  Board 51 

rented  "  .-     5 

heated  with  stoves —   24 

heated  with  ftirnaces  or  steam 32 

of  school  rooms 560 

Estimated  value  of  school  lots $  74&836  00 

"  "        buildings  and  fhmiture 1,721,068  16 


Total  value  of  property  for  school  purposes.. $2,467,884  15 
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Coukpm 

imtlTe  Table  for  Ten  Team. 

1867. 

1868. 

1860. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

1876. 

1876. 

Nmnber  of  houses 

KniBber  of  seats 

80 
11,066 

86 
18,610 

40 
18,000 

48 
20,106 

68 
28,222 

68 
26,760 

67 

27,786 

54 
28,680 

66 

80,(170 

66 
81,610 

Beliools  and  Teacliera. 

NomuiL ^ 1 

Hig^h  and  Branches. 6 

District. , : 44 

Colored.. 5 

£yenlng 24 

Total  number  of  Schools 80 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  day  and  evening  schools 786 

Average  number  of  teachers  }n  day  schools ~  668 

Males- 66 

Females 612 

Principals 61 

Assistants 613 

Music  Teachers 4 

Number  in  Normal 11 

Number  in  High  and  Branches..... 42 

Number  in  District  schools 607 

Number  in  Colored  schools 24 

Number  in  Evening  schools.. 117 

On  account  of  the  inability  of  the  Board  to  continue  the 
policy  of  erecting  new  buildings  wherever  there  was  a  de- 
mand for  additional  accommodations,  the  increase  in  the 
corps  of  teachers  is  very  slight  over  the  previous  year.  At 
the  same  time  the  graduates  from  the  Normal  School  have 
every  year  increased  in  number  since  1873,  as  will  appear 
in  the  following : 

Comparative  Table  for  Thirteen  Tears, 


1864 

162 
51 

U 

186S 

184 
18 

1866 

204 
20 

25 

1867 

220 
16 

18 

1868 

272 
52 

32 

134 

1868 

844 
72 

29 

109 

1870 

424 

80 

30 

179 
48 

61 
20 

1871 

487 
68 

84 

196 
86 

76 
18 

1872 

684 

47 

84 

146 
86 

81 
11 

1878 

618 
79 

88 

182 
62 

26 
28 

1874 
601 

■  ■  •  • 

48 

122 
41 

20 
8 

1875 

664 
63 

67 

78 
86 

07 
18 

1876 

NmnllKn'  of  t^iicherfl. .,.,... 

668 

Annnal  Increaso    

14 

Number  gndaatine  Cr^m 

Normnl  School 

No.  mpplicantsexam- ) 

ised  who  were  not  >£ng. 

from  Noi'vnAl  School )  iier. . 

82 
40 

28 

No.    not  graduAting) 
rm  the  Normal  who  >£ng. 
reo'd  BppointmentB. )  Ger. . 

88 

•  •  •  • 

44 

•  •  •  • 

27 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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EBr*llm«Bt  sad  At(«n(l«BC«. 

Dty  Sohoola. IM** 

Nonnal  School .girl»  381 

High  School. _ boys     163       •■       284—  437 

Bnndi  High  Schools.: "       311       "       586—  897 

DUtrict  SchoolB •■  17,700       '■  17,562—  36,268 

Colored  Schools „      -'       691       ■'       812—  1,303 

Evening  Schoola "    4.633       "       660—  6,^ 

Total  number  enrolled,  day  anil  evening  schools 43,6tS 

Whou  kumbkk  Bcbool  D^rs- 300. 

Number  of  pupils  wLoMtended  200  dnye _ 1,1K 

iSOtoaOO  days. -  11,887 

leOtolSO    "    S,Sti 

140  to  160    "    -    3,4B 

120  to  140    '■    %3Si 

"    ,  ■■        100  to  130    "     -    1,MS 

••        ■  •'  80  to  100    "     _    2.«8e 

ttOtO   80    ■'     _    IpMB 

40  to    60    '•    _    ISO 

30  to    40    •'     _    3.1B 

•■    less  than  ao    " 3.flOO 

not  absent  daring  their  enrollment. „    1,721 

not  tardy       • -27,6*4 

eases  of  tardiness^ 1»,8S8 

"  re-admlttance IG.fiU 

Per  Cent,  of  Entire  Number  Enrolled. 
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The  Dnmber  of  cases  of  tardiness  has  reached  the  ratio  of 
BZ  to  the  100  papils  eDroUed  daring  the  year,  a  namber  mi- 
precedeated  in  the  history  of  the  schools  of  St.  Louis,  or,  it 
may  be  affirmed,  in  the  history  of  the  school  system  in  any 
other  large  city  iu  this  conntry.  It  confirms  my  remarks  of 
last  year,  to  the  effect  that  the  efforts  of  onr  teachers  in 
secaring  pnnctaal  habits  are  gradually  bnt  sorely  vorldng  a 
reform  in  the  habits  of  the  commomty. 

AVM  or  Pupils. 

NumbeE  of  Puptlfl  7  ^ears  of  age  and  under. - 10,660 

8       "           "             4,901 

0       ".         ••             -.  4,19« 

"      10        •'            ■•               3,904 

.       "           "      11       •'           ••             8,440 

"      13       "           ••             3,061 

"      13        "           ■■             8,630 

"      14       ••           "             1,8:8 

'■      16        ■'            "               1,164 

"      16       "           ••            and  over. 1,894 

ATerageage „  10 

Percentage  of  Entire  Nvmber  Enrolled. 


Auk  of  Pupils. 

4 
1 

13       "        _ 

Total 

Under  10  yeaw „ 

Oter    10      "    

The  ratio  of  children  enrolled  nnder  ten  years  of  age  con- 
tinnes  to  increase.  There  were  1041  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
Kindergarten  the  past  year.    If  allowance  is  made  for  thii 
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number,  it  will  be  found  that  the  average  age  of  pupils  in 
the  other  schools  has  slightly  increased. 

The  ^^  half  time  system  "  has  been  used  more  extensively 
the  past  year,  and  in  some  cases,  it  is  believed,  to  the  posi- 
tive advantage  of  the  pupils.  This  practice  has  been  al- 
lowed only  in  the  lowest  grade  or  first  year  of  schooling. 
The  teacher  has  one  set  of  pupils  in  the  morning  and  another 
in  the  afternoon,  in  this  way  providing  for  100  to  120  pupils 
instead  of  60  or  70. 

The  ratio  of  children  seven  years  of  age  and  under  is  still 
quite  small  in  our  city,  compared  X?ith  the  enrollment  in 
other  cities  north  and  east  of  us. 


Occapmiion  of    PmrenCii. 


• 


ChUdi^n  of  Agents -  I.IK 

'"     ArlUts -    1« 

**       **     BoardlDg-house  Keepers  and  Victualers 472 

"       "     Boatmen 6M 

"       "     Batchers.  ^ 6« 

♦♦     Clerks , -.  1,66H 

"       **     ConfecUoners 290 

*'       **     Draymen  and  Teamsters.. M76 

'*       "     Farmers  and  Gardeners K9 

"       "     Laborers 4,786 

*'       ^^     Laundresses ~  l^ 

"       "     Manufacturers -  2,774 

'*       **     Mechanics 8,735 

•'       "     Mjerchants  - 4,744 

**       "     Professionals -  1,3« 

"       "     Pubhc  Officers -    989 

*'        "     Saloon  Keepers -    833 

*/       "     Seamstresses.. 971 

*»       *»     Unclassified.. 3,918 
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Per  Cent,  of  the  Wlutle  Number  EnroUed. 


Occur Ation  or  Pahknts. 

? 
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6 

4 
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3 
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UJaonn 
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I,...,.:. 
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11 

S.3I  3 
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1 

"i"i''' 

MerebaiiM 

11.1 

S.l 

31 
I6.i 

14.  B 

3. 
I!B 

18  4 

la.B 

:: 

s.l 

11 

t.9 
J.7 

1! 

Public  Omcers 

Seuutrauea 

ST 
11. t 

"i' 

ii-,i...i«-, 

"■ 

IW 

IDO 

100 

» 

100 

ICO 

100 

100 

iJ» 

By  the  above  tables  are  indicated  the  contiaaance  of  some 

of  the  tendencies  that  were  pointed  ont  in  my  report  of 

.  laat  year,  viz.:  the  decrease  of  boatmen    and  the  increaee 

of  clerks,  professionsls,  agents,  etc.,  indicating  the  growth 

of  St.  Lonis  as  a  railroad  and  commercial  centre. 


REPORT  OF  SVPBBINTGitDBitT  O^ 


'  Children  bom  in  St  Louis... 


'  Missouri,  outside  of  St.  LoulB. _   3^ 

'  elMwbere  in  the  United  States. _    74&I 

'  in  foreign  countries -    IfiH 


Per   Cent,  of  Total  Number  Enrolled. 


Pama,  Wuebi  Bobm 
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1 
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MlMODri,  OQUtda  St.  Loalj 

J 

Weatem  8UIM  ft  Tenllorie*. . . 

^ 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

100 
■ 

100 

< 

Per  cent,  bom  In  Uolled  SWtei. . 
•■    forelan  eonntriM. 

" 

aa 

M 

i 

We  note  in  the  above  tAble  the  cotitinnal  iocrease  of  (lie 
ratio  born  in  St.  Loais. 
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CTlassiflcmtioii  by  Gradeii  of  AdTmneemeoi  in  Bindtes. 


{Number  belonging  at  eloae  of  each  Quarter.) 


SCHOOLS. 


Normal  School. 


Senior  CIms. 
Middle     *' 
Junior 
Fourth 


It 


Total 

High  School. 


Senior  Class 
Third       •*    . 
Second    "  . 
Junior     *'  . 


Total 

DuTRicT  Schools. 

Ko.  pupils  8th  year  of  course. 
.   •''       7th    •«  •• 


6th 

»th 

4th 

8d 

9d 

1st 


i< 
(( 
i< 
«< 
<< 
<t 


li 
11 
f  I 
It 
It 


Total 

CoLOBBi^  Schools. 

Vo,  pupils  8th  year  of  course, 
tf      7yj    .< 


6th 

5th 

4tb 

Sd 

2d 

1st 


Ik 
ft 
ii 
1 1 
« « 
I « 


I  < 

I I 
« I 
< « 
<  1 
1 1 


Grand  Total. 


1S74-75. 


•Si 


(3  3 

o  S 


44 

41 
46 
66 


45 

41 
45 
5^ 


47 
45 
47 


187 


48 
111 
164 
424 


187 


60 
116 
179 
467 


747 


714 

814 

goi 

1,798 
2,862 
8,872 
8,508 
10,468 


24,923 


8 


25 

6 

99 

160 

190 

589 


Total 1,077 


26,933 


812 


617 
802 
8S1 
2,145 
2,816 
4,112 
3,253 
9,807 


165 


61 
114 
195 
628 


28 
44 

42 
46 


888 


24,473 


8 


17 

25 

87 

940 

139 

417 


983 


26,406 


788 
979 
2,123 
2,888 
4,000 
8,272 
9,968 


168 


51 
107 
177 
508 


24,726 


7 
14 

2 
22 

82 
180 
152 
460 


909 


26,688 


838 


640 
654 
1,125 
2,012 
2,456 
8,960 
3,206 
8,666 


1S75-76. 


4 


61 
40 
44 

t)0 


225 


102 

43 

174 

506 


825 


22,718 


7 

19 

8 

89 

02 

96 

127 

462 


835 


24,549 


64 
48 

51 
90 


248 


164 
54 

104 
666 


666 

1,108 
1,807 
2,983 
4,084 
3,373 
11,826 


26,963 


6 
11 
24 

•  •  • 

110 
104 
137 
488 


875 


27,888 


46 

27 
39 
60 


172 


101 

60 

208 

562 


675 
717 
1,289 
2,063 
8,125 
4,091 
8,431 
10,485 


85,886 


5 

10 
26 

•  •  •  • 

111 

185 

80 

446 


872 


27,894 


921 


681 
764 
1,864 
2,138 
2,901 
4,194 
3,715 
10,234 


46 
26 
38 
55 


164 


08 

71 

189 

556 

P14 


666 


25,891 


49 

17 

84 

IS 

121 

164 

90 

886 


1,100 
2,026 
2,028 
4,2S2 
8,635 
8,889 


874 


27,868 


23,988 


4 

6 
17 
18 
107 
186 
186 
857 

»0 

26,896 
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BEPOBT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 


Per  Cent,  of  Total  Number  belonging  at  close  of  Quarter. 


• 

o 

i 

DiSTBICT  SCBOOLS. 

1 

i 
1 

i 

i 

• 

i 

s 

i 

i 

• 

I 

• 

>* 

• 

l0t  qoarter,  1873-78. . . . 

.68 

8.05 

2.86 

4.06 

6.48 

11.12 

17.98 

17.16 

96.83 

2d       •'              "    .... 

.60 

8.28 

2.72 

4.16 

6.99 

11.72 

19.06 

18.31 

83.31 

8d       •*              "    .... 

.66 

2.76 

2.68 

4.06 

7.07 

12.28 

19.68 

16.76  84.18 

4tti     "              ••    .... 

.67 

2.62 
2.91 

2.29 

4.40 

7.21 

12.60 
11.88 

18.07 

18.40 
17.66 

83.84 

ATerage  for  year 

.66 

2.64 

4.14 

6.94 

18.68 

84  56 

l8t  quarter,  1878-74 

.74 

2.48 

2.76 

4.06 

6.04 

11.18 

16.67 

16.09  40.9 

2d          *'           **    .... 

.71 

2.68 

2.49 

4.06 

7  81 

12.14 

18.87 

17.04 

86.18 

3d          "          '*    .... 

.68 

2.97 

2.83 

4.86 

7.41 

12.63 

16.47 

17.73 

84.91 

4th         •*           «*    .... 

.68 

2.74 

8.08 

2.78 

4.88 

7.84 

12.66 

16.44 

17.20 
17.01 

9B« 

Average  for  year. . . . 

.71 

2.72 

4.86 

7.02 

12.13 

16.49 

98.79 

l0t  quarter,  1874-76. . . . 

.69     2.77 

2.78 

3.02 

8.44 

6.69  ,  10.91 

1 

1           1 
11.26:  10.»  41.M 

ad        **         '*    .... 

.70  i  3.07 

1 

2.87 

8.04  1 

1 

8.22 

8.22  .  10.66 

1 

16.48   12.85  89.07 

3d          *•           *•    .... 

.62     3.32 

2.91 

8  01 

3.68 

7.96     11.26 

16.69,  12.8S  H.m 

4th         "           •*    .... 

.64     3.41 

269 

2.76 
2.96 

4.66 

8.86 

• 

10.30 
10.71 

16.68 

18.67'  87.16 

Average  por  year. . . . 

.66     3.14 

2.66 

3.72 

7.81 

14.99   12.36  99.06 

Ist  quarter,  1878-76. . . . 

.81 

2.96 

2.46 

1 

239 

4.04 

6.48     11.00 

14.83   12.59  ^.35 

ad        «*         "   .... 

.88 

8.18 

1  2.44 

2.61 

4.71 

7.40  >  11.60 

15.83   12.62  S8.£ 

8d          "          **    .... 

.62 

331 

2.26 

2.80 

5.02 

7.72  .  10.85 

16.64   13.66  K.IS 

• 

4th         *•           **    .... 

.63 

3.66 

2.37 

8.46 

4.84 

7.80 

10.64 

1  16.86   14.67  35  70 

Average  for  year. . . . 

.74 

3.24 

2.36 

1 

2.80 

4.63 

I7.a6 

11.08 

1 

15.66.  IS  38  aB.9l 

In  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  pupils  in  oar 
schools  at  any  one  time  nearly  40  per  cent,  are  in  the  lowest 
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year  of  the  coarse  of  study,  and  are  learning  the  rudiments 
of  reading. 

In  1872-73  there  were  70.89  per  cent,  in  the  work  of  the 
lowest  three  years ;  in  1873-74,  70.29  per  cent. ;  in  1874-75, 
66.41  per  cent. ;  last  year,  67.94  per  cent. 

Qermmii-Eiiirllttli  Insimettoii. 


YEABS. 


1865-66. 
1866-^. 
1867-68. 
1868-69. 
1869-70. 
1870-71. 
1871-72. 
1872-73. 
1873-74. 
1874-75. 
1875-76. 


eogrdS 


7 
9 
14 
19 
32 
37 
41 
41 
44 
44 
44 


o 


8 
10 
17 
25 
38 
46 
53 
59 
67 
74 
76 


AvenigeNo.  Pupils  belonging. 


o5 


1,887 

3,461 

5,709 

6,951 

8,702 

8,865 

10,668 

11,527 

12,092 


I 

o 

"Sbfe 

< 


589 
379 
504 
1,114 
1,544 
3,190 
5,128 
5,670 
6,069 


5 

o 


710 

1,446 

2,476 

3,840 

6,213 

8,071 

10,246 

12,055 

15,769 

17,197 

18,161 


The  increase  in  pupils  •studying  German  for  the  present 
year,  over  last  year,  is  964,  of  which  565  are  Oerman- Ameri- 
cans and  399  Anglo-Americans. 


BBPOBT  OP  BOPBBINTEyDEHT  Ot 


BnrallH>«at,  AtMadaae*.  ttm*  C««t  sf  last 


Enrolled  In 
OBySohaaii. 


Ill  III  is 


III 


-;'  s.HiHiis.iee  H,me  7,« 


!£2|   S 


inI  47  I  Ml  es'n  w'tiim 
110!  4s  I    13  a    J  871  -  ■- 


u  SI     3  se!  IT  IT 


iG  ae,   s  OS,  17  w;   Til  m 


.  isao!  i 
mil  1 
le  10'   : 


1  48;  ao  81    T48  n 


The  item  "  average  uumber  beldnging  "  is  the  Dumber  apoo 
vhicli  calcalation  is  made  in  the  above  table  for  the  cost  of 
tuition  and  incidentals. 

The  total  number  enrolled  for  the  year  was  38,390,  Mid 
based  apon  this  nnmber  the  cost  to  each  pnpil  was : 


The  total  average  cost  for  each  pnpil,  therefore,  coonling 
in  all  pnpils,  whether  attending  High  or  Normal,  District  or 
Kindergarten,  was  $15.30. 

The  average  of  attendance  for  each  pupil  for  the  year  whs 
132  days.  His  tnition  and  incidentals  therefore  cost  the 
Board  eleven  cents  per  day.  The  item  "tuition"  includes 
teachers' wages  only,  while  the  item  "incidentals"  includes 
janitors'  salaries,  fhel,  ordinary  repairs  and  supplies,  (inclo- 
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ding  books  for  indigent  pupilSy  apparatus  of  all  descriptions, 
pens,  ink,  chalk,  mats^  thermometers,  clocks,  &c.,  &c.) 

The  cost  of  tuition  in  music  to  each  pupil  enrolled  (based 
on  the  cost  of  the  four  special  music  teachers)  is  twenty-one 
oentA  per  annum.  The  cost  of  special  instruction  in  Ger- 
man is  an  average  of  $1.41  for  all  pupils  enrolled,  and  about 
$2.50  for  each  pupil  that  actually  attended  the  Oerman 
classes.  If  we  deduct  music  and  German  ($1.41+.21=$1.62) 
from  the  total  average  tuition  as  given  above  at  $13.75,  the 
tuition  remains  at  $12.13. 

Again,  if  we  omit  the  High  and  Normal  Schools  from  the 
above  calculation  we  find  the  entire  average  cost  of  tuition 
in  the  District  Schools  to  be  $12.35  per  pupil,  or  omitting 
also  music  and  German,  $10.73. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


In  my  report  for  1870  I  printed  statistics  showing  the 
number  of  years'  service  of  our  corps  of  teachers.  I  have 
collected  the  same  statistics  for  the  present  year,  and 
arranged  them  in  the  following  t^ble  with  those  of  1870. 


No,  Year%'  Service  of  Teachers, 


MaU. 


-in  1877 


Less  than  1  year 2 

1  year 2 

2  yean 2 

3  years— 4 

4  years 4 

6  years... 1 

6  years 4 

7  years— 5 

8  years.... 5 

9  years... 2 

10  years,.. 4 

11  years... 4 

12  years 1 

13  years... 6 

14  years.^...., 2 

15  years... 4 

16  years... 3 

17  years — 4 

18  years. 4 

19  years 2 

20  years  « 1 

21  years 3 

22  years.. 

23  years... 

24  years.... 

25  years 2 

26  years... 1 

27  years..^ 

£o  years.Ma.......... •**.•........•..•••.•*.•  •  •*• 

29  years... 

30  years... 1 

31  years.M 

32  years.. 

33  years. 2 

37  years... 

Total 76 


Female, 

Female, 

67 

... 

48 

68 

63 

72 

49 

62 

54 

49 

54  • 

69 

54 

41 

57 

28 

36 

26 

30 

16 

22 

24 

25 

10 

18 

10 

7 

20 

11 

7 

19 

8 

3 

3 

3 

6 

10 

2 

3 

3 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

1 

5 

... 

3 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

1 

.•* 

2 

1 

2 

•  •• 

2 

•  •• 

653 


1 
1 
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It  appears  that  the  average  term  of  serrice  for  tJie  72S 
teachers  whose  record  has  been  ascertained  for  this  year, 
is  nearly  7^  years^  and  that  the  average  of  the  male  teachers 
included  in  the  list  is  llf  years,  while  that  of  the  female 
teachers  is  6^  years.  The  average  term  of  service  of  onr 
teachers  (male  and  female),  in  1870  was  only  6^  years.  It 
is  remarked  that  the  term  of  service  is  longer  and  that  fewer 
resignations  occur  in  those  periods  in  which  there  is  a  decline 
in  business  prosperity  than  in  flourishing  periods.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  salaried  positions. 

In  the  following  report  Mr.  Soldan  gives  an  account  of 
the  changes  in  the  Normal  School  for  the  past  year: 


W.  T.  Habbis,  Esq.,  {Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

Sir : — I  present  in  the  following  annual  report  an  account 
of  the  Normal  School  during  its  twenty-seventh  and  twenty- 
eighth  term^  (Sept.  '75  to  June  '76). 

The  annual  record  of  admission  shows  names;  for  the 
several  classes  the  enrollment  during  each  half  year  is — 

Sept. '70 to  Jan. '7Sto 

Jan.  '76.  Jona  '76. 

Senior  Class 64  46 

Middle  Class 43  ^        32 

Junior  Class.., 50  44 

Fourth  Class 90  70 


The  average  age  of  the  pupils  at  the  end  of  this  year  was— 

Yean.  Months. 

Senior  Class 19  9 

Middle  Class 18  3 

Junior  Class 18  4 

Fourth  Class 17  11 


Oraduates, 

Of  the  two  classes  that  graduated  this  year,  the  Janparj 
class  numbered  42 ;  the  June  class  40.  The  names  of  the 
graduates 
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JANUARY  29th,  1876. 


Alice  L.  Biahop, 
IdA  Boyden, 
Louise  A.  Brown, 
Thereu  A.  Brust, 
Beoca  M.  Ctiappelle, 
Mary  J.  T.  Connelly, 
Barbw*  Coa&Und, 
Jennie  T.  Bunlap, 
Lann  A.  Dwyer, 
Kate  B.  Elberg, 
Ella  8.  Twgo, 
Sngenia  J.  Felix, 
Lama  E.  Fisher, 
LenoraH.  Flach, 
Karla  C.  Franklin, 
Bra  H.  Goff, 
Carrie  S.  Hight, 
Maggie  ▲.  Hughes, 
Catharine  F.  Kennedy, 
▲ddie  L.  Lake, 
Beetle  W.  Lampton, 


Maggie  R.  Ladlow, 
OctaviaE  Marlow, 
Anna  E.  Martin, 
Dora  L.  Mathers, 
Annie  L.  Matthews, 
Fannie  L.  Matthews, 
Bstelle  Maxson, 
Claadina  M.  Heyer, 
Esther  Mills, 
Matilda  A.  NIpher, 
Mary  Nolan, 
Alice  8.  Beiss, 
Ella  Bosenbanm, 
Adelia  E.  Sleeper, 
Phebe  E.  Spenoer, 
Emily  H.  Taylor, 
Ella  N.  Thompson, 
Laara  J.  Tichenor, 
Mollis  A.  Turner, 
Maggie  L.  Watson, 
Emma  A.  'pitman. 


JUNE  10th,  1876-ADVANCED  CLASS. 


Bertha  A.  Banister, 
Maud  L.  Berenuui, 
Dorothea  Brand, 
Mary  L.  Falrchild, 
Ella  C.  Griffith, 
Fannie  B.  Griffith, 
Sallie  W.  Griffith, 


Katie  Harrington, 
Elma  Martin, 
Sophia  J.  MeElwaln. 
Lulu  C.  Mndd, 
Amalia  Botteok, 
Elhi  M.  Scott, 
Mary  F.  C.  Summers. 


SENIOR  CLASS. 


Anna  Allan, 
Celia  H.  Ballauf, 
Lucy  M.  Bell, 
Louisa  A.  Bressler, 
Julia  M.  J.  Casey, 
Edna  8.  Cole, 
Dora  L.  Dauber, 
Ella  A.  Finnigan, 
Stella  Celeste  Fulton, 
Adelaide  May  Haig, 
Mary  A.  F.  Heffeman, 
Kate  E.  Kelly, 
Marie  Koherle, 


Lucy  D.  Low, 
May  J.  Ifaher, 
Sarah  A.  McGnlre, 
Ida  E.  Mock, 
Jennie  F.  Morton, 
Clara  F.  Patterson, 
Luella  Richards, 
Jennie  Riddle, 
Clara  Ringling, 
M.  Blanche  Ross, 
Anna  M.  Schnnhr, 
Katie  Sohultheis, 
Sigrid  Smith. 
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Supply  of  Teachers. 

Until  a  year  ago  the  Normal  School  was  not  able  to  snpply 
more  than  aboat  one-half  of  the  teachers  needed  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occurring  in  the  District  schools.  This  has 
changed  altogether,  as  there  are  considerably  fewer  vacan- 
cies to  fill,  and  more  applicants  for  positions  than  in  former 
years.    The  canses  of  this  change  are  evident.  ^ 

The  financial  depression  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
slackening  movement  of  the  wheel- work  of  trade  and  com- 
merce which  have  affected  every  relation  of  life,  could  not 
fail  to  infiuence  the  educational  interests  of  the  country. 
'Hard  times  bring  in  their  course  a  sadly  changed  law  of 
labor  —  small  demand  and  excessive  supply.  Where  all 
things  are  subject  to  a  social  law  school  systems  are  not 
exempt.  In  connection  with  our  city  schools  the  oi>eration 
of  this  law  becam^  manifest  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  more  candidates  who  wished  to  become  teachers, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  teachers  in  the  employ  of  the  Board 
an  unusually  .small  number  have  resigned  in  the  course 
of  this  year.  For  a  long  period  the  annual  number  of  va- 
cancies showed  regularly  the  ratio  of  20  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  all  the  schools.  When 
the  Board  employed  five  hundred  teachers,  there  were  about 
one  hundred  vacancies  a  year.  During  the  last  two  years 
the  ratio  has  been  very  much  smaller,  since  but  a  very  small 
number  of  teachers  resigned.  If  it  were  not  for  the  decline 
in  the  regular  ratio  of  vacancies,  even  the  present  increased 
accommodations  of  the  school  could  not  supply  teachers 
enough  to  meet  the  usual  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  larger  number  of 
applicants  for  admission,  especially  of  such  students  as 
were  entitled  to  enter  the  Senior  Glass.  In  former  years 
but  few  of  this  class  applied,  six,  I  believe,  being  the 
highest  number  at  any  one  time  on  record,  while  within 
the  last  few  years  each  fall  term  brought  us  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  this  very  desirable  class  of  applicants 
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of  advanced  standing.  As  these  new  pupils  were  allowed 
to  graduate  aftet  five  mouths — until  February,  '76,  when 
the  action  of  the  Board  changed  this — the  graduating  class, 
which  was  very  small  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  some- 
times, swelled  to  double  its  size.  The  rule  which  extended 
the  course  of  study  by  making  it  two  years  and  a  half  in- 
stead of  two  years,  was  passed  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools  in  its  meeting  of  September  14th,  1875,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

JResolved,  That  one-half  year's  work  be  added  to  the  course  of  study 
for  the  senior  class  of  the  Normal  School,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  course 
for  that  school  two  and  one-half  years  in  length,  the  same  to  take  effect 
with  the  senior  class  commencing  February,  1876,  and  that  an  advanced 
division  of  the  senior  class  be  formed  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
composed  ot  pupils  who  elect  the  full  course  of  one  year  for  said  class. 

At  present  all  applicants,  even  those*  who  enter  on  ad- 
vanced studies,  are  expected  to  remain  at  least  ten  months 
in  the  Normal  School,  a  time  that  is  certainly  not  more 
than  adequate  for  the  preparation  for  the  important  task 
of  teaching  the  young.  To  limit  the  supply  of  teachers 
graduating  from  the  Normal  School  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools  passed  a  resolution  fixing  the  total  number  of 
pupils  admitted  at  two  hundred;  since  the  passage  of  this 
mlQ  the  number  has  been  considerably  below  this  limit. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  decrease  in  the  demand  for  teach- 
ers is  not  of  a  lasting  but  of  temporary  character,  for  the 
causes  that  lead  to  it  are  not  likely  to  prevail  for  a  long 
time.  It  came  upon  us  with  the  hard  times  and  is  likely 
to  pass  away  with  them;  it  appears  to  be  changing  already. 
Statistics  show  that  as  a  general  rule  the  average  num- 
ber of  years  during  which  those  engaged  in  teaching  con- 
tinue to  follow  the  profession  is  very  small.  The  teach- 
er's school  life,  ias  the  facts  are  at  present,  lasts  but  a 
few  years.  Hence,  a  smaller  number  of  resignations  one 
year  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  correspondingly  large 
number  of  resignations  during  some  subsequent  year.  The 
rapid  increase  of  the  city  requires  additional  school  accom- 
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modations  every  year.  Already  the  necessity  of  new  build- 
ings has  become  manifest,  and  an  increased  demand  for 
new  teachers  mnst  be  the  consequence. 

At  any  rate,  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  as  the  scarcity 
of  positions  is  for  the  candidates,  the  abundance  of  supply 
has  been  of  advantage  to  the  schools  at  large.  Where  there 
are  many '^  to  select  from,  there  is  a  proportionately  larger 
number  of  the  best  qualified  teachers,  and  the  abundant 
supply  made  it  possible  to  raise  the  requirements  for  admis- 
sion, promotion  and  graduating. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  which  the  District  Schools 
have  drawn  from  the  Normal  is  569. 

Extension  of  the  Course, 

In  order  to  make  instruction  and  training  more  effectiYe, 
the  course  of  the  Normal  School  was  extended  to  two  yean 
and  a  half  by  the  resolution  of  the  School  Board  quoted 
above,  while,  by  another  resolution,  a  better  preparation  by 
previous  training  was  required  for  admission  into  the  Normal 
School.  By  the  following  rule,  passed  by  the  School  Board 
December  14th,  1875,  no  applicant  from  the  High  School  is 
to  be  admitted  before  having  finished  a  year's  work  there : 

Reached,  That the  candidates  enteriDg  the  Normal  School  fh>m  the 

High  School  be  required  to  have  completed  in  a  satisfactory  manna-  at 
least  one  yearns  work,  or  the  work  of  the  Junior  Class,  in  order  to  entitle 
them  to  admission  into  the  Fourth  Class  of  the  Normal  School  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  and  without  examination.  This  to  take  effect  with  the 
class  entering  the  Normal  School  in  September,  1876. 


Hereby  a  class  of  applicants  is  secured  that  is  better 
fied  as  regards  scholarship,  inasmuch  as  they  have  finished, 
among  other  things,  a  year's  work  in  Latin  and  algebra  be- 
fore entering,  and  are  ready  to  begin  the  second'  year's  woA 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  begin  at  the  beginning  when 
admitted  into  the  Normal  School,  as  was  the  case  formerly, 
when  those  were  admitted  who  had  only  half  a  year  of  High 
School  training. 
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Origin  of  Normal  Schools. 

Normal  schools  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  some  visionary 
scheme,  such  as  sometimes  takes  the  mind  of  the  age  by 
surprise  and  reigns  with  the  tyranny  of  a  new  fashion, 
whose  brief  life  forms  a  moment's  interval  between  the  first 
marvel  of  surprise  and  the  subsequent  tedium,  but  they 
were  called  into  life  by  a  public  want. 

They  were  not  a  luxury  in  which  the  age  allowed  itself 
to  indulge,  but  a  necessity  for  the  improvement  of  primary 
education ;  they  were  founded  at  a  time  when,  while  higher 
education  was  flourishing,  the  schools  of  the  people  were, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  unquali- 
fied. The  refuse  of  other  callings  and  professions,  as  a  last 
resort,  took  to  the  teacher's  chair,  and  it  became  necessary, 
if  the  common  schools  were  not  to  go  to  wreck  and  ruin, 
to  secure  a  supply  of  qualified  instructors.  This  led  to  the 
founding  of  the  first  normal  school. 

In  our  country  the  educational  problem  which  called  for 

immediate  solution  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  was  the 

much  needed  improvement  of  the  common  schools.    In  the 

revival  of  education  which  was  accompanied  by  the  efforts 

of  the  purest  and  wisest  minds,  James  O.  Garter,  Horace 

Mann,  Oeo.  B.  Emerson,  and  many  others,  it  was  discovered 

that  the  only  way  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  schools 

was  to  train  young  teachers  in  ^he  work  of  their  profession. 

In  1839  the  **  first  normal  school  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  " 

(H.  Mann,  Life  of,  p.  115),  was  opened  in  Lexington,  Mass., 

when  three  candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission ; 

it  was  not  before  1845  that  these  institutions  were  formally 

adopted  into  the  school  system  of  the  State.    (Framingham 

Memorial,  p.  54.)    From  such  a  begiuning,  the  magnificent 

system  of  institutions  of  this  kind  which  the  country  now 

supports  arose.    The  truth  that  the  improvement  of  the 

common  schools  is  most  easily  reached  through  the  mainte* 

nance  of  good  institutions  of  this  kind  is  so  obvious  that 

whenever  and  wherever  efforts  are  made  to  elevate  educa- 
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lion,  t)ie  first  step  is  a  provision  for  the  training  of  teachers. 
In  this  way  Prussia  created  her  school  system.  England 
was  bonnd  to  follow  in  the  same  course  when  she  inangnrated 
her  new  edncational  era,  and  our  own  country  has  not  been 
slow  in  adopting  it. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  system,  which  has  spread  so 
rapidly  and  has  had  such  great  influence  on  the  common 
school  cause,  is  of  such  recent  growth.  In  the  public  mind 
the  conviction  is  becoming  gradually  settled  that  for  the 
teacher's  work  preparation  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  for 
any  other  pursuit.  People  usually  would  not  think  of  hav- 
ing their  shoes  made  by  one  who  had  never  learned  to  make 
shoes,  and  will  think  still  less  of  having  their  children 
taught  by  one  who  has  not  learned  how  to  teach  them. 

Peculiar  Character  of  Normal  8chi)ol8. 

In  other  schools,  the  aim  of  instruction  is  that  the  pupil 
may  know  the  subject ;  in  normal  schools,  that  the  pupil  can 
teach  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  know- 
ing a  thing  and  being  able  to  teach  it,  and  hence  institutions 
that  are  adapted  to  the  former  purpose  must  naturally  differ 
from  those  established  for  the  latter.  It  is  not  the  aim  of 
non-professional  schools  to  prepare  for  any  one  calling,  bat 
for  life  in  general,  while  it  is  the  purpose  of  normal  schools 
to  prepare  for  a  special  pursuit.  Hence,  as  these  aims 
contradict  each  other,  ordinary  schools  cannot  well  be  made 
general  and  special  at  the  same  time,  and  the  necessity  of 
separate  special  schools  becomes  evident.  A  few  lessons 
in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  the  like,  added  to 
the  course  of  a  general  school,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  substi- 
tute for  normal  work,  because  mere  instruction  in  science 
does  not  make  the  teacher.  Teacher-like  habits  of  study, 
recitation,  life  and  manner  are  of  as  much  importance  at 
least  as  the  science  of  teaching.  Training  of  teacher-like 
habits  is  essential  in  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
teachers,  but  would  be  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  school  that 
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prepares  for  life  in  general.  The  fact  that  the  young  teacher 
moyes  for  years  In  the  society  of  those  who  intend  to  follow 
the  same  profession,  leads  to  manners  and  habits  that  are 
pecnliarly  helpfal  in  the  future  work.  Nothing  becomes 
BO  firmly  planted  in  human  nature  as  what  has  passed  from 
being  a  mere  idea,  a  single  resolved  action,  into  habit.  There- 
fore, teacher-like  manners  and  ways  of  speaking  and  acting 
mast  become  habits  with  the  young  student ;  her  opinions 
of  a  teacher's  duty  must  pass  over  into  convictions,  slow 
action  by  reflection  into  the  quick  and  spontaneous  impulse 
of  correct  habit.  Each  study  should  be  considered  in  its 
relation  to  the  teacher's  work  and  in  regard  to  the  methods 
by  which  it  can  be  taught. 

Institutions  of  learning  in  general  may  attempt  this  kind 
of  work,  but  if  done  in  the  only  feasible  way,  they  lose  their 
general  character,  and  become  normal  schools  in  all  but 
name.  If  this  kind  of  training  in  general  schools  consists  in 
learning  the  science  of  teaching  only,  and  the  cultivation  of 
habit  is  omitted,  there  is  no  normal  training  .proper.  In 
either  way  the  general  or  special  object  must  suffer.  This, 
of  course,  does  not  apply  to  colleges  and  like  institutions, 
where  there  are  schools  within  the  schools,  and  the  special 
professional  pursuits  of  learning  maintain  their  independence, 
and  rather  support  than  disturb  each  other.  There  normal 
work  of  the  best  kind  may  be  done. 

Distinction  from  Colleges. 

Just  as  faulty  as  the  converting  of  the  general  purpose  of 
an  ordinary  school  into  a  special  one,  is  the  turning  of  a 
normal  school'  into  an  academy  or  college  for  general  learn- 
ing. A  law  school  is  not  the  place  for  the  education  of  phy- 
sicians ;  a  medical  college  cannot  give  proper  education  for 
a  lawyer ;  nor  are  normal  schools  the  institutions  to  educate 
for  life  in  general ;  this  task  should  be  left  to  High  school 
and  College  education.  The  field  of  education  is  so  wide 
that  a  division  of  labor  among  schools  is  indispensable,  and 
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each  Bchool  is  a  necessity,  while  it  performs  independent  and 
defined  work,  and  fills  a  special  place  that  cannot  be  occu- 
pied by  others.  Bat  the  moment  it  ignores  this  division 
of  labor  by  taking  npon  itself  a  task  beyond  its  province^ 
it  destroys  the  very  principle  which  called  it  into  existence. 

Preparation. 

It  is,  of  .coarse,  desirable  to  have  the  hi^est  scholarly 
acquirements  in  the  possession  of  the  students  of  a  normal 
school  before  they  are  admitted,  but  this  well-meant  wish 
soars  over  the  limits  of  sober  possibility.    Neither  the  best 
talent  nor  the  best  scholarship  follow  en  masse  the  humble 
walks  of  life  of  the  common  school  teacher,  as  long  as  more 
remunerative  and  brilliant  pursuits    are   open    to  artpiring 
minds.    Nor  are  other  professional  institutions  the  happy  re- 
cipients of  the  carefully -schooled  applicant.    Medical  and  Law 
colleges,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  throw  open  their  doors 
to  all  applicants  without  the  careful  examination  as  to  qual- 
ifications    which  each  normal  school  in  the  country  gives 
to  its  candidates.    Instead  of  saying  that  candidates  should 
not  be  admitted  before  they  have  gone  through  the  highest 
general  course,  of  instruction,  it  would  be  better  to  express 
the  wish  that  it  were  not  necessary  to  do  so.     As  it  is, 
normal  schools  must  receive  those  as  well 'who  have  just 
sufficient  and    adequate    preparation,  and  cannot  wait  for 
the  time  when  all  applicants  will  possess  blameless  scholarly 
acquirements.    The  common  schools  cannot  wait  for  their 
teachers  till  then.    The  efforts  of  all  normal  schools  in  the 
mean  time  are  directed  toward  raising,  gradually,  the  require- 
ments for  admission  as  high  as  can  be  done  without  closing 
the  school  to  the  present  applicants  altogether.    There  is  no 
doubt  that  professional  skill  is  much  enhanced  and  deepened 
by  a  general  culture,  but  it  is  not  altogether  dependent  on  it. 
A  person  may  possess  sufficient  scholarly  acquirements  and 
still  not  be  the  best  teacher,  and  it  will  be   well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  indispensable  or  necessary  and  desirable 
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or  nseful  preparation.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  average  common  school  teacher  bear  the 
w^bole  world  of  science  and  art  on  his  intellectnal  shoulders. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  are  lo  be  taught 
in  the  common  schools  is  necessary ;  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  liberal  sciences  and  breadth  of  culture  are  useful. 
Another  indispensable  accomplishment  is  a  knowledge  koto 

m 

to  teach,  which  again  must  be  preceded  by  the  study  of  child 
nature,  with  its  physical  and  mental  laws.  These  are  neither 
unimportant  nor  easy  studies,  and  point  clearly  towards 
the  necessity  of  special  schools  for  teachers.  Practice  in 
the  8chool;room  alone — although  not  enough  stress  can  be 
laid  upon  its  value — will  not  be  sufficient  to  impart  this 
information;  education  is,  to  every  conscientious  mind,  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  made  the  play-ground  for  the  bungling 
experiments  of  the  crude  novice  in  teaching,  who  is  neither 
aided  by  practice  nor  by  any  previous  study  of  the  science 
of  teaching.  Practical  experience,  the  young  graduate  of  a 
iiormal  school,  as  well  as  the  novice  of  no  previous  prepar- 
ation, may  be  lacking ;  but  this  is  certainly  bad  enough  in 
itself,  and  there  is  no  need  why  persons  whose  opposition 
to  normal  schools  is  sometimes  not  interfered  with  by  any 
knowledge  of  their  work  should  naively  write  themselves 
down  as  favoring  the  absence  both  of  practical  experience 
and  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education. 

Sphere  of  Activity  of  Normal  Schooh. 
» 
The  science  of  pedagogics  is  the  proper  study  for  normal 

schools.  It  comprises  the  study  of  the  ends  and  means  of 
education  in  general,  its  limits,  its  departments  of  family, 
school  and  life  education  in  their  relation  towards  each  other, 
the  medium  of  instruction,  language  and  the  art  of  question- 
ing, of  the  methods  of  teaching,  of  the  history  of  education— 
which  helps  to  guard  against  mistakes  by  showing  how  other 
teachers  and  schools  have  succeeded  or  failed,  suggests  new 
ideas  and  efficient  methods,  enriches  the  teachers'  experience. 
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by  the  thoaghte  of  the  greatest  educators  of  all  ages,  a&d 
gives  an  idea  of  education  in  general  and  its  relation  to  State 
and  society; — of  the  laws  according  to  which  the  young  mind 
can  acquire  knowledge,  and  which  are  drawn  from  logic,  psy- 
chology, physiology  and  hygiene;  of  the  mechanism  and 
appliances  of  school- work,  such  as  the  school  laws  of  the 
community  and  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  use  of  apparatus, 
the  management  of  the  school  in  regard  to  discipline  and 
order,  and  so  forth. 

Hdb%t8. 

In  every  calling  there  are  certain  things  to  be  observed 
*  and  done  which  require  the  slow  work  of  attentive  and  not 
always  successful  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice ;  grad- 
ually, however,  what  was  a  laborious  task  first,  becomes  a 
habit^  and  as  such  is  the  main  element  of  skill  in  business. 
There  are  special  habits  in  the  business  of  teaching  which 
can  be  acquired  in  a  normal  school.  Whatever  knowledge, 
science,  or  professional  habit  can  be  possessed  before  the 
young  teacher  enters  upon  his  school-work,  should  be  ac- 
quired before  he  assumes  his  duty ;  enough  remains  to  be 
learned  besides  this.- 

Thus,  another  most  important  task  of  professional  train- 
ing is  the  forming  of  habits  which  make  will,  action  and  life 
move  on  in  the  quiet  rhythm  of  a  teacher's  work.  Manner, 
language  and  method  should  habitually  be  of  such  a  kind 
that  while  reading,  writing,  or  whatever  the  task  may  be, 
implied  lessons  of  truthfulness,  love  and  sympathy  are 
taught  unconsciously  by  example.  The  ability  to  teach 
these  implied  lessons  appears  all  the  more  important  if  it 
is  considered  that  possibly  the  teacher  may  be  placed  in  a 
school  where  family  education  is  either  wanting,  and  has 
failed  to  teach  the  thousand  little  life-rules  which  the  gentle 
finger  of  the  mother  can  point  out,  or  where  the  family  bias 
rather  turns  away  from  ethical  aims. 

The  necessity  of  training  teacher-like  habits,  of  making 
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the  stttdent  speak,  move,  and  act  daily  thronghout  the  course 
as  if  he  stood  as  a  teacher  in  the  presence  of  children, 
until  this  becomes  part  of  his  nature,  shows  again  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  a  normal  institution.  No  general 
school  can  do  this  without  becoming  unfaithful  to  its  duty 
to  train  habits  which  will  fit  for  life  in  general.  A  school 
that  teaches  normal  studies  and  slights  normal  habits  does 
not  give  adequate  professional  training. 

Limits  of  Normal  School  Training, 

These  considerations  show  what  normal  schools  should 
do  and  what  avoid.  Let  them  be  careful  not  to  wander  from 
their  way,  in  following  the  glittering  mirage  of  the  generali- 
ties of  culture  while  there  is  a  special  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, or  they  will  deservedly  lose  their  identity.  If  a 
normal  school  wants  perforce  to  be  a  college  for  general 
culture,  why  have  normal  schools  at  all  when  colleges  fill 
their  places  well  enough.  Let  the  line  be  drawn  distinctly, 
normal  colleges  and  schools  have  a  right  to  exist,  and  are  a 
necessity  so  far  as  they  fill  out  a  sphere  not  occupied  by 
other  institutions.  If  they  leave  this  unassailable  position 
to  grasp  at  the  shining  honors  of  college  life,  displaying  ac- 
quirements in  chemistry  or  natural  philosophy  as  their  dis- 
tinctive lustre,  the  question  is  bound  to  arise:  What  is  all 
this  for?  Colleges  and  High  schools  do  this  well  enough. 
Again,  why  have  normal  schoolb  at  all  f  Not  that  the  study 
of  all  these  things  and  of  science  in  general  is  not  within  the 
province  of  a  normal  school  education  that  has  a  sufiiciently 
long  course,  but  these  liberal  accomplishments  should  hold 
their  relative  subordinate  position  to  the  main  idea,  and  in- 
Rtead  of  being  ends  be  means  to  train  teacher-like  habits  of 
language,  manner  and  method. 

Non-ProfesHonal  Studies. 

While  the  professional  studies  should  occupy  the  first 
place,  other  non-professional  studies  are.  at  present  and  per- 
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haps  always  will  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  piogianune. 
There  are  many  reasons  fortbis.  In  the  first  place  the  pre- 
vious acquirements  of  some  students  are  insuffident,  al- 
though it  is  frequently  the  best  preparation  attainitble. 
Another  class  of  students  bring  with  them  very  efficient 
High  school  and  college  education,  but  are  by  the  very  fiict 
that  they  have  spent  three  or  four  years  in  higher  instita* 
tions  of  learning,  removed  by  a  long  interval  of  time  from 
the  common  school  studies  which  they  have  to  teach.  Thej 
are  well  taught  in  culture  studies  of  higher  order,  such  as 
Latin,  French,  higher  mathematics,  literature,  and  so  forth, 
but  have  forgotten  the  details  of  the  common  branches. 

As  these  circumstances  are  likely  to  exist  always,  it  is  not 
probable  that  non-professional  studies  will  ever  be  allowed 
to  disappear  from  the  normal  school  course.  Nor  is  it  so 
certain,  as  some  think  it  to  be,  that  their  exclusion,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  course  in  consequence,  would  be  altogether 
desirable.  The  main  part  of  normal  school  training,  as  set 
forth  before,  is  the  formation  of  habits.  These,  however, 
are  in  themselves  of  slow  growth  if  they  are  to  have  depth 
and  strength. .  The  longer  time  a  habit  is  allowed  to  grow, 
the  more  firmly  its  roots  cling  round  the  heart,  and  the  more 
effective  is  its  influence.  A  habit  of  a  few  months  is  not  as 
fixed  and  indestructible  as  one  of  years.  Hence  if  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  culture  studies  the  course  becomes  too  short 
and  the  incipient  teacher-like  habits  have  no  time  to  become 
rooted,  they  are  but  on  the  surface,  and  hence  are  soon  erad- 
icated by  the  friction  of  life  and  the  natural  indulgence 
which  the  individual  has  towards  his  own  weakness. 

Extension  of  the  Course. 

In  our  own  institution  a  very  important  and  beneficial  change 
was  made  by  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Public  Schools,  by 
which  the  shortest  time  for  which  pupils  who  wish  to  grad- 
uate, and  who  have  successfully  completed  the  course  in  the 
Saint  Louis  High  School,  must  attend  one  year  instead  of 
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half  a  year,  as  was  the  case  before.  Half  a  year,  while  of 
course  better  than  no  preparation  at  all,  was  deemed  insuf- 
ficient to  enter  deeply  into  the  study  of  the  soience  of  teach- 
ing, and  not  an  adequate  time  for  the  formation  of  habits. 

Culture  Studies. 

Culture  studies  should  hold  their  place  in  a  professional 
school  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end ;  they  should  be  subordi- 
nate to  professional  training  proper,  and  above  all  things 
lead  to  teacher-like  habits  and  manners  by  the  way  in  which 
they  are  taught.  Each  recitation  throughout  the  course 
should  be  a  teaching  exercise  given  by  the  pupil  reciting  to 
his  fellow-pupils.  By  this  the  student  can  exhibit  and  prac- 
tice his  power  of  expression,  adaptation,  analysis,  clearness, 
conciseness,  and  skill  in  illustration.  This  practice  in  itself 
tends  toward  the  education  of  young  teachers,  who,  to  say 
the  least,  are  no  longer  trammeled  by  the  fetters  of  printed 
questions  and  answers,  and  a  slavish  dependence  on  the  text 
book,  but  who  can .  supply  the  explanation  and  understand 
those  conversational  lessons  which  may  be  made  to  teach 
more  than  the  dead  letter.  It  seems  possible  for  each  normal 
school  to  accomplish  at  least  this :  that  it  sends  out  teachers 
well  versed  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  Subjects  of  in- 
struction, who  know  how  to  teach  children,  and  possess  good 
habits  of  manner,  speech  and  method ;  that  the  young  teach- 
ers have  in  their  minds  certain  resources  which  aid  them  in 
the  difficulties  of  discipline  and  order,  and  that  they  possess 
a  knowledge  of  instrumentalities  by  which  they  can  make 
their  practical  experience  useful,  and  are  enabled  to  master 
and  discipline  a  school  in  a  shorter  time  than  others  of  the 
same  amount  of  natural  talent,  who  are  ignorant  of  these 
instrumentalities. 

In  our  own  city,  besides  these  general  acquirements,  there 
are  some  special  things  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  Normal 
School  receive  training,  e.  g..  Phonetics,  Orube's  Method, 
&C.    For  all  these  acquirements  time  is  necessary.    Orave 
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responsibilities  are  counect^  with  a  teacher^s  profession, 
and  his  training  in  a  normal  school  should  not  be  made  a 
mockery  by  expecting  them  to  turn  out  ready-made  teachers 
in  a  few  months. 

Experience  vs.  Science, 

Normal  schools  can  no  more  be  expected  to  send  ont  ex- 
perienced teachers  than  medical  colleges  to  turn  ont  experi- 
enced physicians.  But  they  certainly  may  be  supposed  to 
send  forth  teachers  that  learn  the  necessary,  practical  details 
better  and  quicker  than  others,  for  they  possess  some  knowl- 
edge of  them  before  they  begin.  It  is  not  more  reasonable 
to  demand  that  these  institutious  should  send  out  expe- 
rienced teachers  than  to  ask  them  to  send  out  their  papUs 
ten  years  older  after  a  two  years  course.  No  professional 
school  pretf'.nds  to  furnish  all  the  experience  which  practical 
life  alone  can  give.  Schools  are  not  considered  a  failure 
because  they  do  not  add  a  few  feet  to  the  child's  height,  or 
give  him  a  sixth  sense,  or  change  the  feelings  and  thoughts 
of  a  boy  into  those  of  a  man,  nor  are  normal  schools  failures 
because  they  do  not  turn  out  the  instructor  of  many  years' 
experience.  All  they  can  be  expected  to  do  is  to  educate 
young  teachers  who  understand  the  nature  of  their  work, 
who  are  ready  to  grasp  the  experience  of  the  school-room, 
and  are  quick  in  assimilating  it  and  turning  it  into  active 
use. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question  whether 
the  young  graduates  of  a  normal  school  really  ]>ossess  no 
more  experience  than  other  persons  who  have  neither  snch 
training  nor  the  routine  of  practical  activity.  Experience, 
it  happens,  can  be  summed  up  in  words  and  communicated 
to  others.  The  great  privilege  of  the  race,  the  great  foan- 
tain  head  of  all  progress,  is  the  possibility  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  others.  Without  it  all  culture  is  destroyed ; 
each  being  has  to  live  again  the  life  of  Adam,  the  man  with- 
out experience.     Science  and  culture   are   an    inheritance 
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which  we  received  from  oar  fathers,  to  which  each  genera- 
tion adds  its  mite  before  it  passes  out  of  existence.  On  the 
stepping-stones  of  the  past  alone  the  present  can  rise  to 
higher  aims.  In  the  same  manner  a  great  treasure  of  educa- 
tional  experience  can  be  expressed  in  words  and  communi- 
cated to  others.  Persons  beginning  to  teach  without  having 
been  made  acquainted  with  this  experience  by  previous  train- 
ing, are  obliged  t<>  grope  their  way  in  the  dark  until  slow 
routine  has  beaten  a  narrow  path  on  which,  after  years,  they 
find  just  room  enough  to  look  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
better  claims  of  scientific  experience. 

The  wisdom  of  the  best  individuals  that  have  ever  thought 
about  schools  and  education  can  be  learned,  and  this  is 
valuable  experience  which  normal  schools  can  give.  They 
can  inspire  teachers  with  enthusiasm  which,  while  it  may 
be  transitory,  lends  a  freshness  to  daily  work  which  arouses 
the  pupils,  and  which  dry  routine  work  hardly  ever  engen- 
ders. There  is  no  particular  harm,  it  seems,  if  the  young 
teacher  sees  in  her  profession  a  little  more  than  merely  a 
way  of  making  a  living. 

While  the  previous  considerations  indicate  the  kind  of 
experience  which  normal  schools  cannot  and  the  kind 
which  they  can  give,  there  is  a  certain  sort  of  experience 
which  can  be  fully . possessed  before  one  begins  to  teach; 
such  as  the  knowledge  of  the  course  of  study,  the  character, 
contents  and  use  of  text  books,  the  school  laws,  the  direc- 
tions of  board  or  superintendent,  the  methods  by  which 
to  teach,  means  by  which  to  govern  pupils,  the  teacher's 
duties,  the  keeping  of  school  records,  the  required  reports 
and  the  management  of  the  school  apparatus,  ventilation 
and  the  like.  These  things  can  be  learned  in  good  normal 
schools;  hence  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  assert  that  the 
graduates  of  these  institutions  are  sent  out  without  expe- 
rience, and  this  statement  is  all  the  less  true,  as  model 
schools,  or  schools  of  practice,  afford  to  the  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  the  school  room  before  graduating 
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Opposition. 

Normal  Hchools  Bometimes  meet  with  a  kind  of  quiet  oppo- 
sition or  dislike  (yi  the  part  of  old  teachers.  This  may  seem 
strange,  as  denying  the  claims  of  professional  training  is 
equivalent  to  denying  to  education  the  character  of  a  science, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  level  of  mere  mechanical  routine.  Still 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  a  view  that  is  the  natnial 
outgrowth  of  a  conservative  turn  of  mind.  We  cling  with 
justifiable  love  to  the  recollections  of  our  own  education. 
Many  teachers  whose  scholarly  acquirements  entitle  their 
opinions  to  special  weight,  received  their  education  in  the 
highest  institutions  of  learning,  in  colleges  or  universities, 
after  a  previous  course  in  high  schools  and  academies.  Per- 
haps the  value  of  their  own  training  makes  them  a  little 
biased  against  a  course  of  teaching  whose  {principle  seems  to 
imply  that  academical  and  college  training  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  common-school  teacher.  But,  it  is  said,  there  are 
good  teachers  who  have  never  attended  a  normal  school. 
This  is  true,  no  doubt,  and  everybody  knows  it.  But  with 
the  same  evidence  of  truth  it  might  be  mentioned  that  there 
are  many  poor  teachers  as  well  who  .have  nev^  attended  a 
normal  school.  It  would  be  just  as  valid  to  infer  from  such 
premises  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  teacher  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  attend  a  normal  school  as  tp  infer  that  all  that  is 
necessary  to  become  a  poor  teacher  is  to  keep  away  from  a 
normal  school.  To  point  an  argument  against  normal 
training  from  such  a  basis  is  about  the  same  as  to  declare 
musical  training  superfluous  because  there  are  persons  who 
can  sing  well  without  such  training,  on  account  of  a  nat- 
urally sweet  voice  and  good  ear.  A  naturally  beautiful  voice 
is  good  enough,  but  it  requires  the  skilful  training  of  musical 
science  and  art  to  lead  even  the  natural  genius  to  perfection. 
So  in  teaching,  no  doubt,  innate  aptitude  and  talent  may 
achieve  a  great  deal  without  special  preparation,  but  they 
might  accomplish  more  if  they  had  careful  schooling  to  assist 
them.    To  argue  against  professional  training  for  teachers 
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is  to  speak  against  makmg  use  of  the  experience  of  others, 
and  tastes  of  the  barbarous  self-conceit  of  empiricism,  which 
thinks  little  of  science.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  learn  the 
work  by  the  practical  routine  of  years,  and  many  excellent 
teachers  have  done  so,  but  to  parade  this  in  the  eyes  of 
young  aspirants  as  the  best  and  only  way  of  achieving  excel- 
lence is  a  deplorable  mistake.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
natural  educational  talent,  but  it  is  only  just  sufficient,  nor 
does  this  have  a  very  wide  application.  There  is  no  super- 
abundance jof  talent  in  general,  nor  any  superfluity  of  educa- 
tional genius  in  particular,  and  for  the  rest  careful  training 
is  not  omitted  with  impunity.  Even  the  genius  who  will  do 
well  enough  without  previous  previous  professional  training 
would  do  still  better  with  it.  Practical  skill  will  not  be  hurt 
by  the  study  of  the  science  of  teaching,  for  the  danger  of 
knowing  too  much  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems ;  it  is  at  least 
successfully  avoided  by  many  people.  Oood  teachers  would 
be  the  better  by  careful  previous  preparation,  and  poor 
teachers  less  poor. 

« 

Nortnal  School  Idects. 

Another  blemish,  or  disadvantage  of  scientific  preparation 
for  this  most  important  work  which  the  advocates  of  rut- 
work  have  discovered  is  that  professionally  educated  teachers 
are  filled  with  new  ideas  and  theories,  of  which  they  must 
rid  themselves  before  their  work  is  of  any  usefulness.  Ab- 
sence of  ideas  is  desirable  on  a  basis  only  which  assumes 
that  ignorance  is  bliss.  This  sounds  very  well  as  a  sarcasm, 
but  is  a  rather  unsatisfactory  and  sad  saying  if  meant  in 
earnest.  The  truth  lies  rather  on  the  other  side ;  what  is 
to  be  regretted  is  not  the  plenty  but  the  dearth  of  ideas, 
the  lack  of  freshness  and  originality,  the  prevalence  of 
dead  mechanism,  the  running  in  dry  and  dusty  ruts^  the  lack 
of  (Sympathy  with  child  nature,  the  want  of  enthusiasm  and 
the  careless  indulgence  engendered  thereby,  the  narrowness 
of  a  horizon  never  widened  by  ideal  aspiration,  and  the  nar- 
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Towness  and  pedagoguism  whidh  build  Chinese  walls  lietween 
school  and  life  education,  and  ignore  the  just  demands  of 
parent  and  public.  The  bane  of  the  school  room  is  not  the 
presence  of  ideas,  but  their  absence,  which  makes  teaching 
run  in  the  groove  of  mechanical  tradition  instead  of  appeal- 
ing to  tact  and  living  common  sense.  The  learning  of  new 
ideas,  though  they  may  be  uncomfortable  to  those  who  do 
not  like  to  be  disturbed  in  the  long-accustomed  course, 
arouses  activity,  and  even  if  there  should  be  a  visionary 
one  n6w  and  then,  they  keep  school-life  in  healthy  motion 
and  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  the  time.  But  these 
dreaded  new  ideas  of  which  normal  schools  are  considered 
the  source  are  not  at  all  the  gist  but  the  flavor  of  normal 
school  work.  The  essence  lies  in  the  aptitude  which  the 
pupils  take  with  them  to  become  teachers  who  do  thor- 
ough, conscientious  and  successful  work. 

If,  however,  the  objection  referred  to  above  is  directed 
against  sterile  and  false  theories  which  may  possibly  be 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  students,  the  point  deserves 
consideration;  but,  may  it  be  remembered,  it  is  npt  di- 
rected against  these  institutions  in  general;  for  it  is  not 
incumbent  upon  any  class  of  schools  to  teach  false  theories, 
nor  are  all  theories  necessarily  false.  These  objections  may 
possibly  apply  to  some  particular  school  that  is  guilty  of 
encouraging  foolish  views  and  notions  that  hardly  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  theory^  No  doubt  grave  mistakes  have  been 
made  in  this  direction,  but  fortunately  they  are  not  general- 
Normal  schools  should  cling  with  an  iron  grasp  to  their 
connection  with  the  public  schools  for  which  they  prepare 
the  teachers*,  and  should  teach  nothing  that  is  not  warranted 
by  practice.  A  theory  that  is  belied  by  the  facts  is  not 
worth  the  breath  of  even  the  foolish  mouth  which  utters  it 
To  this  class  of  notions  which  should  not  be  taught  be- 
longs the  conceit  which  believes  that  with  his  graduataon 
the  young  teacher  flnishes  his  education.  He  should  know 
that  be  has  completed  but  a  day's  work,  which  years  of 
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practice  must  continae,  if  it  is  to  avail.  He  should,  at  any 
rate,  be  free  from  the  snperciliousneBs  that  believes  there  is 
little  left  for  him  to  learn. 

Success  and  Failure. 

The  practical  success  of  teachers  educated  by  normal 
schools,  and  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  are  a 
matter  of  record.  The  country  which  first  established  these 
institutioDs,  and  has  maintained  them  these  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  has  at  present  a  common  school  system  far  better  and 
less  expensive  than  that  of  any  other  nation ;  almost  all  her 
common  school  teachers  are  normal  school  graduates.  The 
state  which  established  them  first  in  our  country,  Massachu- 
setts, sees  itself  to-day  rewarded  by  a  well-deserved  educa- 
tional reputation.  In  our  own  city,  five  hundred  of  our  grad- 
uates have  had  the  good  fortune  to  help  in  the  work  of  our 
city  schools,  and  more  than  three  hundred  teachers  employed 
at  present  received  their  training  in  our  institution.  Of  the 
the  character  which  their  work,  in  the  long  run,  has  in  the 
opinion  of  the  School  Board,  the  statistics  which  I  collected 
in  1873-74,  in  order  to  test  how  our  pupils  rank  in  their  pro- 
fession years  after  they  have  left  the  school,  speak  conclu- 
sively. Of  the  62  graduates  of  the  years  1857-68  still  teaching 
in  the  schools,  five  were  principals,  ten  were*  head  assistants 
(about  one-half  the  head  assistants  in  the  city),  nineteen  were 
first  assistants,  and  twelve  were  second  assistants.  In  other 
words,  the  value  of  the  services  of  the  Normal  graduates  of 
the  classes  '57-68  who  were  teaching  in  the  city  at  the  time 
mentioned,  had  been  recognized  by  many  successive  organi- 
zations of  the  Board  by  promoting,  in  the  course  of  years, 
forty-six  of  the  sixty-two  to  higher  positions. 

Time  is  the  safest  test  of  any  improvement  that  is  to  be 
permanent.  To  found  a  normal  school  to-day  and  expect 
from  it  educational  wonders  to-morrw,  is  not  the  action  of  a 
wise  mind,  but  like  that  of  the  child  who  buries  a  cherry- 
stone, and  digging  it  up  after  an  hour  is  disappointed  that 
the  tree  has  not  grown. 
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Nor  is  the  sacceBS  or  £ulare  of  any  particiilar  8<diool,  nor 
of  any  particalar  graduate,  (although  a  great  deal  more  ia 
said  aboat  the  fjEulure  of  one  than  the  sdccess  of  five  hun- 
died) — a  criterion  of  the  effect  of  sach  training  in  general. 
Careful  preparation  for  any  task  is  an  aid,  not  an  assurance 
of  success.  No  one  pretends  that  a  normal  graduate  may 
not  fiedl  in  her  teaching  as  well  as  anybody  else,  but  it  is 
dilBcult  to  understand  how  this  can  be  construed  into  an 
argument  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  professional  training 
altogether,  when  it  is  so  clearly  an  additional  reason  for  still 
more  cai^ful  preparation! 

^ert  of  Fitness. 

Two  years  or  even  one  year  of  training  is  a  better  test  for 
the  teacher's  work  than  a  written  or  oral  examination  of  a  few 
hours.  The  latter  may  be  an  efficient  test  that  the  applicant 
possesses  knowledge,  but  not  that  he  is  able  to  teach  others. 
Hence  inability  to  teach  may  become  evident  when  the  work 
of  the  normal  school  is  attempted,  while  if  the  candidate 
had  been  employed  as  a  teacher  directly  it  might  not  have 
been  discovered  until  a  failure  in  the  school  room  had  estab- 
lished it,  after  a  part  of  the  lives  of  the  pupils  has  been 
wasted  by  worttiless  attempts  at  teaching,  and  the  money  of 
the  community  had  been  paid  for  bungling  experiments.  Hsd 
such  a  person  entered  a  professional  school  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  engage  in  teaching  at  once,  his  unfitness  for  the 
proposed  calling  would  have  been  detected  in  nine  cases  oat 
of  ten,  and  a  useless  experiment  at  public  expense  avoided. 
In  these  schools  a  sifting  process  is  carried  on  by  which 
gradually  those  who  are  not,  and  likely  never  will  be,  quali- 
fied are  prevailed  upon  not  to  attempt  to  teach.  It  is  not 
the  least  merit  of  normal  institutions  that  by  their  sifting 
many  a  poor  teacher  is  kept  out  of  the  common  schools.  It 
may  happen  now  and  then,  the  most  careful  selection  notr 
withstanding,  that  a  graduate  is  sent  out  who  proves  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  teacher,  for  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind 
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to  judge  absolutely  of  future  qualifications  by  present  ac- 
qairements,  and  the  development  of  any  character  may 
diverge  from  the  expected  and  probable  course.  When  malice 
points  to  thos6  few  who  have  been  sent  out  without  meeting 
with  the  expected  success,  justice  remembers  not  only  the 
vast  number  of  excellent  instructors  who  have  come  from 
these  institutions,  but  also  that  a  thousand  times  as  many 
failures  are  avoided  that  would  occur  in  the  school-room  if 
there  were  no  normal  schools  that  winnow  the  chaff  from 
the  grain.  Truly  the  cause  of  education  is  indebted  to  nor- 
mal schools  not  only  for  what  it  receives  but  for  what  it  es- 
capes. 

Inctilcation  of  Ideas. 

Oood  schools  do  not  attempt  or  encourage  in  their  pupils 
the  forming  of  premature  plans  and  cast  iron  rules  for  future 
action,  but  rather  check  them  by  preventing  the  students 
from  committing  themselves  in  questions  which  practiqe 
alone  can  fully  decide.  The  student  is  certainly  taught 
what  can  be  done  in  given  cases,  and  studies  the  reasons 
for  possible  plans,  but  he  understands  clearly  that  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  is  the  best  way  for  him  to  follow  depends 
on  his  own  personality,  on  the  character  of  his  pupils,  and  on 
other  variable  factors  which  cannot 'be  sufficiently  deter- 
mined beforehand.  Young  students  are  not  to  be  trained 
into  the  partisanship  of  any  narrow  and  impracticable  whim. 
Perhaps  a  short  illustration  will  make  this  clearer.  In  our 
own  recitations,  among  the  many  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  school  management,  the  subject 
of  corporal  punishment  is  discussed.  While  the  bias  of  the 
normal  schoo],  in  harmony  with  the  rules  of  the  Board,  is 
decidedly  against  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  common  schools, 
pupils  are  cautioned  when  they  study  the  subject  that  their 
present  position  in  the  question  is  simply  a  matter  of 
theory,  and  that  after  all  they  will  have  to  be  guided  by 
the   circumstances  of  their  future  position.    As  a  matter 
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of  &ci  there  have  been  always  two  parties  in  every  class  that 
studied  the  subject,  those  who  believe  in  and  those  who 
oppose  corporal  punishment.  No  attempt  is  made  to  con- 
vert the  two  opinions  into  one.  An  opinion  supported  by 
good  argument  is  respected,  even  if  it  differs  from  the 
teacher's.  But  the  principle  upon  which  punishment  rests, 
the  responsibility  in  inflicting  it,  the  wishes  and  views  of 
the  community,  are  pointed  out,  and  the  legal  side  of  the 
question  is  stated,  so  that  when  the  pupU  leaves  he  has  not 
been  made  to  form  an  absolute  opinion,  but  when  the  neces- 
sity arises  that  he  must  decide  for  himself,  he  has  been 
made  to  think  sufficiently  about  the  subject  not  to  choose 
blindfold.  Whatever  he  does,  he  knows  the  bearing  of 
the  resolution  at  which  he  arrives. 

Educational  Science, 

Normal  schools  do  not  teach  theory  alone,  they  also  give 
practice,  as  well  by  the  training  of  teacher-like  habits  as  by 
the  arrangement  which  makes  each  recitation  an  exercise 
in  teaching.  Besides  this,  the  students  obtain  experience 
in  the  schools  of  practice  or  model  schools  (School  of 
Observation  in  our  Own  city).  True  theory  is  in  conformity 
with  reality;  it  is  the  transmitted  knowledge  of  the  best 
minds,  and  in  this  case  the  briefly  expressed  sum  total  of 
the  thought  and  experience  of  education  in  general.  Nature 
ever  keeps  its  word  to  the  true  thought.  Leverrier,  when 
he  discovered  the  planet  Neptune,  ascertained  its  place 
in  the  heavens,  its  magnitude  and  time  of  revolution,  before 
his  eye  had  ever  seen  it.  This,  too,  was  a  theory,  but  it 
harmonized  with  the  facts. 

The  question :  Is  there  any  science  of  education  possible  f 
is  answered  by  the  other  question :  Is  there  any  educational 
experience  t  to  wliich  question  a  negative  answer  would  be 
an  absurdity.  Among  all  the  variable  elements — circumstan- 
ces, individuality  of  pupil,  peculiar  condition  of  the  special 
school,  and  so  forth,  there  are  factors  which  are  not  variable, 
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and  hence  can  be  rednced  to  syBtem  and  science.  Education 
is  shaped  for  and  by  ethical  purposes,  and  hangs  in  the 
frame-work  of  psychological  and  physiological  and  logical 
laws,  and  these  at  least  are  definable  and  capable  of  being 
taught.  The  history  of  education  is  in  itself  a  science; 
showing  failure  and  success  in  teaching,  it  instructs  the 
student  how  to  avoid  failure  without  going  through  its  hard 
school  himself.  There  are  many  practical  points,  details  and 
devices  in  teaching  which  may  be  learned  by  any  one  before 
attempting  practical  work. 

No  matter  how  limited  the  strictly  scientific  domain  of 
education  is  considei^d,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  such 
a  science;  and  it  should  be  mastered  before  the  practical 
duties  are  assumed.  In  other  pursuits  the  tyro  may  be  al- 
lowed to  spoil  and  waste  his  first  piece  of  work ;  in  teaching, 
the  material  is  too  precious  to  admit  of  useless  experiment 
and  faUure. 

r 

Theory  and  Practice. 

Teaching  is  a  business  which  must  be  learned  like  any 
other.  Part  of  it  can  be  acquired  in  the  school  -room  only ; 
another  part  may  be  studied  outside  of  it.  Whatever  can  be 
learned  about  teaching  outside  of  the  school-room  the  teacher 
should  know  before  beginning  to  teach  practically;  enough 
remains  to  be  learned  thereafter.  The  object  of  normal 
school  training  is  not  to  supply  educational  Sphinxes  who 
are  young  teachers  one  way  and  old  teachers  the  other, 
who  have  just  graduated  and  at  the  same  time  possess  the 
experience  of  years,  but  to  supply  young  teachers  who  have 
mastered  part  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  are  will- 
ing to  learn  more,  while  the  person  who  takes  to  teaching 
without  professional  preparation  has  to  learn  all  and  every 
thing.  It  may  be  a  desirable  plan  for  the  individual  to  enjoy 
the  emoluments  of  teaching  without  having  lost  time  in  learn- 
ing how  to  do  the  work,  but  the  public  are  interested  in  ob- 
tiuning  the  work  of  such  teachers  only  as  are  skilled  at  least 
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in  the  elementu  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  before  they 
receive  appointments.  ^ 

Present  Difficultiee, 

Direct  advantages  are  more  obvions  and  popular  than  in- 
direct ones.  By  colleges  and  High  schools  the  community  is 
directly  benefitted;  by  normal  schools  indirectly  through  the 
medium.of  the  common  schools.  Colleges  and  High  schools 
furnish  a  great  part  of  the  directive  power  of  all  the  callings 
of  life,  and  the  graduates  who  cherish  and  support  them  are 
naturally  likely  to  occupy  the  most  influential  positions  in 
life.  Normal  schools  receive  in  the  support  of  their  gradu- 
ates, generously  as  it  is  given,  the  support  of  the  teaching 
profession  alone,  which  no  matter  how  great  its  power  in 
forming  young  minds  and  their  personal  influences,  has  but  a 
humble  station  in  the  social  scale.  Hence  without  the  wide- 
spread root-work  which  makes  other  higher  schools  draw 
support  from  the  sympathy  of  all  classes,  normal  schools 
must  rest  in  their  usefulness  for  the  common  schools. 

When  Horace  Mann  first  established  normal  schools,  his 
great  personal  fame  shed  a  lustre  upon  whatever  he  under- 
took, and  the  cause  profited  by  it.  No  great  personal  repu- 
tation enhances  their  value  to-day,  they  must  stand  on  their 
owii  merits  and  find  support  in  the  truth  that  without  them 
the  common  schools  would  soon  be  left  without  a  sufficient 
supply  of  competent  teachers. 

At  a  time  of  general  depression  the  periodical  attacks  on 
higher  education  are  made  more  frequently;  not  so,  fortu- 
nately, in  our  own  city.  Here  the  public,  in  following  their 
strict  policy  of  retrenchment,  take  care  that  the  material  in- 
terests of  their  schools  be  not  hurt.  In  our  community  there 
are  certain  things  which  need  no  argument.  People  do  not 
want  to  have  fewer  common  schools,  and  build  more  prisons, 
they  do  not  want  to  destroy  the  High  schools  and  import  all 
directive  talent  from  other  places ;  they  do  not  want  to  crip- 
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pie  the  normal  schools  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers. 

Economy  of  Normal  Schools. 

The  influence  which  this  class  of  schools  has  had  on  the 
improvement  of  education  in  general  in  the  short  time  of  its 
existence,  is  obvious.  They  are  the  instrumentalities  by 
which  the  State  can  influence  education.  Elevate  the  teacher 
and  you  elevate  the  schools.  Take  a  palace  and  turji  it  into 
a  Bchoolhouse — ^it  will  be  a  poor  school  if  the  teacher  be  poor. 
From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  the  normal  schools  have 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  have  saved  to  the  State  ten 
times  as  much.  If  it  were  not  for  their  supply  of  trained 
teachers,  inexperienced  persons  would  have  to  be  appointed 
and  receive  a  salary  during  their  apprenticeship  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  In  the  normal  school  the  young  teacher  finishes 
his  apprenticeship  before  becoming  a  teacher  without  being 
paid  for  it.  The  question  of  the  support  of  the  normal 
schools  may  be  reduced  to  this :  Shall  a  teacher  receive  pay 
before  having  learned  her  profession  t  If  this  is  not  to  be 
done,  normal  schools  are  necessary  in  which  the  aspirant  to* 
the  teacher's  position  can  learn  her  calling  before  undertak- 
ing itfl  work.  The  difference  between  a  public  school  system 
which  has  normal  schools,  and  one  that  has  none,  is,  that  the 
first  spends  money  on  young  teachers  while  they  are  groping 
their  way  in  learning  how  to  t^ach,  while  the  other  lets  them 
learn  the  work  first,  before  it  allows  them  to  receive  pay. 
One  is  a  system  of  paid  apprenticeship,  the  other  is  not.  For 
the  State  it  is  cheaper  to  decline  to  pay  for  apprenticeship 
and  to  see  that  there  are  normal  schools  in  which  apprentice- 
ship is  finished  before  any  salaried  position  is  held  out. 

Influence  on  District  Schools. 

Ii\  our  city  the  close  connection  between  the  normal  school 
and  the  district  schools  points  out  the  importance  of  its  posi- 
tion.   It  has  to  do  justice  to  its  pupils,  but  should  be  mindful 
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at  all  times  that  it  must  subserve  the  higher  interests  of  the 
general  school  system  Visitors  of  our  district  schools 
speak  sometimes  of  the  uniformity  of  the  work  which, 
without  destroying  the  individual  character  of  the  special 
room  or  school,  makes  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  remove  to 
any  part  of  the  city  and  to  find  a  fitting  continuation  of  his 
work  in  another  school.  A  great  organization  cannot  exist 
and  be  supervised  without  uniformity  of  plan.  If  uniformity 
of  workin  a  system  of  schools  is  to  be  achieved  by  a  code  of 
minute  laws  regulating  every  detail,  it  is  bought  at  a  sacrifice 
of  individuality  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  loss  is  greater 
than  the  gain.  Dead  mechanism  and  the  lowest  work  will  be 
the  inevitable  result. 

The  only  feasible  way  of  having  a  school  system  of  organic 
unity,  free  from  the  dead  uniformity  of  mechanical  routine, 
the  community  have  chosen  by  establishing  and  maintaining 
a  normal  school  through  which  every  teacher  has  to  pass  in 
order  to  live  herself  into  the  idea  according  to  which  the 
school  system  is  conducted.  If  there  is  such  a  living  uni- 
formity in  our  city,  the  normal  school,  which  has  supplied 
more  than  five  hundred  teachers,  may  claim  to  have  l>een  one 
of  the  instrumentalities  which  have  helped  to  bring  about 
this  result. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LOUIS  SOLDAI^, 
Principal  Normal  School, 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


The  number  of  applicants  admitted  to  the  Junior  Class  of 
the  High  School  thB  past  year  is  as  follows : 

Oyer  80     70  to  80  ,  60  to  70 
percent  percent,    percent.      Total. 
June,  1875... 24  102  143  269 

September,  1875 0  3  15  18 

November,  1876 2  8  12  22 

January         *•    18  67  45  130 

April,             **    7  21  26  54 

Total  for  school  year  1875-6 51  •        201  241  493 

June,  1876 40  65  60  165 

ThSB  Junior  Class  is  divided  among  the  several  Branch 
High  schools,  and  there  completes  the  work  of  the  first  year 
of  the  high  school  course  of  study.  After  completion  of 
the  work  of  the  Junior  year,  the  pupils  are  submitted  to  a 
rigid  examination  before  admission  to  the  Second  class.  The 
Second,  Third,  and  Senior  classes  yet  find  accommodation  in 
the  Central  High  School  building. 

The  accompaning  report  presents  the  condition  of  these 
classes,  and  the  views  of  the  principal  in  regard  to  it : , 

Report  of  the    PrlneipAl. 

W.  T.  Harris,  Esq.,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  St,  Louis : 

Sir — Allow  me  to  submit  the  following  as  the  Annual  Be- 
port  for  the  High  School  for  the  year  1876-6 : 

Attendance, 

The  report  for  the  year,  as  to  attendance,  is  all  that  could 
he  desired,  and  I  need  only  say  that  this  exhibit  is  creditable 
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alike  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools  and  to  t^e 
pupils  who  are  to  justify  the  efforts  expended  in  the  support 
and  administration  of  public  education.  The  enrollment  is 
constantly  larger,  owing  to  the  quarterly  promotion  from  tlie 
schools  below.  The  statistics  likewise  indicate  a  greater 
'^  tenacity  of  school  life  " — an  indication  by  no  means  unfavor- 
able. 

Scholarship. 

The  grade  of  scholarship  is  quite  uniform^  but  the  amount 
of  work  complete^  is  seriously  affected  by  the  change  in  grad- 
ing and  in  organization.  The  present  graduate  of  the  High 
school  while  maintaining  the  grade  of  scholarship  is  less  ad- 
vanced if  we  consider  the  extent  of  the  course.  This  evil 
will,  we  hope,  be  rectified  as  the  schools  adapt  themselves  to 
the  radical  changes  which  have  been  introduced. 

Deportment. 

The  general  deportment  of  thB  pupils  is  such  as  to  satisfy 
fair  expectation ;  our  average  this  year  is  not  so  high,  and  is 
sensibly  affected  by  the  periodical  introduction  of  new  mate- 
rial. 

ffome  Study. 

The  amount  of  home  study  appears  from  the  tables  to  be 
on  the  increase ;  the  amount  of  work  being  less,  this  phenom- 
enon remains  to  be  accounted  for  unless  explained  by  a 
greater  immaturity  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Changes  in  the  Corps  of  Teachers, 

Leave  of  absence  was  granted  by  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools  to  Miss  Helen  A.  Shafer  and  to  Miss  Mary  H. 
Chidester ;  and  Miss  Mary  J.  Shafer  and  Miss  Fannie  Waters 
were  assigned  to  fill  the  temporary  vacancies.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  them  to  state  that  they  have  fulfilled  our  exx>ectations. 
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The  Oraduaiing  OUlss. 

Diplomas  were  granted  to  an  nnasually  large  number  of 
pnpils — ninety-nine  in  all.  The  scholarship  A  the  Washing- 
ton University  was  not  assigned.  The  average  age  of  the 
class  was  18.5  years;  (Boys  18.2  years,  Girls  18.7  years).  I 
append  the  customary  table  of  scholarship,  deportment  and 
attendance. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Record  of  the  Graduating  Class. 
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Oraduates. 

The  class  of  1876  was  the  Nineteenth  that  graduated  from 
the  High  school  and  swelled  the  total  number  to  652. 

«  The  average  number  has  been 

1858—1876 SL^ 

1868—1866 ».6 

1866—1876 .....: ,  48.» 

1876 ». 

The  Alumni  Association. 
The  present  officers  of  this  Association  are : 

PreMent—W.  J.  8.  Brtan,  1869, 1419  Dodier  Street. 
Vtce-Prendent—CiikS.  E.  Illslet,  1861,  St.  Louis  Mut.  Ins.  Building. 
Oorreapondinff  Secretary — Richard  Fbnbt,  1865,  8amU  Fenby  A  Co. 
Recording  Secretary-'Mias  Mary  L.  Dudley,  1867,  2215  Walnut  Street 
TVMjurer— David  C.  Ball,  1875,  Mercantile  Library. 

• 

JEXECUTIVE  COMMirrEE. 

Class  of  1858— Mrs.  Halcyon  Childs  2319  Eugenia  Street. 

Giles  C.  Letcher 225  Pine  Street. 

"      "  1859— 

Edwin  C.  Robbins 622  N.  Second  Street. 

"      "  1860— Miss  Delia  M.  Brey 2647  Olive  Street 

Leo  Bassieur 513  Chestnut 

"      »*  1861— Miss  Sophie  T.  Martin  927  N.  Seventeenth  Street 

Chas.  E.  Illsley  .* Sixth  and  Locust 

"      "  1862— 

A.  B.Thompson  513  Olive  Street. 

•*      *•  1863— Mrs.  M.  E.  Sproull  ..2212  Olive  Street 

Wm.C.  Dyer 1013  N.  Sixteenth. 

"      *'  1864— Mrs.  A.  Brookmire  .2733  Lucas  Avenue 

Dr.  E.  M.  Nelson  3001  Easton  Avenue. 

"      "  1865- 

Fred'k  M.  Crunden Pub.  School  Library. 

"      **  1866— Miss  M.  E.  Goodin 2642  Olive  Street 

Nathaniel  Myers 304  North  Fourth. 

"      ♦'  1867- Mrs.  H.  Wiederholt .* 1208  Dillon  Street 

Dr.  J.  A.  Campbell 1010  North  Fiftfi. 

"      "  1868— Miss  G.  L.  Greene ..3413  Henrietta  Street 

Dr.  W.  E.  Fischel  - 1011  North  Sixteenth. 
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\ 
Class  of  186fr— Miss  C.  E.  HUted  913  Autumn  Street. 

A.  G.  Easton 3154  Easton  Avenue. 

1870-:Mi8s  V.  E.  Stevenson  2109  Walnut  Street. 

Ellis  S.  Pepper Custom  House. 

1871— Miss  C.  E.  Scbiefer 712 lUhestnut  Street. 

W.  H.  Trask Allen  and  Homnan. 

1872— Mrs.  Henry  Blattner 1607  Dillon  Street. 

Frank  Hicks 515  Olive. 

1873— Miss  Adelaide  Johnson  2025  Clarke  Avenue. 

Lyman  W.  Allen 3109  Chestnut  Street. 

1874— Miss  Belle  Sherrick 1124  Locust. 

Chas.  H.  Dixon Bank  of  Commerce. 

1875— Miss  Ada  Bouton ..2630  Geyer  Avenue. 

Eugene  Macbeth ....Marcus  A.  Wolfe. 

1876— Miss  Helen  R.  Scott 2645  Pine  Street. 

Henry  B.  Davis ...Columbia  Ins.  Building. 

Bespectfiilly  Bubmitted, 

H.  H.  MOEGAK, 

Principal. 
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It  has  been  remarked  already  (p.  15)  that  the  Board  haa 
not  built  for  the  two  years  past  so  many  school  houses  as  the 
wants  of  the  schools  have  demanded.  A  new  policy  has  b%en 
adopted, — that  of  making  small  buildings  (one  or  two  stories 
in  height)  contiguous  *to  the  present  large  schoolhouses.  The 
new  buildings  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000  per  room,  while  the 
rooms  in  the  large  building  cost  from  $2,500  to  $3,000.  -  Be- 
sides the  economy  in  original  cost  of  building,  there  is  also 
economy  in  the  matter  of  current  expenses.  The  expense  of 
janitor,  principal  teacher,  sometimes  also  that  of  yard  room 
is  saved.  .  There  is  also  the  important  advantage  that  the 
pupils  in  the  new  additions  are  classified  with  the  pupils  of 
the  large  school,  and  thus  are  well  classified  or  graded. 
After  a  school  has  been  built  up  in  one  locality  it  has  a  sort 
of  prestige  and  by  enlarging  its  accomodations,  the  wants  of 
the  district  are  better  provided  for  than  by  the  establishment 

* 

of  schools  in  new  localities.  The  objections  against  bringing 
large  numbers  of  children  of  different  ages  together  in  the 
same  yard,  is  easily  overcome  by  partitions  in  the  yard,  or  by 
locating  the  addition  on  adjoining  lots.  It  requires  some 
years  to  build  up  a  new  school  and  make  it  popular.  The 
new  policy  of  the  Board  in  increasing  the  size  of  the  schools 
already  established,  aims  to  avail  itself  of  the  popularity 
already  gained  by  a  school. 

The  policy  of  establishing  small  primary  schools  is  no 
longer  pursued.  It  is  found  that  the  people  prefer  to  send 
their  young  children  to  the  large  district  school,  even  when 
it  is  at  a  greater  distance,  for  the  sake  of  the  surveillance  of 
the  older  children  who  attend  the  grammar  department. 
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The  continaed  increase  of  our  school  population  mast  be 
provided  for  by  new  buildings ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Board  must  soon  undertake  the  construction  of  many  school - 
houses.  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the  question  of 
school  Hygiene  should  be  again  referred  to. 

School  Hygiene. 

In  my  report  for  1873 — 4, 1  printed  a  sumrnar^^  of  the  re- 
sults reached  by  the  investigations  of  the  department  of 
health  in  the  American  Social  Science  Association. 

The  subject  has  been  actively  investigated  for  the  past 
three  years  with  especial  reference  to*  the  proper  require- 
ments of  school  buildings.  In  the  following  extract  I  give  a 
condensed  summary  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln's  paper  on  ^*  The 
Sanitary  requirements  of  School  Architecture : " 

^^  The  house  doors  must  open  outwards,  and  must  be  from  8 
to  12  feet  wide.  One  must  be  placed  near,  and  if  possible  op- 
posite the  foot  of  eacj^  staircase.  The  floors  and  walls  are 
apt  to  absorb  the  exhalations  from  the  lungs  and  skin  of  the 
scholars;  they  must  be  made  as  impervious  as  possible. 
Walls  are  to  be  wainscoted  to  the  height  of  2^  feet  in  rooms, 
and  4^  feet  in  entries.  Entries  and  corridors  should  be  spa- 
cious, particularly  at  the  foot  of  stairs.  They  should  be 
lighted  directly  from  out  of  doors,  and  the  ^windows  should 
be  liberal,  and  so  placed  as  to  permit  through  and  through 
drafts  of  air.  Other  ventilation  they  will  hardly  need,  but 
they  should  be  warmed. 

^^  A  school  for  800  ought  to  have  three  stairways ;  two  will 
do  for  600.  Each  of  these  must  be  isolated  if  possible  by 
solid  brick  walls.  One  or  two  landings  are  desirable  to  break 
each  flight.  Wedge-shaped  steps  and  spiral  stairs  are  not 
admissible.  The  staircases  must  be  from  six  to  eight  feet 
wide,  and  well  lighted ;  the  lighting  is  not  easy  if  they  are 
put  in  the  center  of  the  house. 

''  The  room  ought  to  be  oblong,  in  the  proportion  of  some- 
thing like  flve  to  four.    The  voice  is  best  heard  in  such  a 
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room,  the  teacher  sitting  near  one  end.  To  help  the  voice 
farther,  and  prevent  echoes,  the  comers  where  cornices  are 
commonly  put  may  be  slightly  rounded ;  but  cornices,  being 
uncleanly  and  useless,  are  not  to  bo  put  up.  The  distance  of 
the  furthest  desks  from  the  windows  should  not  much  ex- 
ceed one-and-a-half  times  the  height  of  the  room  in  order  that 
light  may  penetrate  thoroughly.  Colnmns  and  piers  are  to 
be  avoided. 

*^  The  walls  of  the  room  may  be  tinted  a  light  green  or  a 
neutral  shade;  the  ceiling  to  be  white.  No  wall-paper  is 
allowed.  The  black-boards'are  in  no  case  to  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  the  room  where  windows  are  placed.  The  door  of 
the  room  must  open  directly  into  the  entry^  and  had  better 
be  near  the  teacher's  desk.  The  windows  must  open  directly  ^ 
upon  the  oater  air,  and  must  move  easily  in  their  frames.  A 
transom  is  to  be  placed  over  the  door  of  each  room. 

'^  Blinds  (inside,  closing  with  rolling  slats)  must  be  used  to 
protect  against  the  sunlight  in  all  the  rooms.  Window-sills 
should  be  placed  at  least  four  feet  above  the  floor,  for  light 
entering  at  the  level  of  the  eyes  only  dazzles,  and  is  almost 
useless  for  illuminating  the  tops  of  desks. 

"  Ventilation. — An  air-tight  stove  exhausts  hardly  enough 
air  for  the  needs  of  one  person.  Open  fire-places  are  good, 
but  at  least  three  or  four  would  be  required  to  ventilate  a 
school-room.  A  system  of  air-flues,  two  to  each  room,  open- 
ing both  high  and  low  in  the  walls,  and  provided  with  power- 
ful suction  from  a  central  heated  shaft,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  foul  air  in  cold  weather.  Of- the 
rooms  subsidiary  to  the  school-rooms,  the  gymnasiam  is  the 
most  essential ;  it  should  contain  an  area  at  least  twice  that 
of  a  school-room,  and  need  not,  if  in  the  honse,  be  higher 
than  the  other  rooms. " 

On  the  important  question  of  near-sightedness  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  a  recent  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Cornelius  B.  Agnew  (before  the  Medico-Legal 
Society  of  New  York  city) : 

5 
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^^I  think  it  iB  very  important,  in  determining  the  eifect8*of 
Hchool  life,  that  we  Bhould  study  the  entire  life  of  the  child, 
as  fiEir  as  possible.  We  should  take  into  account  questions  of 
heredity,  and  the  hygienic  conditions,  to  which  the  child  is 
subjected  at  home,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  know  whether 
the  child  is  likely  to  be  a  good  tissue-builder.  Because,  as 
we  all  know,  the  effect  produced  by  that  part  of  the  life  of 
the  child  spent  iu  the  school-house  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  heredity  of  the  child,  and  upon  the  way  in  which 
each  particular  child  builds  its  tissues.  Many  things,  which 
might  produce  conditions  grave  in  character  in  children  of 
less  stamina,  may  be  borne  with  impunity  by  the  robust. 
There  is  difficulty  in  separating  the  effects  produced  in  school 
houses  from  those  produced  by  hereditary  tendencies.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  important  separation^  and  one  which 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  while  making  up  our  esti- 
mates upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  public  schools. 

^'  I  was  very  much  interested  in  the  reports  of  Cohn,  of 
Breslau,  published  many  years  ago,  containing  observationa 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  eyes  of  children  in  the  villages  sur- 
rounding that  city,  and  in  the  school-houses  of  the  city,  and 
in  its  University.  He  found  that,  among  the  children  in  the 
villages,  the  amount  of  near-sightedness  was  very  smaU — not 
exceeding  two  per  cent.  He  made  this  result  a  basis  for 
further  operations,  assuming  that  two  per  cent,  might  be  ac- 
cepted  as  indicating  as  near  an  approach  to  the  normal  eye 
as  found  anywhere,  and  continued  his  examinations  through 
the  primary  and  other  schools  of  the  dty  of  Breslau,  and  into 
its  University.  He  found  through  all  the  schools,  as  they 
rose  in  grade,  a  progressive  near-sightedness  among  the 
pupils,  until  the  University  was  reached,  where  it  was  found 
to  be  present  in  a  most  appalling  ratio,  reaching  as  high — ^if 
memory  serves  me — as  sixty  or  seventy  per  cent.  Now  we 
all  know  that  the  peasant  children  in  that  country  live  in  a 
state  of  comparative  simplicity,  and  do  not  use  their  eyes  to 
any  great  extent  upon  work  which  involves  strain.    Other 
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obiS(ervers,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  followed  with  observa- 
tions made  in  the  same  direction,  and  reached  nearly  the  same 
results.  When  I  came  to  consider  the  subject  here,  and 
talked  to  some  of  my  friends  concerning  it,  I  was  met  with 
the  statement  that  in  this  country  the  conditions  were  pecu- 
liarly fftvorable  for  the  children ;  that  in  Germany  the  dietary 
was  not  as  good  as  here ;  that  the  school-houses  were  not  so 
well  built;  that  there  was  a  system  of  education  in  that 
country  which  was  much  more  severe  than  that  in  practical 
operation  here,  and  that  the  children  were  put  in  those  schools, 
and  kept  under  that  system  continuously,  from  the  tender  age 
of  six  or  seven  years  until  they  had  passed  through  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  that  this  continuous  strain,  added  to  the  danger- 
ous sanitary  construction  of  the  school-houses,  and  the  de- 
ficient salubrity  of  the  homes,  produced  a  state  of  affairs 
which  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  present  in  this  country. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  I  was  not  able  to  accept  such  a  state- 
ment, and  it  occurred  to  me  to  have  tables  arranged  like 
those  of  Gohn,  aod  try  and  have  observations  made  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  also  in  the  cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Oin- 
cinnati.  I  selected  New  York  as  the  great  metropolis,  suppos- 
ing that  the  children  of  its  population  would  perhaps  show 
as  quickly  as  those  of  any  other  city,  the  effect  of  straining 
the  eye ;  and  then  taking  the  children  in  a  city  like  Brooklyn, 
a  city  which  is  a  little  more  provincial  than  New  York ;  and 
lastly  Oincinnati,  where  perhaps  less  strain  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  eyes  of  the  children  than  in  either  New  York 
or  Brooklyn. 

*^  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  Drs.  Front  and  Matthewson, 
of  Brooklyn,  and  asked  them  to  obtain  admission  to  the  best 
schools  of  that  city — schools  in  which  the  drill  was  most  un- 
relenting. I  also  sent  some  of  the  tables  to  Dr.  E.  Williams, 
of  Cincinnati.  Drs.  Ay  res  and  Williams  examined  the  eyes 
of  a  large  number  of  children  in  the  schools  of  that  city,  tak- 
ing, without  special^  selection,  children  from  the  primary, 
intermediate,  and  high  schools.    In  that  manner  he  examined 
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the  eyes  of  children  who  were  quite  young,  and  from  that  up 
to  the  age  at  which  boys  wei'e  sent  into  colleges.    Some  of 

* 

the  tables  were  also  given  to  Dr.  W.  Cheatham,  tlie  house- 
physician  of  the  Manhattan  Eye  Ho8]>ital,  New  York,  and  he 
was  given  permission  to  make  similar  examinations  in  the 
New  York  College.  That  college  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  boj's  reach  it  by  merit,  and  they 
may  be  considered— so  to  speak — as  the  cream  of  the  system. 
"  When  these  tables  were  returned,  and  the  observations 
summed  up,  it  was  found  that  the  result  obtained  in  New 
York,  Brooklyn,  and  Cincinnati  had  a  striking  correspoDd* 
ence  to  those  obtained  in  Breslau';  and  that  near-sightedness 
increased  as  we  ascend  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  schools 
in  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Cincinnati,  in  about  the  same 
i-atio  as  in  the  city  of  Breslau.  We,  of  course,  then  immedi- 
ately rejected  the  idea  that  the  children  of  Breslau  and  ita 
vicinity  were  under  influences  peculiar  to  that  country.  I 
tUen  felt  very  desirous  of  arriving  at  some  conclusion,  if  pos- 
sible, as  to  how  far  the  system  of  education  generally  pursued 
in  our  schools  might  be  charged  with  bringing  about,  in  the 
eyes  of  scholars,  a  state  of  affairs  which  intelligent  persons 
would  be  compelled  to  regard  as  objectionable.  Now,  while 
I  recognized  that  this  general  increase  of  ne^r-sightedness 
was  deplorable,  I  by  no  me^ns  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  schools  themselves  were  to  blame  in  this  country,  in 
so  great  degree  as  previously  supposed,  and  as  many  allege. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  work  done  in  schools  may  come  in 
as  a  large  factor  in  the  production  of  this  condition  of  the 
eyes,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
exact  value  of  the  factor.  Statistics  are  like  a  two-edged 
sword— they  cut  both  ways— and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
be  careful  in  making  deductions  from  them.  While,  therefore, 
there  was  found  to  be  an  increasing  amount  of  near-sighted- 
ness in  these  schools,  I  was  not  able  to  satisfy  myself  as  to 
how  much  was  due  to  conditions  existing  in  the  schools,  and 
how  much  due  to  hereditary  habits  of  life ;  in  other  words,  to 
conditions  existing  iu  the  habits  and  homes  of  the  scholars. 
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^'ProgresBive  near-siglitedness  Ih  a  disease,    A  near-sighted 
eye  is  not  a  normal  eye.    When  the  child  is  born  in  the  nor- 
mal state,  the  eye  is  not  near-sighted.    Now,  the  eye  is  an 
organ  which  is  plastic  when  the  child  is  born ;  it  is  in  a  con- 
dition to  be  changed  in  its  shape ;  its  tissues  are  in  a  condtion 
to  be  modified  by  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  organ.    Com- 
monly the  child  goes  on  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  perhaps  a  little  older,  when  it  is  observed  that  it 
has  to  hold  whatever  it  is  looking  at  a  little  nearer  to  the  eye 
than  previously,  and  then,  on  examination,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  eye  is  near  sighted.    If  you  follow  such  a  child  up 
to  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  near-sightedness  has  doubled,  and  perhaps  quadrupled. 
Now,  we  know,  by  means  of  the  -ophthalmoscope  and  other 
means,  that  the  near-sighted  eye  is  changed  from  the  spher- 
ical to  the  elliptical,  or  ovoid  form,  and  that  progressive 
myopia  is  always  marked  by  change  in  the  shape  of  the  eye. 
Inasmuch  as  the  eye  is  made  up  of  living  tissue  which  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  the  process  of  waste  and  repair,  you  can 
readily  perceive  that  the  law  inducing  the  amount  of  such 
waste  and  repair  is  very  much  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  tissue-building  process  in  each  child,  and  the  way  in 
which  that  child  uses  the  eyes.    For  example,  the  child  is 
allowed  to  sit,  perhaps  for  hours,  with  the  body  partly  bent, 
and  the  face  inclined  towards  a  book  which  rests  in  the  lap 
while  reading;  here  the  accomodation  of  the  eyes  is  taxed 
in  looking  at  a  minute  object  while  the3'  are  in  a  bad  condi- 
tion, and  all  this  time  waste  and  repair  is  going  on  as  best  as 
it  may.    The  child  would  go  blind  in  an  instaut  were  there  no 
tinsue  reproduction.    Now,  if  the  eye  is  used  while  the  body 
is  in  an  unfavorable  position,  it  cannot  be  nourished  as  it 
should  be,  and  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  eyeball 
and  the  action  of  the  cryst'alliue  lens  in  focalization  must 
bring  about  changes  which  lead  to  this  progressive  form  of 
disease.    Then  let  the  child  go  at  an  early  age  into  a  school- 
house  where  perhaps  it  will  be  placed  upon  work  with  books, 
slates  or  copy-books  which  could  be  better  done  by  means  of 
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the  blackboard  or  models,  and  again  the  eyes  are  strained, 
and  80  the  unfavorable  effects  are  continaed. 

'^  In  accordance  with  the  plan  which  has  been  detailed,  the 
eyes  of  1479  students  were  examined.  Of  these,  d30  were  in 
Cincinnati,  519  in  New  York,  and  300  in  Brooklyn. 

^^  In  Cincinnati,  the  students  examined  were  of  the  primary 
and  intermediate  schools,  and  classes  of  the  normal  and  high 
schools ;  in  New  York,  of  the  introductory^,  freshmen,  sopho- 
mores, junior  and  senior  classes  in  the  New  York  College; 
in  Brooklyn,  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  refraction  was  determined  by  trial  glasses,  and  afterwaid 
corrected  by  the  ophthalmoscope. 

^'The  first  table,  embracing  the  examinations  of  the  630 
children  in  Cincinnati,  gives,  for  the  district  schools,  209 
scholars,  and  of  these  there  were  83^  per  cent,  who  had  nat- 
ural, or  what  is  called  emmetropic  eyes.  In  those  schools 
the  near-sightedness  rate  was  10  per  cent.  In  the  interme- 
diate schools,  the  eyes  of  210  scholars  were  examined,  and  of 
these  80  per  cent,  were  natural,  and  14  per  cent,  near-sighted. 

"  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  the  eyes  of  210  students 
were  examined,  and  of  these  78  per  cent,  were  emmetropic, 
and  16  per  cent,  near-sighted. 

'^  In  the  second  table  we  have  the  results  of  examinations 
made  of  the  eyes  of  549  students  in  the  New  York  College. 

^'  In  the  introductory  classes,  57^  per  cent,  were  found 
emmetropic,  and  29  per  cent,  near-sighted. 

^^  In  the  freshman  class  42^  per  cent,  had  natural  eyes,  and 
40  per  cent,  were  near-sighted.  In  the  senior  class  50  per 
cent,  had  natural  eyes,  and  37  per  cent,  were  near-sighted. 

^'  In  the  sophomore  class  no  very  material  difference  from 
what  was  observed  in  the  preceding  classes :  but  in  the  junior 
class  37  per  cent,  had  natural  eyes,  and  56  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted. 

''In  the  third  table  we  have  the  result  of  observations 
made  upon  the  eyes  of  300  students  in  Brooklyn.  Of  those, 
there  were  found  in  the  academic  department  of  the  Poly- 
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technic  Institute  56  per  cent,  with  natural  eyes,  and  10  per 
cent,  near-sighted 

*^  In  the  collegiate  department,  158  students,  53  per  cent. 
liad  natural  eyes,  28^  per  cent,  were  near-sighted. 

^^  Summarized,  it  is  found  by  these  tables,  that  of  the 
Btndents  examined  at  Cincinnati  there  were  10  per  cent,  near- 
sighted in  the  district  schools,  14  per  cent,  in  the  intermediate 
schools,  and  16  per  cent,  in  high  schools. 

*^  Of  the  students  examined  in  the  New  York  College,  29 
per  cent,  of  the  introductory  class  were  found  to  be  near- 
sighted ;  40  per  cent,  of  the  freshman  class ;  35  per  cent,  of 
the  sophomores;  53  per  cent,  of  the  junior  class,  and  37  per 
cent,  of  the  senior  class. 

^'  Of  the  students  examined  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  near-sightedness  was  found  in  10  per  cent,  of  the 
eyes  in  the  academic  department,  and  in  28  per  cent,  in  the 
collegiate  department. 

Educational  Endowments. 

For  the  year  1875  the  donations  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  United  States  amounted  to  $3,803,143.  This  is  a  large 
decrease  from  previous  amounts.  As  stated  in  my  report  for 
1874,  the  donations  to  .  educational  purposes  for  1873, 
amounted  to  $12,081,738,  and  for  1874  the  anK)unt  was 
$11,226,977.  The  following  exhibit  shows  the  items  in  detail 
for  1874  and  1875 : 

For  1874.  For  1875. 

UniverBitles  and  Colleges $1,680,467.  $2,705,141. 

Schools  of  Science 481,804.  147,112. 

Schools  of  Theology  1,111,569.  404,356. 

Schools  of  Medicine 44,531.  72,395. 

Superior  Instruction  of  Women 241,420. 

Preparatory  Schools 723,04'\  300,675. 

Secondary  Instruction 282,031.  140,495. 

Libraries 75,442. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  C.873.  24,969'. 

Miscellaneous 1,250,500.  9,000. 

Total.  $5,907,707.  $3,803,141 
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Pnptls  netUier  Absent  nor  Tardy. 

The  following  Ib  the  list  of  pupils  who  were  not  absent  or 
tardy  for  the  two  hundred  days  of  the  scholastic  year.  The 
list  includes  those  for  1875,  as  well  as  for  1876,  as  no  publica- 
tion was  made  of  the  list  iu  the  last  report : 

Normal  School  1S76.  For  two  year* :  Sophie  Buhnuhusael,  Celia  Bal|aiif,  Luej 
Low.  For  one  ytar:  Levllla  Brady,  Celia  Caflall,  Joanna  Carroll,  AmeUa  Crole, 
Maggia  Donovan,  Jennie  Dunlap,  Laura  Dwyer,  Maggie  Fairell,  EUea  Finni- 
gan,  Maggie  Fishwiok,  Mary  Goodin,  Emnui  Greene,  Helen  H.  HiU,  Maggie 
Hughes,  Sophie  Jasper,  Lucy  Low,  MammivC.  Lynn,  MollieMann,  Sarah  MoGoire, 
Emily  Meier,  Lnella  Siohards,  Mary  Ringllng,  Adelia  Sleeper,  Sigrid  Smith,  Looisa 
Wasserman,  Emma  Whitman,  Kate  Baker,  Mary  Baker,  Fannie  Bennett,  Mary  Byne, 
Ella  Carter,  Lillie  Chattlllon,  Alice  Chibnall  Julia  D.  Dunn,  Adele  Fisae,  Fannie 
Fuller,  Stella  Fulton,  Lena  Gates,  C.  £.  Grifflth,  F^  Griffith.  Maggie  Haas,  Mollie 
Koberle,  Madeline  Lasar,  Corine  Lynch,  Mollie  Mann,  Laura  Mansfield,  Emily  Meier, 
Pauline  Peters,  Luella  Bichards,  Clara  Einglmg^  Eliaa  Bobbins,  Blanche  Boss, 
Elisabeth  Butledge,  Emma  Simms,  Marie  Stocker,  Maggie  Sullivan. 

High  School  1874-5-6.  For  three yeart:  Ida  Boyden,  Carries.  Hight,  Anna  Boyden, 
Clara  E.  Calhoun,  Jennie  F.  Chase,  Clementine  L^franchi,  Mary  A.  Moylan,  Mary 
H.  Sheperdson,  Katie  O.  Timmonds,  Adelaide  Chapman.  For  ttoo  yeart:  Anna  M. 
Wilson,  Anna  Boyden,  CHA  E.  Calhoun,  Jennie  F.  Chase,  Clementine  Laficmnchi, 
Mary  A.  Moylan,  Kate  O.  Timmonds,  Mary  H.  Sheperdson,  Adelaide  Qiapman, 
Henry  Dale,  Eugene  Macbeth,  Chas.  C.  Sprague,  Gus.  A.  Wurdeman,  Walter  B. 
Drydcn,  G.  Lansing  Morrill,  Julia  F.  Dodge,  Clara  N.  Lord,  Adelaide  W.  Bamsey, 
Benj .  T.  Savitz,  Heury  B.  Davis,  Clarence  W.  Hodge.  For  one  year :  EvaGoff,  Amelia 
Kotteck,  Ella  Thompson,  Belle  F.  Carroll,  Gussle  M.  Choisel,  Julia  T.  Dodge,  CecUia 

A.  Dwyer,  Elizabeth  J.  Edwards,  Katie  A.  Jones,  Maggie  Lack,  May  Lewis,  ClaraN. 
Lord,  Matilda  Ohnsorg,  Adelaide  W.  Bamsey,  Annie  Waney,  Ida  E.  Warner,  John 

B.  Higdon,  Jr. ,  Ernest  M.  Curtis,  Heary  B.  DavLs,  Oscar  Doering,  Chas.  Hoflknsa, 
Wm.  Hnnicke,  BenJ.  T.  SaviU,  Walter  H  Wilcox,  Theoph.  Concelman,  Frank  P. 
Crnnden,  Charles  B.  Hight,  Claranoe  W.  Hodge,  Felix  H.  Hunlcke,  Wm.  U.  Lase, 
Marcus  Marks,  BoUo  B.  Bedfleld,  Wm.  M.  Scudder,  Adolph  C.  Taussig,  John  Togel- 
sang,  Edward  B.  Woodward,  Lillie  Balmer,  Nannie  H.  Berthoud,  Alma  Brockstedt, 
Mary  B'.  Brown,  Mary  E.  Lynch,  Adelle  S.  Miller,  Emma  Bedemeyer,  Julia  F. 
Bobbins,  Helen  B.Scott,  Belle  O. Shields,  Nannie  Tarmnts,  Lizzie  M.Butler,  Alice G 
Bragg,  Lnella  Cunningham,  Bessie  Davis,  Mary  G.  Day,  l>ora  Fisse,  Fannie  £. 
Hlnchman,  Sophie  Hughes,  Emma  B.Lange,  Maggie  McWeeney, Martha  J  Montagne, 
Alices.  Fettes,  Louise Blckart,  Leila B  Smelser,  Jeannette  Stern,  Fannie  Waebtel, 
Ella  S.' Ward,  Charlotte  P.  Cozens,  Sarah  A.  Dale,  Eva  A.  Batch,  Mary  Jennings, 
Grace  A.  Kitchen,  BCattie  M.  Lare,  Amalia  Meyer,  Fannie  H.  Quesnal,  Amanda  Ton- 
der  Au,  David  C.  Breckinridge,  Henry  Meier,  D.  Castleman  Webb,  Wm.  B.  Yickroy, 
Henry  C.Thom,  A.  C.  Seeman,  George  D.  Barron,  Hugo  W.  Bartscher,  Otto  F. 
Heckelmann,  Oscar  F.  Heitmeyer,  Wm.  C.  Hudson,  James  M.  Savitz,  Wm.  Zaohiits 
Julius  Hartmann,  Htchard  Keenoy,  Walter  B.  Bianny,  Ed.  W.  Puellmann. 

FiBST  Bbakch,  Uiou  School  1875-6.  For  ttooyeare:  Bose  Shumacher.  For  one 
year:  James  Armstrong,  Hudson  Chapman,  Oscai*  F.  Heitmeyer,  Herman  Sutter, 
Julia  Albeltz,  Louisa  Craig,  Annie  Davies,  Louise  Gernhardt,  Lillie  Harris,  Nellie 
Harris,  Adelia  Hayden,  Adeline  K.  Meyer,  Maggie  Sullivan,  Otto  Bruns,  Deaait 
Byrne,  Louis  Dehner,  William  Hettel,  Alfired  Laverdure,  Henry  A.  Schulze,  Lilbon 
Shields,  GreorgeE.  Young,  Josephine  Ambmster,  Cecilia  L.  Benda,  Edith  Beremaa, 
Mary  Byrne,  Julia  Clarke,  Eramn  L.  Ferguson,  Hattie  Glair,  Susie  Lebens,  Mlanie 
£.  Mulford,  Katie  O'Uouueli,  Auultee  Itibot,  Susie  Seymour,  Valeriee  rolkaoz. 
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Sbookd  Bbakcb,  Hiob  School  1876-6.  Fw  two  y9ar%:  George  D.  Barron,  Alfted 
B .  Cli«pinan,  Mary  G.  Day.  For  one  year :  Julia  Bohl,  Theodore  Conradee,  Edward 
Conrades,  Jamea  R.  Foster,  Soptai  i  C.  Hughes,  Frank  L.  MUner,  Jeanetto  Stem, 
Kannie  Trigg,  Tillic  Weber,  £ila  Ward,  Henry  A.  Jaoot,  Washington  Minor,  John 
Hogers,  William  Swabe,  Charles  Vander  An,  George  B.  Wilson,  John  Mars. 

Third  Braitch,  High  School  1874-5-6.  For  two  year* :  Willie  Porter.  For  one 
year:  Lowry  Biggers,  Adelle  Fisse,  Eva  Hatcli,  Budolph  Hoeppner,  August 
Hunicke,  L.  Hassendeubel,  Whitlieid  Massingale,  Carrie  Lowe,  Martha  Stark,  Emma 
'Williams,  William  Zacritz,  Henry  Vogel.  Moggie  McWeeny,  Carrie  Weiner,  Laura 
Skrainka,  €lara  Skrainka,  OttUie  Eisenhardt,  Corrinne  Speok,  Emilie  Speck,  Charles 
Gallenkamp,  Gustav  Wamsguns,  George  Appel,  Sam'lB.  Bumaugh,  Louis  Hufnagle, 
•Fallus  Schwars,  Emil  Gessler,  John  Lund,  Oscar  Hecker,  Elias  Greene. 

Fifth  Branch,  High  School  1875.    For  two  yean :  Belle  MoNalr,  BenJ .  Ahrons. 

Ajus  School  1874-5-6.  For  three  year* :  Leo  Gieuelmann.  For  tioo  years :  Charles 
Cm.  Hyatt,  Theodore  Gieazelman,  Gubtav  Table,  Louisa  Fish  beck.  For  one  year: 
Theodore  Howmiller,  William  Drees,  John  Buhl,  Lina  Kirsten,  Mollio  Smith,  Bosa 
Baur,  Emma  Winter,  Flora  Marah,  Louisa  Hyatt,  John  Hotto,  August  Lucking, 
Albert  Kleluschmldt,  Wm.  Lamport,  LouUa  Beinker,  Annie  Walmker,  Ella  Hemp- 
hill, Lizzie  Teuteberg,  Anuie  Hedges,  Susie  Stoddard,  Florence  Hyatt,  Martha  Hall, 
Emma  Vahle,  Lina  Relnker. 

Bates  School  1874-5-6.  For  four  years:  Frank  Bosoman.  For  two  years:  Annie 
Uahr,  Henry  Tcschner  For  one  year:  Nellie  Locken,  Pauline  Schuler,  Lizzie  Klr- 
nen,  EmmaOhnemus,  Susie  Mitchell,  Maggie  LauiT,  Hattie  Mudge,  Jeannie  Mudge, 
Mina  Finke,  Tillie  Davids,  Meta  Deacher,  Annie  Brockmeyer,  Georgie  Denning,  Mary 
Gerahty,  Belle  Decker,  Frank  Boseman,  Conrad  Lanff,  Thomas  Bourke,  Jno.  Mar- 
graaf,  Jno.  Hyues,  Jno.  Lockett,  Andrew  Whalen,  Jno.  O'Harra,  Ella  Crawley  Jno. 
flagerty,  Willie  Murphy,  Henry  Tischner,  Jacob  Grassmuck,  Edward  Tischnor,  Jno. 
TiBchner,  Thomas  Spllker,  George  Parker,  Mary  Barth,  Mary  rfopetz,  Louisa  Kopetz, 
Aonie  Maher,Katle  McCosh, Louisa  Judd,  Lizzie  TiCep,  Susie  Klrnen,  Amelia  Klrnen. 

Bbhtok  School  1875-6.  For  two  years:  Laura  Steil,  Edna  Garvin.  Fur  one  year: 
Maggie  Parle,  Cornelia  Scott,  Gertrude  Meyer,  Amelia  Carara,  Alvlne  Diokelman, 
£nima  Pcrshbeoker,  Julia  Bibot,  Bosa  Smith,  Florence  Caflkll,  Mary  Pommer,  Lillie 
Bathgate,  Emma  Cornwall,  Clara  Casper,  Emma  Vlerther,  Laura  Trlschell,  Tillie 
Blschoff,  Mary  Collins,  Alice  Stout,  Maud  Close,  Bose  Besancom,  Josephine  Gerdella, 
Maggie  Coyle,  Henry  Luytics,  George  Lamb,  Hurry  Zahn,  Archie  Wilson,  Eddie 
Bruns,  WiUie  Shlnkle,  Clarence  Schoup,  Charles  Long,  Eddie  Wolff,  George  Wag- 
goner, Charles  Weber,  George  Spalding,  Eddie  Davls.Charles  Smith,  Harry  Wagoner. 

Blow  School  1875-6:  For  one  year:  Thomiis  Ahrens,  Julia  Byerd,  John  Duncan, 
Lillie  Cander,  Bertha  Mueler. 

Cars  School  1874-5-6.  For  three  years :  John  H.  Bergman n.  For  two  y*ars :  John 
Egll,  George  Meers.  For  oru  year :  Louisa  Sennewald,  Annie  Moll,  Laura  Bupenthal, 
Willie  Henschen,  Samuel  Buschman,  Adulph  Goergen,  Nora  Galrin,  Louisa  Langton, 
Ida  Bohl,  Bowena  Barnes,  Lydia  Humuiert,  Maggie  Volk,  Carrie  Kohlmeier,  Bosa 
Miller,  Louisa  Tholl,  Annie  Asums,  Liizie  Melitzer,  Emma  Wicdmann,  Henry 
Beclkinann  August  Llcht. 

Carr  Lank  School  1874-5-6.  For  two  years:  Sarah  Taylor,  Alwlna  Hertwlg,  Harry 
Dums.  For  one  year:  Hattlo  Whittle,  Julia  Sullivan,  Bicliard  Boren,  Chas.  Bach- 
man,  Belle  Brant,  Lee  Hern Icher,  Augubt  Gossel,  Annie  Taylor,  Cora  Bichards,  Liz- 
zie Sylvesrer,  Lizzie  Krauth,  Augasta  Haase,  August  Bosse,  Emma  Laher,  Ellen 
Shun,  MaryB.  Murphy,  Theresa  Gog,  OitoGrunalto,  Maggie  Ward,  Mary  McClure, 
Gertrude  Mackay,  Emma  Kimmel,  Nellie  Man, NinaEttman,  Patrick  McGuire,  Maggie 
Bradford,  Minnie  Drjden,  Hunnah  Diehl,  Matilda  Kinomel,  Alice  Dean  George 
Dependahl,  Bobert  Zorcher,  Albert  Widmar,  Maggie  Burkhardt,  Louisa  Luhm,Henry 
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Mueller,  Anna  Gnssnuui,  Christian  Kreyllng,  ChariMHeck,  William  Scglinger, 
Hartwif ,  Willie  Strttton,  Willie  Weigle,  Lena  Klnaler,  Sallie  Goldstein,  Katte  Tiglic» 

Ghaa.  Graasman,  Frank  Wachter,  Freddie  Seigman,  Fred.  Maachmeyer. 

• 
Cabboll  School  1874-5-6.    For  three  years :   Hnlda  Horn .     For  two  fteart :    Williaa 

Appel,  Oarolina  Gebhaxdt  Oaroline  I>orlng,Lina  Kron,  Emily  Moakop.   For  o«e  ytar - 

Frits  Ertist,    Charles  Appel,  Fritz    Lippelt,  George  Horn,  Frank  Baar,  Angnst 

Hombeek,  Arthur  Heldel,  Oscar  LeiUer,  William  Schmidt,   William  Moakop,  Joha 

Haatetter,  Ida  Fischer,  Emelia  Eyermann, '  Mary  Brewer,  Emily  Moekop,  Amawds 

Gutwold,  Anna  Smith, Theckla  Scbekel,  Carrie  Bierbrauer,  Louisa  Held,  Max  Saemaa 

William  Flass,  William  Klein,  Gustave  Weber,  William  Ludwig,  Chartoa  Letrii, 

Adolph  Plass,  Stephen  Klein,  George  Ludwig,  Michael  EUeperman,   Edwin  Godioa. 

William  Wishart,  Louis  Uermannes,  Henry  Blind,  William  Koch,  Christi»n  Sdwder, 

Charles  Decker,  Charles  Karg,  Louis  Hartmann,  Charles  Vogel,  Anna  Gehnag, 

Avgosta  Winkler,  lieqa  Richert,  Maggie  Uahn,  Henrietta  Klein. 

CH4IIX.SBS  SoaooL  1874-6-6.  For  one  year :  Kate  Miller,  Louis  Boehl,  Robert  Fiaake. 
OnstaTe  Kessler,  Louis  Moser,  Mary  BorghoeAier,  Sophia  Hi^rtnng,  Emma  Gockd. 
Annie  Grensebach . 

Cboutbau  School  lfl7ft-6.  Jennie  Monrot,  Hugh  McMahon,  GuataT  Lindhont, 
Willlie  Minderman,  Charles  Mlnderman,  Henry  Koenneker,  George  Hammersmith, 
Thomas  Mercer,  Lena  Stadtmiller. 

GLAr  School  1875-6.  Fortwoyeart:  John  Zeip,  Willie  Bussaak,  Charies  Oirtmaa, 
Louis  Bussaok,  LisxieFortlunan.  For  one  yenr:  Bertha  Albus,  Clara  Hack,  Losa 
Forihman,  Julia  Ward,  Lily  Diesel,  Mary  Simmon,  John  Obert,  Ingham  Whitehill, 
Henry  Priesmeyer,  Frank  Simmon,  Maggie  Mitchell,  Sophie  Nackenhorat,  Angosta 
Kohlbry,  Clara  Heisler.  Sadie  Beayls,  Nellie  Edom,  Kattie  Bussack,  Loin  Stmtgeoa. 
Harry  Kentnor,  Louis  A.  Bohatsch,  Wm  Hach,  Bruno  Schroeter,  Arthur  Bohataoh, 
Robert  Cobb,  Chas.  Nordbaus,  August  Winter,  T^na  Dietrich,  Emma  Busaaek,  Nellie 
Kehrman,  Clay  Bording,  Clay  bum  Deaton. 

Cuirroif  School  1874-5-6.  For  two  years:  George  Guerdon,  Osoar  Mackwits,  Her- 
man Danuner,  Arthur  Hartman .  For  one  year :  Kate  Henry,  Henry  GriesbaehtMaiy 
Horan,  August  Bochman,  Annie  Coop,  Jennie  Heiinark,  Sophia  Schroeder,  Fcaaeis 
Smith,  Katie  Gtartenbanm,  August  Breidenbach,  Herman  Sellner,  Annie  Fowler. 
Charles  Bupple,  Tillie  Overi^tolts,  Amelia  Leigh,  Robert  Gempp,  August  Grannea- 
man,  Katie  Gnordon,  Lillie  Hartman,  Emma  Haas,  John  Haas,  Otto  Lionbeig. 

CoMPTON  School  1874-5-6.  For  three  yoare :  Julius  Griesbach .  For  too  yoart :  Fraa- 
ois  Griesbach,  Biary  Griesbach,  Samuel  Wanen. 

Dn  Pbbbs  School  1875-6.    None. 

DiTOLL  School  1874-5-6.  For  tioo  years :  Mary  Foley.  For  one  year:  Ida  Meyer. 
Josephine  Helbig,  Eddie  Williamson,  Albert  Goff,  Katie  Pierce,  Lena  Phillips,  Gnes 
Wilcox,  Rosa  Miller,  Gussie  Helbig,  Annie  Knower,  Mary  Kweker,  Bertha  Sehaaper, 
Annie  DeYoung,  Wm.  Richards. 

Douam  School  1875-6.    Louis  Milgus,  John  Wels,  Matilda  Foth. 

Douglas  ScHOOLl874-6-6.    For  Jive  years :    Wm.  Dale,  Alfred  Dale.    F^r  om  year: 
John  Barsaloux,  Sallie  Marquis,  Emma  Dale,  Julia  Leudlnghaus,  He&iy  Banneysr 
Frank  Dugal,  August  Miller,  Willie  Meyer. 

Bads  School  1874-5-6.  For  two  years :  Alex  Heitmeyer.  For  one  year:  Lulu  Beai^ 
ick,  Ada  Jacquenim,  Celia  CoUlgan,  Lillie  Brown,  Carrie  Eiffert,  Frank  Newman, 
Richard  Lowenstein. 

Eliot  School  1874-6-6.  For  six  years .  Sarah  WiUmore .  F6r  two  years :  Ida  Mailer. 
Adele  Mass,  BmUy  Sproule,  Alfred  Caflkll.  For  one  year:  Mary  Ash,  EmerMa 
Bacon,  DelU Block,  Ida  Diamant,  Belle  Ettel,  Bertha  Ehbicb,  WUlie  Bxhardt,  Mary 
Fogerty,  EUa  Garriott,  HatUe  Hewitt,  Wannie  Leister,  Mary  Murphy,  Otada6«lbnft> 
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GeoTgv  Soblllfaig,  HanrietU  Scbulte,  Hattle  Vonderui,  T«itzle  Yondermn,  Annto 
Weigftnd,  Lizsle  CAspari,  Eddie  Bisgt,  Eddie  Jlaghi,  Mary  Fltppln,  Annie  Gerling, 
Blanche  Flippin,  FnnoeeHeldenny,  Generere  Hebert,  TiUle  Hellnum,  Henry  Llnd- 
hresi,  Cornellns  McGilway,  Louis  Marx,  Ernest  Mnell«r,  Louis  Mayo,  Henry  Puschi 
Linnie  Lynimes,  Unloe  WiUmore. 

Btuubtt  ScBooL  1874-6-9.  For  four  yeart :  Missouri  Baymond,  Alfred  NowakowskI, 
Oarrie  Baymond.  For  three  yeare :  John  Day,  OlWla  Day,  Sarah  Arohshoeffer,  Clara 
BaymondiJamesJutZyMary  Donovan,  Clara  Archshoeflter,  Jennie  Arohshoefltar,  Annie 
DoBOTan.  Far  two  years :  William  Day,  Mary  Maok,  Max  Gotthardt,  Joseph  MoGuire, 
Mary  Bnlfln,  Minnie  Schnor,  Pauline  Meyer,  Herman  Doreges,  Henry  Meyer,  John 
DonoTsn.  For  one  year :  August  Blatner,  John  Bell,  William  Barcley ,  Henry  Baur, 
Charles  Mick,  William  Lange,  Alfred  Webb,  Peter  Bnmler,  Eddie  Smith,  Harry  Eads, 
Tommy  Doyle,  Herman  Schroeder,  Robert  Bell,  Mattie  Linan,  Clara  Moore,  Annie 
McGoTem,  Clara  Yallandigham,  Alice  Pollard,  Maggie  Bnliln,  Minnie  Meyer,  Ada 
Lewis,  Mary  Mndge,  Ella  Donovan,  Llxzie  Ifanclowe,  Mary  MUbush,  Sallie  Hohen- 
tbal,  Julius  Conrad,  Augnxst  Nltchmann,  George  Dremeyer,  Julius  Arohshoelltor, 
Ctaarli*s  Bartlett,  Eddie  Meyer,  Henry  McGuire,  Frits  Siebert,  Dan.  O'Brien,  Maud 
Bemrd,  Agnes  Keenoy,  Annie  Swanson,  Annie  Muloahey,  Mamie  O'Connell,  Annie 
Schneider,  Mary  Muloahey,  Liszie  Coyne,  Tillie  Dietrich,  Julia  Schneider,  Rosa 
O'Hare,  James  Haggerty,  Ophelia  Garter,  Amelia  Mick,  Mena  Miller. 

FRAHKLUf  School  1074-5-6.  For  four  year* ;  Isetta  Barsalous,  Grace  Malmene.  For 
two  yeart:  Edward  Keller,  Julius  Balr.  For  one  year:  Mamie  Kroeger,  Linda 
Ouinon,  Amanda  Marganen,  Alvina  FllBchman,  Kate  Harpke,  Rose  Brady,  Thomas 
Gredel,  Theo.  StockholT,  Frank  Curtis,  Emily  Hollknan,  Augusta  Heideman,  Agnes 
Stark,  Kae Brown,  James Bardsley,  Frank  Aafderheider,  Edward  Banker,  Thomas 
Brown,  Charles  Flaherty. 

FRAiTKLiif  Branch  1S74— 76.  Emma  Enzmger,  Pauline  Wirtz,  William  Lange,  Louis 
Wild,  George  Korlnk. 

Gaxblb  School  1874-5-6.  For  turn  yeare  :  Edward  Rimmeline,  Matilda  Sehulta. 
For  one  year:  Minnie  Speidel,  Martha  Stittell,  Addle  Krampe,  Emma  Krampie,  By- 
ron McFarland,  Herman  Beck,  Arthur  Uhl,  iCdward  Longtimm,  John  Idler,  Charles 
Voitlein,  Clement  Blankmeister,  Peter  Jorgensen.  Belle  C.  Chenot,  Cecelia  Necker, 
Louisa  Saul,  Julia  Neukomm,  Beatrice  Chinot,  Augusta  Chenot. 

Ghavois  School  1874-5-6.  For  two  ycare:  Emma  Hahn,  Louisa  Beyer.  For  one  year: 
Herman  Dippel,  Gustavo  Hahn,  George  Koenlg,  Robert  Beliar. 

Hamilton  School  1874-5-6.  For  one  year:  Wm.  Flassman,  Maggie  McOabe,  Mollie 
May,  WillioMay,  John  Tracy,  Augusta  Boettcher,  Nellie  Kelly,  Minnie  Rhode,  Louis 
Bent. 

HomoLDT  School  1874-6r6^  For  two  yeart:  Jno.  Weber,  Albert  Bange.  For  one 
year:  Julia  Reith,  Louisa  Severin,  Lizzie  Schollmeyer,  Annie  Hosier,  Ellse  Hom- 
man,  Louisa  Christman,  Josephine  Me>'er,  Jnu.  E.  Krich,  Herman  Giiess- 
nieier,  Jacob  PalTel,  Frank  Zepf,  Geo.  Zepf,  Walter  Brookstedt,  Chas.  Schllchtlng, 
Jacob  Schappe,  Fred.  Gack,  Fritz  Lowen<(tcln,  Albert  Croissant,  Franz  Echerich, 
William  Brown,  Ira  Miller,  Emma  Reichman,  Emma  Buecking,  Louisa  Vesofaky, 
Theresa  Brown,  Katie  Strele,  Mary  Buchauan,  Bertha  Banges,  Katie  Schmidt,  Louisa 
Ott,  Henry  Bastion,  Jos.  Weigand,  Robert  Paulus,  Frank  Gutwald,  WUlie  Wilde, 
Louis  Saum,  Willie  Kerr,  George  Schappe 

Irving  School  1874-5-6.  Frank  Boekmann,  Jenny  Nash,  Louis  Nlemlller,  Cyrus 
Kobbins,  Ida  Reinert,  Joseph  Guiilerlng,  George  Kippenberger,  Geo.  Nash,  Clara 
Anfderheide,  Amelia  Farrell,  Huldah  Kuhn. 

JsFFBKSON  School  1875-6.  For  four  years  :  Herman  Mardorf.  For  three  yenrt:  Geo. 
Bahrenburg,  Wm.  Mardorf,  Louis  Greenngel.  For  two  yeart:  Jessie  Wallace,  Fannie 
Harris,  Emma  Mueller,  Leota  Rust,  Emma  Burke,  William  Rast,  Fred  Zibbell,  Lena 
Ama)*,  Nellie  McCabe,  Louise  Vallet,  Jennie  Wheeler,  Jennie  Bergen, Fannie  Asema- 
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Cher,  Edward  Appenon,  EmmaDelgman,  August  Delgman,  Lizzie  Grote.  Pbr  one 
year:  John  Barrett,  Lizzie  Harris,  Ida  Bender,  Amanda  Owen,  Darid  Becker,  Jobs 
Ofbbon,  Mary  Berth,  Annie  Aaemacher,  Edward  Rummler,  Isabel  Ingram,  Emma 
Sorber,  Mary  J.  Lily,  Annie  Bessler,  Annie  Harmon,  Fred  Wagner,  George  Vallel, 
JohnChamberlin,  Barbara,  Klein,  Alice  Apperton,  Augusta  Hennann,  Bertha  Wie- 
land,  Wallace  Beeye,  William  Asemacher,  John  Devoy,  James  Gibbon,  Lizzie  Moose- 
hnnd,  Nettie  Brown,  Bertha  Sorber,  Sophia  Fleischman,  Henry  Koch,  Fraiicia  Aaaea- 
cher,  Charles  Kingaley,  Mary  Uuette,  Mary  Farley,  Emma  Morgan,  Jacob  Eckert, 
Lena  Hausmann,  Henry  Klie,  Emma  Witte,  Ida  Bohlman,  Amanda  Dickhoaer. 
Bertha  Else,  Geoige  Dayis,  Emma  Yeu*j6ch,  Christian  Bnmmler,  Richard  O'Tof^. 
Josephine  Grannon,  Mattie  Kilgore,  Augusta  Hansmann,  Mattie  Stapp,  Boaalie  Hnetie. 
Emma  Buppenthal,  Annie  Bolte,  Delia  Bunting,  Annie  Heme,  Minnie  Grobe,  Frod'k 
Wen«  Henry  Croeger,  Thomas  Booney,  Ella  Ballard,  Mary  Nictor,  Minnie  Droegc, 
Lizzie  Yogelpohl,  Josie  Gernliart,  Ada  McDonagh,  Lizzie  Jackson,  Boea  Beuier, 
George  Wolfimeyer,  Francis  Blie,  Louis  Feldnxann,  August  Streck,  Angiiat  Lohnnaa, 
Julius  Fink,  Henry  Hooker,  Frederic  Wagner,  Charles  Kasselbaum,  Hennan  Mtlto. 
Frank  Jennings,  George  Foster,  Thomas  Britton,  Minna  Kausteiner. 

Jkffzbsox  Branch  1875-6.  For  two  year 9 :  Charles  Ingraham,  George  WoUkneyer, 
Fbr  one  year:  Charles  ^uppenthal,  Cordelia  Bivets,  Henry  Sohieoter,  Louis  Corraila, 
Albert  Grifeldt,  Emma  Wagner,  William  Long,  David  Davis,  Lonls  Wentsel,  Jolhw 
Kroeger,  Loretta  Haessel,  Delia  Dickman,  Michael  M.  Hyman,  George  Miller,  Fna- 
cls  Klie,  Julius  Kruse,  Mary  Witte,  Jennie  Bead,  •Clara  Entemann,  Beika  Banker, 
Charles  Wagner,  Albert  Bahing,  William  Moltke,  Amelia  Bessler,' Mary  Meyer,  Em- 
ma Stoige,  Henry  Englebrecht,  George  Hurster,  Harry  Haper,  TilUe  Groton,  dan 
Beps. 

Laclzdb  Scbooi.  1874-5-6.  For  tteo  yeare:  Sarah  Link,  Fred  Belger,  Osear  Lips, 
Anna  Schmeli,  Bertha  Bloss,  Alfhxl  Knintzei.  For  one  year:  Louisa  Hodde,  Matikla 
Tuebner,  Nancy  Williams,  Mary  Stein,  Ida  Froelich,  Amelia  March,  Louis  Dehaer, 
Charles  Janssen,  Julius  Wehrle,  Henry  Otto,  Lonib  Pritzko,  Albert  Sohmelter,  Emile 
Wolvenderf,  Wm.  Weeman,  AlAred  Kruntzel,  Emma  Brucher,  Annie  WildermiUbe, 
Emma  Beeoker,  Louisa  Beitz,  Carrie  Diehl,  Lena  SchaalT,  Mary  Stabenow,  Emilia 
Morg,  Annie  Zenger,  Cornelia  Brucker,  Willie  Haase,  Charles  Behrens,  WflUe  Sutter 
Theodore  Philippe,  Richard  Larner,  George  Neiderer,  August  Bumes,  Adolph  Gat- 
ting,  Frank  Nouss,  Bobert  Wagner,  Willie  Brucker,  Adolph  Wolgendorf,  Tbornsi 
Williams,  Albert  Escherick,  Willie  Kasten,  Gustave  Nudner. 

Latatxttk  School  1875-6.  For  three  yeart:  Conrad  Fink,  Annie  Syka.  Fbr  omt 
year— John  Ealer,  Bertha  Gutt^*eimd,  Geo.  Hartmann,  Emma  Frick,  H.  Wisehe,  Al- 
bert W.  Hiusner,  John  Schneider,  Fred.  Flentze,  Beitha  Schumacher,  Ida  Tandegrif. 
Louisa  Pauli,  Lizzie  Yortriede,  Amelia  Berri,  Minnie  Happel,  Sophie  Cowan,  Minni^ 
Frederickson,  KateNolting,  Emma  Rlndslcoff,  Louisa  Zentel,  Valentine  Harbai,  H. 
Kless,  Frank  Harbut. 

LnrcoLN  School  1874-5-6.  For  four  years:  Ida  Steinberg.  For  three  yeare:  Alice 
Ambruster,  Louisa  Ambnistcr,  Mary  Joerder.  For  ivoo  years:  Mallie  Kennedy,  John 
Llebke.  For  one  year:  MoUie  Barron,EmmaKie8elho8t,  Austin  Keuhn, Edward  Keuhn. 
Emma  Laufer,  Dora  Kraft,  Allie  Taylor,  Edward  Kleekamp,  Amanda  Obenhao*, 
Eugene  Miller,  Julia  Cranman,  Howard  Sc«)tt,  Carrie  Werner,  l^dolph  KUgan,  Msnr 
Server,  John  Murray,  Otto  Steinberg,  William  Knecht,  Adela  Steinberg,  Hecrr 
Monahan . 

Lton  School  1875-6.  For  two  years:  George  Klein.  For  one  y^r:  Emil  Krus^, 
Frederick  Hahn,  Henry  Brinkman,  Chas.  Argeaheimer,  Albert  ileeder.  Adam  Hoff- 
man, Otto  Benjamin,  Lillie  Copeland,  Annie  Meyer,  KateDunkard,  Bertha  Weiner. 
Frederic  Gottschalk,  Harry  Watson,  Theo.  Benecke,  Willie  Winkleman,  G4^>rft 
Whittaker,  Katie  Halblaub,  Laura  Johnson,  Lizzie  West, Frieda  Piening,  LenaKokn. 

Madison  School  1875-6.  For  three  years:  Adolph  Husemann.  JFbr  two  ye&rt:  TUX^t 
Duenoemann,  Henry  Kaltenbach.  For  one  year:  Corrlne  Lynch,  Katie  Bia^iog, 
Louisa  Foelinger,  Cora  Mitchel,  Katie  Schaoht,  Bertha  Lennswald,  Loolaa  Joquel, 
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Kznma  Kleya,  Willie  Kleye,  Herman  SHnter,  August  Joqael,  Fred.  Eberharst,  Willie 
Sdiacht,  Willie  He«Hle,  Theo.  Metz,  Fritz  Wilker,  Willie  Bremmer,  Eddie  Kalk,  Jno. 
Wolde,  Lizzie  Stello,  Amelia  Finke,  Natalia  Metzgar,  Lena  Ellers,  Matilda  Marsh, 
ClArm  Woener,  Lncy  Nenhans,  Anna  Funk,  Johanna  Doennemann,  Anna  Kaiser, 
Mary  PfalT,  Otto  Qaudiach,  Geo.  Stumpf,  Adolph  Fehlman,  Fred.  Stumpf,  Adolph 
Mjtnchenhelmer,  Max  Udell,  H<irry  Hnuk,  Jno.  Wilker,  Aug.  Ellers,  Jos.  Schoell, 
JUolliePfeiffer. 

Makamac  School  1874-A.    For  one  year:  Mary  Bechtold,  Julia- Ringling. 

C Fallon  School  1874-5-0.  For  one  year:  Amelia  Hager,  John  Flottman  Pauline 
>Vieaty  Amelia  Klinthvort,  Frank  Geiselman. 

l^BABODY  School  18T4-5-6.  For  three  yearn :  Mollle  Siegel.  For  two  yean:  Mbjtj 
A.U,  Emil  Hoeppner..  For  one  year:  Albert  Seeman,  Arthur  Herrold,  Daniel  Ureen, 
A^UceChrlbnal,  Erwin  Reipschlaeger,  Alft'ed  Fuelle,  Martha  Stark,  Jennie  Switzer, 
£nima  Kadletz,  Frank  Shadoff,  Peter  Moskop,  Katie  Grosvener,  Eya  Hatch,  Minnie 
Btlfgers,  Bmil  Dienst,  Otto  Heokieraan,  Eddie  Meyer,  Oscar  Bapp,  Louis  Bechel, 
Ida  Haarstick,  Chas.  Ait,  Emil  Hoeppner,  Frank  Hardt,  Tlllle  Rapp,  Louis  Roth- 
^reiler,  Matilda  Steinwender,  Cora  Green,  Willie  Lndhoff,  Adolph  Hermanns,  Clara 
Keety,  John  Frohard,  Oscar  S^fuinot. 

PBinoBK  School  1874-5-6.  For  one  year:  Yetta Hordde,  Retta Pretzel,  Wm.  Smith, 
Ueorge  Wolff,  John  Hilmer. 

PxBTALOzzi  School  1S75-6.  For  two  years :  John  Schwerzler,  John  Zimmar.  Fw 
one  year:  Annie  Schwell,  Elizabeth  Kram,  Barbara  Herod,  Lizzie  Fernan,  Annie 
Booke,  Mary  Kamstem,  Annie  Miehenfelder,  Willie  Betzold,  Otto  Winterer,  Willie 
HolIMettar,  AlonzoPrain,  Adam  Doerr,  Geo.  Winterer,  Cha8.Eekert,  John  Schwerz- 
ler, Sophie  Wetzel,  Ida  Fleischman,  Adeline  Baehr,  John  Betzold,  Otto  Schultz, 
Bobert  Gaertner,  Frank  St.  Clair,  Willie  Geist,  Thorny  Heffenmeier. 

POFK School  1875-6.  For  one  year:  Alice  McGrath,  Christian  Stiaszacker,  Tillie 
OUtz,  Sterling  Stenart,  Richard  Little,  Frank  GliU,  John  Diemert,  Henry  Tmensteln, 
Minnie  Yetta,  Dora  Track. 

Shzfard  School  1875-6.  JVr  three  years :  Lena  Dockendorf .  For  two  years  :  Thresa 
I>OGkendorf,  Elfrida  Kahlert,  Dora  Boreal,  Henry  Schramm.  For  one  year:  Tinnie 
Wagner,  Hulda  Thul,  Henry  Kiefer,  John  Thnl,  Rosa  Marsha,  Mollie  Jones,  Frlu 
Potthoff,  Louisa  Nessel,  Tbresa  Rupp,  Thresa  Wilkinson,  Joseph  Frank,  Geo.  Volz, 
Robert  Jones,  Julia  Schoenfeld,  Albert  Schmidt,  Pauline  Emmeweger,  Augusta  Len- 
hardt,  Louisa  Fricker,  Henry  Wagner,  Carrie  Klburz,  Geo.  Kiefer,  Minnie  Dowling, 
Lizzie  Eokrick,  Annie  Ehrhardt,  TiUie  Weber,  Josephine  Wagner,  Tina  Welti. 

Stoddaju)  School  1874-5-6.  For  three  years :  Julia  Dang,  Katie  Spelbrink.  For  two 
years:  Joseph  Coyle,  Helen  Durkel,  Lucy  Gay  lord.  Becca  Turner,  Ed.  H.  Joy.  For 
OIK  year.*  Ellis  Evans,  Geo.  Graff,  Chas.  Seavers,  BenJammLoth,  Willie  Hoffhian, 
Junior  King,  Willie  Miller,  Grace  Mansfleld,  Robert  McMath,  Noble  Euston,  Hurtle 
Klyman,  Hurry  Jordan,  Geo.  Cole,  John  Luke,  Harry  Weyeth,  Sadie  Hill,  Maggie 
Baker,  Katie  Talbott,  Marian  Bell,  Saliie  Peck,  Marian  McFarland,  May  Case, Bessie 
Capelle,  Tillie  Einstein,  Mary  Mense,  Gracie  Miller,  Liszie  Jordan,  Ida  Nicholis, 
Gertrude  Dalton,  Laura  Fairchild,  Emma  Lynd,  Henrietta  Meyer,  Thresa  Cornell, 
Belle  Rankin,  Belle  Fairchild,  Saliie  Melton,  Rosa  Baker,  Emma  Ecker,  Virginia 
Gettys,  Ella  Robinson,  Jennie  Washburne,  Hebe  Wise,  Lucy  Nesbit,  Susie  Buchanan, 
Cora  Brola^ki,  Hattie  Kearney,  Jno.  Gamble,  Harry  Keady,  Jessie  Traly,  Fred. 
Sperllage,  Galtber  Clarke,  Sydney  Aloe,  John  Dickey,  Geo.  Beck,  Richard  Stinde, 

Bobert  Sturgeon,  Geo.  HaseltLne,  Bernice  Tansey,  Sherry  Hunt,  Eddie  Sehaberg. 

• 

Wkbstbr  School  1874-5-6.  For  Jive  years :  Sophie  Echman.  For  three  years :  Emma 
Slattely,  Dora  Tenteberg,  Fred.  Marx,  James  Slattery,  Octavia  Bauer.  For  two  year*: 
Edward  Meyer,  Edward  Spahr,  Nancy  Brown,  Henry  Meier,  Gustave  Schelp,  John 
Sdholtz,  Wm.  Sessinghaus,  John  Sanfort,  Sophie  Ganger,  Henry  Woesterman,  Otto 
fiaobamn,Sngenia  Enbleman,  Henry  ILrait.    For  one  year :  Jenaie  Bowawlts,  Je&nJe 
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Diggt,  Baimli  Bndihftw,  Wlltaelm  Meister,  Sophie  Doctor,  Leu  KrteKe,  Geo.  Sena- 
wiek,  ChM.  Ballent,  Annie  BeegerBt  Edward  Wennnker,  Annie  Whipping,  Beteie 
Tmmbnll,  Adolph  Wilke,  Henry  Becker,  Annie  Arterest,  Heggle  Leaver,  Angtvl 
Scoop,  tiottlaa  Spriek,  Clara  Koch,  Joe  Wetlmeyer,  (3arm  Anfderheider,  WQUe  Jea- 
nings,  Wm.  Koppleman,  Joeeph  Lnedinliaus,  Andrew  Case,  Wm.  Pelater,  CaaeUv 
Hlnch,  Merman  Baden,  Wm.  Krennlng,  Willie  Peters,  Mollie  Sollens,  Henry  Ahlert. 
Emma  Koppleman,  Alphonso  Lamberts,  Christ.  Marx,  Oara  Grote,  Jolin  Hyland, 
Lonis  Eutce,  Willie  Shanks,  Frank  Mathlas,  Chas.  A.  Beedle,  Henry  KieU, 
Jollus  Ahlert,  Chas.  Mogge,  Jessie  Hermeling,  Clara  Alters,  AlTena  Goemaa« 
Emma  Lnedinghaus,  Katie  Pipe,  Anna  Winkelmeyer,  Mary  Jolmson,  Tillie  Beynsrdt 
EUsa  Macbeth,  Annie  Evers,  Annie  Ganger,  Fred.  Gent,  Theodore  WUke,  JaoMi 
Bryant,  Christy  Elerman,  Emma  Baar,  Gustave  Brewer,  Annie  Kohn,  Ada  Bro^- 
man,  Geoige  Eberhardt,  George  Goeman,  Andte  Spier,  Jessie  Stone,  Ida  Becker,  EDea 
Smith,  August  Land,  Julius  Foengus,  Sophie  Wilmeler,  Gracy  Smith,  Ida  C.  Woert- 
knan,  Arthur  B.  Moore,  Henry  Fricks,  Harry  Beybum,  Clara  Conrson,  Pauline  I^oh 
breohts,  OttoStemler,  Johanna  Kreit,  August  Johnson,  Christ.  Siebker,  Maiy  Link, 
August  Boethmeyer,  Ssllna  Sean,  Fannie  Rooney,  Katie  Roesenger,  Edward  Sehmiedi 
Chas.  Whipping,  Wm.  Janson,  Josephine  Hermling,  August  Ebertiardt,  Hernsa 
Oberhans,  Willie  Spier,  Saddle  Berry,  Ernst  Goeman,  Henry  Wirta,  Louis  Guitv , 
Byron  Smith,  Wm.  Altemeier,  Otto  D'Amour,  Charles  Haseler. 

Smxm  School  1(174-5-6.  For  ont  year:  Maggie  Stratford,  Hattle  Smith,  Msttit 
Jameson,  Ltssie  Burke,  Horace  Mitchell,  Willie  Gray,  Willie  Jones. 

No.  2  School  1875-6.    For  one  year:  Emma  Saulisbury. 

No.  4  ScnooL  1874-5-6.  For  two  yean :  Mmtj  Cabbie.  Far  one  year:  Sarah  Turacr, 
Bobert  Madden,  Bobert  Gilman,  Henry  Cabbie,  William  Coleman,  Joeeph  Jefltesoo, 
Lewis  Hngglns. 

Ko .  5  School  1874-5-6.    None . 


THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


The  importance  of  reaching  all  of  the  popnlation  of  the 
commonity,  and  of  subjecting  it  to  the  beneficent  inflaenccB 
of  the  school,  presses  itself  upon  the  educator^  More  than 
all  is  he  concerned  for  the  children  growing  up  in  poverty 
and  crime.  Living  in  narrow,  filthy  alleys,  poorly  clad  and 
without  habits  of  cleanliness,  the  ^'  divine  sense  of  shame," 
which  Plato  makes  to  be  the  foundation  of  civilization,  is 
very  little  developed.  Self  respect  is  the  basis  of  character 
and  virtue ;  cleanliness  of  person  and  clothing  is  a  sine  qua 
non  for  its  growth  in  the  child.  The  child  who  passes  his 
years  in  the  misery  of  the  crowded  tenement  house  or  an 
alley,  becomes  early  familiar  with  all  manner  of  corruption 
and  immorality.  The  children  thus  unhappily  situated  are 
fortunate  if  they  are  placed  at  work  even  in  their  tender 
years,  and  taught  habits  of  industry,  though  deprived  of 
school  education.  The  unfortunate  ones  grow  up  in  crime. 
But  if  they  can  receive  an  education  at  school  besides  the 
education  in  useful  industry  they  are  more  than  fortunate, 
their  destiny  is  in  their  own  hands. 

In  my  report  for  1870-71 1  urged  this  point : 

^*  The  average  duration  of  the  school-life  of  a  child  in  man- 
ufacturing districts  is  only  three  entire  years.  Oommencing 
at  the  age  of  seven,  he  completes  his  school  education  at  ten. 
If  he  could  be  properly  cared  for  in  school  at  five  years  of 
age  his  school-life  would  last  five  years.  This  period  would 
suffice  to  make  a  durable  impression  on  his  life." 

^*  The  exclusion  of  pupils  under  seven  years  of  age,  to  which 
I  have  alluded  in  former  reports,  still  continues,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  formerly.    In  certain  sections  of  the  city 
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where  the  inflaenceB  are  corrapting  to  the  children^  they 
being  obliged  to  play  on  the  street,  it  is  decidedly  better  to 
have  them  in  school  at  an  early  age,  and  to  so  far  modify  the 
tasks  imposed  on  them  as  to  prevent  overstraining  their 
delicate  organisms.  The  Kindergarten  system  of  culture 
for  the  yonng  is  justly  receiving  much  attention  from  educa- 
tors everywhere.  To  it  we  must  look  for  valuable  hints  on 
the  method  of  conducting  our  instruction  in  the  lowest 
primary  grades."  The  establishment  of  an  experimental 
kindergarten  was  accordingly  recommended.  It  got  no  far- 
ther however  than  the  experiment  made  at  the  Everett  Pri- 
mary School,  wherein  some  of  the  features  of  the  kindergar- 
ten were  adopted. 

In  my  report  for  1871-72  I  again  called  attention  to  the 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  younger  children: 

"  From  his  third  year  the  child  begins  to  widen  the  sphere 
of  his  activity  so  much  as  to  extend  it  beyond  the  family 
influence.  Through  play  he  com^s  in  contact  with  children 
of  other  families,  and  soon  after  this  commences,  he  needs 
the  counterbalancing  influences  of  the  school.  Through 
contact  with  other  children  in  play — especially  where,  as 
happens  in  cities,  the  street  is  the  place  of  this  association 
— his  will  develops  powerfully,  and  something  more  is  needed 
for  its  control  than  the  mere  family  nurture. 

'^  The  regime  of  the  school  (more  general  than  that  of  the 
family)  is  needed  to  prevent  arbitrariness  and  caprice,  and 
to  secure  the  growth  of  proper  respect  for  elders  and  for 
moral  and  civil  ordinances.  That  three-fold  reverence,  that 
GoBthe  speaks  of  as  the  basis  of  all  higher  life — reverence 
for  superiors,  for  equals,  and  for  inferiors — ^is  very  difiicaU 
to  inculcate  if  the  child  remains  too  long  under  that  influence, 
without  the  training  of  the  school.  School  discipline  is 
found  to  be  far  more  potent  when  applied  at  the  age  of  five 
than  at  the  age  of  eight  years. 

*^  I  hope  another  year  will  witness  the  formation  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  small  primary  schools — founded  more  or  less 
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on  the  kindergarten  plan — to  accommodate  all  of  the  locali- 
tiee  situated  near  the  river  and  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
trictB.  A  genuine  Kindergarten,  as  an  experiment,  would 
furnish  additional  hints  to  our  teachers,  and  suggestions  to 
the  Board  enough  to  doubly  repay  the  cost  of  its  support." 

In  my  report  for  1872-73  I  alluded  again  to  the  increase  in 
oar  schools  of  the  number  of  pupils  under  the  age  of  seven 
years,  and  urged  its  importance : 

*^  We  do  not  look  so  much  to  the  gain  in  intellectual  pos- 
sessions as  to  the  training  of  the  will  into  correct  habits, 
daring  the  years  previous  to  the  seventh.  After  his  third 
year,  the  child  becomes  social  and  hungers  for  companion- 
ship. In  the  school  he  can  secure  this  with  less  danger  to 
him  than  on  the  street.  Such  careful  training  in  habits  of 
regularity,  punctuality,  industry,  cleanliness,  self-control,  and 
politeness,  as  are  given  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  and 
still  more  efBciently  in  the  well-conducted  kindergarten,  are 
of  priceless  benefit  to  the  community.  They  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  rough,  ungovernable  youths  whose  excesses  are  the 
menace  of  the  peace  of  society." 

The  offer  of  Miss  Susie  E.  Blow  to  undertake  gratuitously 
the  instruction  of  one  teacher  appointed  by  the  Board,  and 
to  supervise  and  manage  a  kindergarten  provided  the  Board 
would  furnish  the  rooms  and  a  salaried  teacher,  was  accepted 
August  26th,  1873,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Timberlake,  one  of 
the  pripnary  teachers,  was  assigned  to  a  room  in  the  new 
building  of  the  Des  Peres  School  set  apart  for  the  expeilmeut. 
Under  the  enthusiasm  and  eminent  practical  sagacity  of  Miss 
Blow  the  Kindergarten  soon  developed  surprising  results.  In 
the  following  spring  I  described  its  results  thus : 

^*  The  formation  of  habits  of  cleanliness  and'  politeness  is 
marked  and  successful.  But  the  development  of  the  intel- 
lect in  making  quantitative  or  mathematical  combinations  i:^ 
more  surprising.  Gleometry  and  arithmetic  seem  to  unfold 
simultaneously  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils.  They  are  trained 
to  exercise  their  faculties  in  recognizing  form,  shape,  and 
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number,  as  well  as  ia  designing  combinationfi  wiUi  them. 
This  training  in  the  exact  and  quantitative  is  counterbalanced 
and  compensated  by  a  discipline  of  the  phantasy  and  imagin- 
ation. Manipulation,  in  various  ways  —  drawing,  folding 
paper  into  artistic  forms,  embroidering,  construction  with 
sticks  and  softened  peas,  modeling  in  clay — ^so  as  to  train 
the  hand  and  eye,  is  practiced.  It  would  seem  as  though 
FroBbel  had  especially  in  view  the  education  of  a  race  of 
industrious  and  useful  people." 

The  first  year's  results  (1873-4)  in  the  Kindergarten  at  the 
Des  Peres  School  were  such  that  the  Board  had  no  difficulty 
in  deciding  to  continue  the  experiment  on  a  somewhat  en- 
larged basis  the  following  year  (1874-5).  A  second  room  in 
that  school  was  added  in  order  to  accommodate  the  advanced 
classes  which  remained  from  the  previous  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  rooms  for  the  new  applicants.  Besides 
this,  kindergartens  were  established  in  the  DivoUand  Ev- 
erett Schools.  In  the  latter  school  was  made  the  first  exper- 
iment of  an  afternoon  kindergarten.  Hitherto  the  kindergar- 
tens had  held  only  morning  sessions  (from  9  a.  M.  to  12:30 
the  first  year,  and  from  9  to  12  the  second).  It  was,  how- 
ever, clear  that  if  the  rooms  could  not  be  utilized  in  the 
afternoon  that  the  cost  of  buildings  for  this  purpose  would 
be  so  large  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  successful  introduc- 
tion of  the  kindergarten  into  the  public  school  system.  If 
an  afternoon  kindergarten  could  be  held  in  the  same  room 
a  saving  could  be  effected  not  only  in  room  rent,  but  also  in 
the  permanent  apparatus  necessary,  for  one  set  would  do 
for  both.  The  experiment  of  an  afternoon  kindergarten 
succeeded,  and  the  past  year  (1875-6)  has  seen  five  aflemooD 
kindergartens  in  operation. 

The  following  statistics  give  the  results  for  the  past  year : 
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ATerage  age  of  pupils  (approximate)  5  years  4  months. 

The  average  immber  of  pupils  for  each  kindergarten  is — 
enrolled,  87 ;  belonging,  44 ;  attending,  38. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  statistics  for  the  three 
years*  (the  figures  for  1874  and  1875  are  approximate) : 
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*In  the  course  of  the  year  1876-77  there  hare  been  added  to  the  kindergartens  before 
named  18  others  (nine  morning  and  nine  afternoon),  swelling  the  total  number  to  30 
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Cost  of  the  Kindergarten. 

The  cost  for  incidentAls  (i.  e.,  for  the  material  used  in  the 
occapations,  such  for  example  as  sticks,  peas,  paper  for  cat- 
ting and  pasting,  clay  [modelling,]  etc.),  in  the  kindergartens, 
is  nearly  or  qnite  met  by  the  fee  of  one  dollar  collected  qnar- 
t.erly  from  each  pupil  whose  parents  are  able  to  pay  it.  The 
cost  of  tuition,  estimated  on  the  amount  paid  as  salaries  to 
the  teachers  of  the  kindergartens,  is  as  follows  for  the  past 
year: 

Cost  for  each  pupU  enrolled* $5  76 

**  "  belonging 11  96 

The  number  '^  belonging "  should  be  explained.  After  a 
pupil  has  been  absent  three  days,  even  if  it  is  for  good  cause 
and  he  intends  to  return,  his  name  is  dropped  from  the  roll 
and  he  is  not  considered  as  belonging  until  he  returns. 

Inasmuch  as  the  tender  age  of  the  children  prevents  regu- 
larity of  attendance  throughout  the  year,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  average  cost  based  on  the  number  enrolled  is  the 
fairest  estimate.    By  reference  to  page  24  of  this  report,  it 


kindergwrtenB.    These  are  estabUshed  in  the  Clay,  Peabody,  Bates,  Eads,  Pope,  Hann- 
ilton,  Madison,  Homboldt  and  Ciinton.    The  total  enrollment  of  paplls  in  these  will 
exceed  2,400,  with  an  average  attendance  of  aboat  1,900.    Two  Superrisers  have  besa 
appointed— Mrs.  C.  J.  Hildreth  and  Miss  Cynthia  P.  Dozier,  who  inspect  the  kinder- 
gartens and  make  weekly  yrritten  reports  to  the  Superintendent,  give  weekly  lectnra 
to  the  assistants,  besides  conducting  each  a  kindergarten.    Besides  these,  there  are 
26  Directors  (two  being  in  charge  of  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  kindergartens),  four  paid  assist* 
ants  ( one  being  attached  to  each  director  who  manages  the  two  kindergartens,  one 
held  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  to  each  supexrisoi;),  asd 
155  unpaid  assistvits,  making  a  total  of  187  teachers  in  this  department.    No  onpsid 
assistant  Is  admitted  to  the  corps  until  she  has  signed  a  statement  to  the  effisct  that  sbe 
agrees  to  teach  for  one  year  without  compensation,  and  that  she  enters  the  kindergar- 
ten solely  for  the  sake  of  learning  its  theory  and  practice,  and  Uiat  she  clearly  ODder- 
stands  that  she  has  no  claim  on  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Public  Schools  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  paid  position  after  she  completes  her  training.    The  Board  issue  two  gndea 
of  diplomas:  one  certifying  to  the  ability  to  conduct  a  klndeigarten  practically,  sad 
the  other  to  the  ability  to  direct  a  kindergarten  and  instruct  assistants  in  the  art   Tb« 
diplomas  are  issued  only  to  those  who  ore,  1st,  recommended  by  the  supervisors}  dl, 
endorsed  by  a  vote  of  the  Kindergarten  Society  (oonsiBting  of  all  of  the  directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  kindergartens);  8d,  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Schools.    With  this 
three-fold  gauntlet,  it  is  thought  that  the  diploma  will  deserve  respect. 
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will  be  seen  that  the  average  cost  of  taition,  per  capita,  for 
all  pupils  in  the  public  schools  was  $13.75  for  the  past  year, 
or  ten  cents  per  day.  The  pupils  of  the  kindergarten  cost 
$5.76  per  capita,  or  about  seven  cents  per  day,  as  the  average 
attendance  of  each  for  the  year  was  only  eighty-eight  days. 

The  problem  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  kindergarten  so 
as  to  bring  it  within  the  amount  that  may  be  properly  ex- 
pended by  a  board  of  public  schools  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  solved  at  least  for  the  St.Louis  schools  in  the  present  status. 
Tuition  in  the  kindergarten  is  at  present  lower  than  in  our 
primary  schools.  This  fact  is  due  to  the  large  corps  of 
unpaid  assistants  who  at  present  find  attraction  here  for 
various  reasons.  Some  volunteer  for  the  sake  of  the  novelty 
of  the  thing,  and  because  it  seems  a  i^ethod  of  teaching 
devoid  of  the  stilF  pedantry,  rigid  discipline,  and  strict  exam- 
inations which  adhere  to  the  ordinary  school;  others  are 
filled  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm,  and  devote  themselves,  like 
missionaries,  to  a  work  which  they  believe  to  be  potent  for 
the  regeneration  of  society,  morally  and  intellectually;  others 
see  in  it  a  trade  or  profession  to  be  adopted  for  one's  live^ 
lihood. 

The  superior  advantages  which  a  large  system  of  kinder- 
gartens offers  as  a  training  school  for  teachers  cannot  fail*  to 
draw  hither,  in  the  future  as  at  present,  many  zealous  and 
capable  women  from  other  States.  Certainly  our  kindergar- 
tens are  improving  rapidly,  and  their  organization  is  becom- 
ing constantly  more  effective.* 


*The  appointment  of  the  two  811  pervison  mentioned  in  a  previous  note  has  done 
▼ery  mach  to  collect  the  results  of  experience  and  circulate  them  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. The  following  is  a  general  programme  adopted  by  the  superrisors  in  January, 
1877,  to  be  followed  by  all  the  kindergartens  as  therein  indicated: 

KINDERGABTEN  PROORAHME  FOB  lU.  AXD  IV.  QUABTEB8.. 

1st— Kindergartens  having  a  Second  Tear  Class. 

Sd— Kindergartens  commencing  the  ftrst  of  present  school  year. 

8d— Kindergartens  commencing  the  2d  of  January. 
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Conditions  of  Economy. 

Experience  has  already  taught  as  many  valuable  lessons  in 
the  matter  of  economy  in  the  management  of  kindergartens. 
If  a  well  paid  teacher  is  placed  in  charge  of  each  groap  of 
children,  the  quota  to  each  might  perhaps  be  as  large  as 
twenty-five,  although  usually  only  twelve  to  sixteen  are 
assigned  to  each.  Supposing  that  a  minimum  Salary  were 
paid  such  a  teacher  (and  in  St.  Louis  such  minimum  salary  as 
paid  to  so-called  ^^  third  assistants "  in  the  district  schools 
is  $400  for  the  first  year's  service,  $450  for  the  second,  and 
increasing  by  $50  a  year  .until  it  reaches  $600)  say  at  $400 
per  annum,  the  tuition  of  the  twenty-five  children  would  be  at 


Ut.  In  these  kindergartens  the  prognnune  for  the  "First  Division"  shoold  be  m 
follows : 

I  OIVIBIOH. 

Before  Reeeti.  After  Reeee*. 

Monday Drawing.  Folding  star  forms. 

Tuesday Peas-work .    School  of  angles .  2d  order  Pricking  of  slanting  Une. 

Wednesday  . .  .ftth  Gift.  Mats.    Teachers'  School. . 

Thursday Drawing.    Teachers'  School .  Cutting. 

Friday School   Sewing .      Tints  and  7th  Gift. 

Shades. 

For  First  Year's  Kindergarten,  I.  Division. 

Monday 3rd  Gift  Review .  Folding . 

Tuesday Peas  work.  Pricking  School. 

Wednesday  . .  4th  Gift  Lesson  Mats. 

Thursday Drawing .  Cutting . 

Friday School  of  Sewing.  Squares . 

For  a  Kindergarten  commencing  in  January.    I.  Division. 

Monday 1st  Gift  Review.  Folding. 

Tuesday Peas  work .  Outl  ine  Pricking . 

Wednesday ...  .2d  Gift  Lesson  Mats . 

Thursday Drawins:  Cutting. 

Friday Picture  Sewing .  Mats,  alternate  with  the  occupations 

in  which  children  need  practice. 

For  II.  Division  of  all  Kindergartens  except  one  commencing  in  January: 

Monday Folding.  School  of  Pricking. 

Tuesday 8rd  Gift  Review.  Peas-work. 

Wednesday . . .  .Drawing .  Cutting . 

Thursday School  of  8e wmg .  Squares . 

Friday 4th  Gift  Lesson  Mats . 
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least  $16  each.  If  the  average  number  belonging  to  each 
teacher  should  be  reduced  to  sixteen  pupils,  the  tuition  would 
Tise  to  $25  per  year.  If  teachers  were  to  receive  an  increase 
of  salary  proportionate  to  experience  so  that  the  kindergarten 
teacher  of  long  service  received  $600  per  annum,  the  tuition 
would  rise  to  $24  or  to  $37.50. 

The  first  plan  that  suggested  itself  to  us  was  to  adopt  a 
modification  of  the  Lancasterian  system.  In  a  large  room  were 
arranged  three  or  more  tables,  each  accommodating  sixteen 
pupils ;  the  experienced  teacher  was  to  take  charge  of  one  of 
these  tables  and  to  supervise  the  others  which  were  placed 
under  the  charge  of  novices  in  the  art.  It  was  thought  that 
the  director  could  receive  a  fair  salary,  and  the  assistants 
merely  nominal  ones,  and  that  by  this  device  the  expense 
could  be  brought  within  the  prescribed  limits,  so  as  not  to 
exceed  the  pro  rata  cost  of  tuition  in  the  primary  schools  of 


For  II  Division  of  Kindergarten  commencing  in  January : 

Before  Becesa,  After  Reeeu, 

Monday Folding  Outline  Pricking. 

Tae«day Ist  Gift.  Peas- work . 

Wednesday Drawing.  Cutting . 

Thursday Picture  Sewing,  Mats. 

Friday 2d  Gift  Lesson .  Picture  Sewing . 

For  III  Division  of  all  Kindergartens  except  one  commencing  in  January: 

Monday Picture  Sewing  8d  Gift  Lesson. 

Tuesday Drawing.  Mats. 

Wednesday — Outline  Pricking.  Folding. 

Thursday 2d  Gift  Beview.  Peas- work . 

Friday Cutting.  Picture  Sewing . 

For  ni  Division  of  Kindergarten  commencing  in  January : 

Monday Picture  Sewing.  1st  Gift. 

Tuesday Drawing.  Mats. 

Wednesday . . .  .Outline  Pricking.  Folding . 

Thuieday 1st  Gift .  Peas- work . 

Friday Cutting .  Picture  Sewing . 

Kindergartens  having  9d  year  Class: 

Carroll— «.m.  and  p.m.  Everett— a.m.  and  p.m. 

Garondelet— a.m.  Franklin— a.m. 

PesPcres— a.m.  Webster— a.m.  and  p.m. 
Divoti— «.m.  and  p.m. 
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the  city.  The  resalt  has  been  as  described  above.  So  many 
assistants  have  volunteered  their  services  that  no  expendi- 
ture has  been  required  for  salaries  of  assistants. 

In  the  matter  of  furniture  a  very  valuable  feature  has  been 
introduced.  Our  kindergarten  tables  were  at  first  quite  large, 
each  one  accommodating  sixteen  to  twenty -four  pupils.  They 
were  so  heavy  as  to  be  practically  immovable,  and  the  seats 
were  accordingly  fastened  to  the  floor  around  them.  Bat,  in- 
asmuch as  a  large  space  was  demanded  for  the  circle  around 
which  the  children  form  their  line  for  the  '^  games,  ^  the  prac- 
tical result  w^  that  a  room  of  standard  size  for  school  pur- 
poses (28x32  feet)  could  furnish  room  for  only  three  of  tiiese 
tables,  and  only  48  pupils  could  be  accommodated  in  a  kin- 
dergarten ;  cheap  tuition  could  not  be  obtained  in  this  way. 
It  seemed  as  though  one-half  of  the  room  must  remain  un- 
utilized. While  the  children  were  at  their  '^  games  "  the  part  of 
the  room  occupied  by  the  tables  was  unused,  and  while  at 
their  "  occupations ''  the  space  left  for  the  circle  was  not 
used.  At  the  Centennial  Exhibition*"  Miss  Blow  (who  had 
expended  much  of  her  own  time  and  money  in  the  preparation 
of  the  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  exhibit),  procured  a  small 
table  and  chair  suitable  for  one  pui)il  (such  as  are  manu- 
factured and  sold  by  E.  Steiger  of  New  York).  The  thought 
suggested  itself  <  that  a  table  somewhat  larger  so  as  to  accom- 
modate twb  pupils  would  have  the  advantage,  that  it 
could  be  easily  moved  and  placed  anywhere  in  the  room, 
and  combined  with  others  so  as  to  make  a  large  table  of 
any  size  needed  for  the  occupations,  and  then  when 
the  space  should  be  required  for  the  circle*  on  which  tlie 
games  are  played,  these  small  tables  could  be  removed  from 
their  combination  and  with  the  chairs  be  placed  close  to  the 
wall  around  the  room.    This  style  of  furniture   would  also 


*  The  St.  Louis  Kindergarten  exhibit  received  an  award  from  the  United  States  Cen- 
tennial Commission  decreed  to  the  St.  Iiouis  Board  of  Edneation  "  For  exeeneaoe  of 
work  and  for  the  eAtablinhment  of  kinderH;artens  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  syatom.*' 
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possess  other  advantages ;  for  the  director  could  at  will  form, 
by  combining  the  small  tables,  large  tables  of  any  size  to  salt 
the  wants  of  classification  as  well  as  to  provide  a  division  of 
pupils  for  each  one  of  her  assistants.*  The  tables  and  chairs 
also  could  be  moved  by  the  pupils  and  arranged  according 
to  taste  and  convenience. 

The  attendance  of  kindergarten  children  upon  school  dur- 
ing the  inclement  season  of  the  year  is  of  course  not  so 
regular  as  that  of  children  in  the  primary  and  Grammar 
schools.  The  course  of  study  will  doubtless  have  to  be 
modified  somewhat  with  reference  to  this  fact  when  expe- 
rience has  furnished  us  the  exact  conditions  of  the  prob- 
lem. The  fall  and  spring  months  are  the  ones  specially 
adapted,  with  us,  for  kindergarten  instruction.  In  more 
northern  climates  June  may  be  substituted  for  March,  but 
our  schools  close  early  in  June  for  the  summer.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  feasible  to  close  the  kindergarten  during  the  winter 
months,  were  it  possible  to  utilize  the  rooms  to  any  other 
purpose  and  to  employ  the  teachers  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment of  our  schools.  This  however  is  not  a  pressing  ques- 
tion so  long  as  the  age  for  admission  is  fixed  at  five  years  as 
has  been  done  in  our  schools. 

Again  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  unpaid  assistants,  there^ 
is  this  view  to  be  urged:  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  training 
which  the  assistant  teachers  have  to  pass  through  is  of  the 
utmost  value  to  them  as  an  education  fitting  them  for  the 
duties  of  the  family.  An  apprenticeship  of  a  year  or  two 
years  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  '^  finish  "  to  the 


*  This  plan  wu  adopted  by  the  building  committee  of  the  Board,  at  tint  In  a  Itew 
kindergartens  as  an  experiment^  and  afterwards  in  all .  The  capaoity  of  each  room 
has  by  this  means  been  so  increased  ihjit  where  formerly  only  40  were  accommodated, 
now  70  are  provided  for  with  greater  facility.  The  practice  of  maving  the  tables  and 
chairs  and  arranging  the  same  according  to  tastefal  designs  has  added  a  new  '  *  ooea- 
pation  "  to  the  list  given  by  Froebel .  The  tables  used  are  of  the  following  dimen- 
tioas  :  length  36  Inches;  width,  20  Inches;  height  21  inches;  chairs  of  two  sixes, 
respectively  12  inches  and  11  inches  Trom  seat  to  floor.  The  tables  are  marked  off  into 
squares  of  one  Inch  in  dimension. 
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education  of  a  girl.  Such  a  training  would  develop  habits  of 
industry,  neatness,  order,  manual  skill,  ability  to  supervise 
and  direct  the  labor  of  domestic  servants  and  to  secure  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  the  ability  to  train  and  educate  the  children 
of  the  family.  The  course  of  study  connected  with  this 
training  would  elevate  and  broaden  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and 
discipline  the  power  of  thought.  The  possession  of  the 
theory  and  art  of  the  kindergarten  of  course  would  have  the 
incidental  advantage  that  its  possessor  would  have  a  means 
of  livelihood  in  case  she  were  obliged  at  any  time  by 
untoward  fortune  to  support  herself. 

Dangers  in  Management. 

The  two  dangers  incident  to  the  management  of  kindergar- 
tens connected  with  a  system  of  public  schools  are,  firBt^  the 
tendency  to  introduce  the  strict  discipline  that  is  found 
wholesome  (If  not  indispensable)  in  the  regular  school  work. 
To  thus  stiffen  and  formalize  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  is 
to  destroy  its  best  results.  Second:  There  is  the  danger  that 
the  freedom  from  constraint  in  the  kindergarten  may  be 
allowed  to  go  so  far  as  to  demoralize  the  children.  If  the 
children  that  are  inclined  to  mischief  are  not  restrained,  no 
evil  habits  can  be  corrected,  but  on  the  contrary  all  of  the 
children  will  be  exposed  to  their  influence.  From  day  to  day 
the  evil-disposed  children  will  be  brought  into  contact  with 
fellow  pupils  who  display,  without  repression,  habits  of  rude- 
ness and  violence,  of  the  use  of  improper  language,  of  inter- 
ference with  the  work  of  others.  There  is  no  wonder  that  a 
kindergarten  wherein  children  are  allowed  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  a  regular  "occupation"  or  "game"  by  private 
quarrels  or  play  with  each  other,  by  conversation  about  other 
matters  than  the  work  before  them,  by  rude  talk  or  the  indul- 
gence of  caprice,  has  been  proscribed  by  the  school  teachers 
who  received  these  children  into  their  classes  after  graduation 
from  the  kindergartens.  Weeds  had  grown  apace,  and  the 
primary  teachers  were  caused  much  trouble  and  pains  to 
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eradicate  habit«  which  should  never  have  been  allowed  to 
form.  It  is  easy  to  find  kindergartens  where  too  much  sen- 
timentalism  prevails  on  the  paradisaical  nature  of  childhood 
that  are  schools  of  corruption  from  first  to  last.  Instead  of 
holding  fast  to  the  good,  they  allow  caprice  and  passion  to 
develop  and  choke  the  growth  of  rationality  and  self-sacri- 
fice upon  which  civilized  life  is  based. 

To  consider  the  grounds  of  these  two  dangers  we  must 
briefly  discuss  the  psychological  theory  of  the  kindergarten, 
and  especially  the  function  of  play  in  the  child's  develop- 
ment. 

Play, 

The  necessity  for  physical  exercise  in  the  growing  organism 
is  well  understood,  and  its  nature  and  limits  generally  pre- 
scribed rationally.  But  the  exercise  of  the  will  and  the 
mode  of  its  training  are  not  so  well  understood.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  have  periods  of  repose  for  the  body ;  something  simi- 
lar is  demanded  by  the  will.  There  must  be  a  repose  from 
its  tension.  The  question  of  rest  through  alternation  of 
studies  is  also  to  be  considered  in  this  connection.  All  vig- 
orous action  involves  the  tension  of  the  will.  Calisthenics  or 
gymnastics  demand  an  exercise  of  the  will  quite  as  much  as 
mental  arithmetic.  The  alternation  from  mental  arithmetic 
to  calisthenics  is  indeed  not  much  ftf  a  relief  to  the  child,  for 
the  chief  activity  in  both  is  that  of  attention.  So  to  pass 
from  intellectual  tr&ining  to  moral  or  aesthetic  training  is 
likely  to  give  no  relaxation  to  the  will.  All  training  in  school 
is  accomplished  through  the  will.  Moral  training  is  will — 
training  j>ar  excellence^  and  aesthetic  training  is  a  training  of 
the  senses  into  a  perception  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  and 
must  be  accomplished  by  the  energy  of  the  pupil,  eterted  to 
transform  his  mere  inclination  into  obedience  to  prescribed 
forms  (e.  g.  the  form  of  the  new  piece  of  music  he  is  trying 
to  learn). 
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It  is  said  that  one  gas  is  a  vaennm  for  another.  Bat  one 
liquid  is  not  a  vacuum  for  another.  One  energetic  training 
does  not  furnish  rest  and  relief  for  another.  What  is 
common  to  all  species  of  training  for  culture,  whether 
of  body  or  of  mind,  is  an  earnest  fixing  of  the  attention  on 
some  external  method  or  form.  There  must  be  a  forcing 
of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  or  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body  into  some  prescribed  path.  All  such  endeavor  is 
wearying.  It* is  worse  than  wearying.  It  is  a  partial 
abnegation  of  the  self-hood  of  the  individual ;  he  renounces 
what  he  likes,  gives  up  his  specisd  inclination,  and  makes 
himself,  for  the  time  being,  a  tool  or  an  instrument  for  the 
realization  of  a  purpose  that  lies  beyond  his  immediate 
pleasure.  If  this  is  continued  without  relaxation,  it  will 
soon  develop  into  a  mechanical,  non-spiritual  dmdgeiy. 
The  slave  is  a  drudge  because  what  he  does  is  for  anotlier, 
and  he  finds  no  subjective  gratification  or  satisfaction  in 
his  toil. 

The  refuge  from  this  lies  in  play,  at  least  as  far  as  the  child 
is  concerned.  For  the  grown-up  person  it  ought  to  be  found 
in  the  varipus  forms  of  art — music,  literature,  the  drama  and 
the  plastic  arts.  For  the  child,  e&sthetic  art  demands  yet  a 
special  preparation,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  relax- 
ation as  a  subject  for  the  training  of  his  will.  Even  music — 
we  know  how  persistently  the  child  must  practice  the  scales 
and  mechanical  exercises  before  he  can  sing  or  play  in  an 
acceptable  manner. 

In  play,  the  child  cuts  loose  entirely  ftom  prescribed  tasks, 
and,  giving  scope  to  his  fancy,  becomes,  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability,  creative.  He  gratifies  his  instinct  to  subdue  natanil 
things  and  realize  his  will  upon  them.  He  makes  practical 
experiments  upon  whatever  comes  within  his  reach,  to  ascer- 
tain hiiB  faculties  and  powers,  and  the  limit  of  resistance 
which  things  offer  to  his  pleasure.  He  makes  and  breaks, 
builds  up  and  destroys ;  his  negative  activity  is  as  essential 
as  ids  constructive  activity.    His  play  contains  in  it  a  devel- 
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oping  germ.  As  soon  as  he  has  exhausted  an  object  on  its 
positive  and  negative  sides— i.  e.  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  to 
nse  it  and  destroy  it — ^his  interest  in  it  dies  away,  and  he  seeks 
a  new  plaything.  Each  plaything  is  a  type  of  some  hnman 
instrumentality,  just  as  each  nttrsery  tale  contains  the  worn 
down  boulder  oC  some  myth  dating  from  beyond  a  former 
drift-period  in  human  culture.  From  type  to  type  the  child 
proceeds  from  the  empty,  formal  playthings  to  more  concrete 
and  useful  ones,  until  at  last  his  instinct  for  play  gives  way 
to  serious  interest  in  practical  life. 

Wherein  precisely  does  play  differ  from  the  serious  occu- 
pation of  later  years  t  This  has  already  been  intimated  in 
previous  statements.  In  practical  life — the  life  of  the  indivi- 
dual in  civil  society — each  one  works  out,  or  elaborates,  some 
general  product,  not  for  his  own  exclusive,  direct  use,  but  for 
society.  Through  barter  or  exchange,  he  obtains  from  the 
community  all  the  other  products  necessary  to  him,  by  means 
of  the  single  product  that  he  creates  or  helps  at  creating. 
Practical  life  is  therefore  a  profound  mediation  wherein  each 
man  lives  for  others  and  in  turn  gets  his  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  through  their  labor.  If  he  relied  upon  his  own  toil 
exclusively  for  what  he  enjoyed;  his  enjoyments  would  be 
fewer  in  number  than  those  of  Bobinson  Crusoe  or  of  the 
savages  with  whom  he  contended.  For  Bobinson  Crusoe's 
life  was  made  possible  by  the  tools  of  civilization  saved  from 
the  wreck,  and  even  the  rudest  savages  live  in  tribes,  and 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  devoted  to  the  safety  of  the  tribe 
in  order  that  the  tribe  may  in  turn  protect  and  nourish  the 
individual.  But  the  mediation  involved  in  society  is  far  too 
deep  for  the  child  to  grasp.  Its  circle  of  return  to  the  indi- 
vidual is  too  large  for  him  to  compass  with  his  intellect.  It 
is  by  combination  and  division  of  labor  that  man  has  really 
subdued  nature  and  proved  the  might  of  spirit.  But  to  place 
the  child  at  once  in  this  system  of  industry  is  to  place  him' 
where  all  his  endeavor  apparently  serves  others  and  not 
himself.  Therefore  by  such  treatment  he  is  prevented  from 
developing  in  himself  that  feeling  of  selfhood  and  individu- 
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ality,  which  is  esBential  to  the  development  of  character.  He  is 
made  a  dnidge  and  will  continue  one.  Bat  in  play  he  realizesy 
in  an  immediate  or  direct  manner  his  independence ;  he  does 
not  act  for  or  through  somebody  else,  but  he  realizes  his  own 
selfhood  in  his  activity.  Thcdevelopment  of  different  types 
of  play  as  the  child  grows  to  youth,  and  the  youth  to  man- 
hood, consists  in  the  gradual  change  from  mere  immediate  or 
direct  exercise  of  childish  personality  upon  things,  to  the 
exercise  of  power  on  what  yields  enjoyment  only  through  the 
participation  of  others.  This  leads  to  active  interest  in  that 
complete  mediation  which  is  found  in  the  currents  of  civil 
society. 

Play  is  itself  educative.  But  its  very  character  as  play  is 
destroyed  the  moment  that  any  serious  purpose  is  connected 
with  it,  or  any  ulterior  object  introduced  into  it.  For  that 
introduces  the  very  mediation,  the  lack  of  which  distinguishes 
it  from  work. 

The  utilization  of  play  by  forming  it  into  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, is  therefore  very  liable  to  founder  on  this  rock.  Reg- 
ular system  is  the  antithesis  of  play.  Play  must  be  not  only 
constructive  but  also  destructive.  If  the  latter  phase  is  lack- 
ing, there  is  found  wanting  the  very  psychological  movement 
in  which  consists  the  realization  of  independence,  and  the 
development  of  the  feeling  of  self.  In  destroying,  the  ego 
feels  its  negative  might,  its  power  of  abstracting,  of  clearing 
up  and  removing  obstacles ;  without  this  it  never  arrives  at 
spiritual  independence. 

Were  the  kindergarten  to  ignore  this  point,  it  would  be 
liable  to  become  a  very  bad  system  of  suppressing  what  is 
most  valuable  in  childhood.  But  its  guidance  of  play  into 
prescribed  forms  is  a  suitable  transition  from  the  purely 
spontaneous  play  of  childhood  into  the  forms  of  sober  indas- 
try  and  usefulness.  The  discipline  of  the  primary  school  is 
not  so  stiff  and  formal  as  that  of  the  grammar  school,  but 
mild  as  it  is,  it  is  a  very  abrupt  and  harsh  change  from  the 
nurture  of  the  fiamily,  and  the  child  may  be  so  affected  by  the 
shock  as  to  suspend  the  healthy  growth  of  individuality. 
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Were  the  kindergarten  intended  as  a  Bubstitnte  for  the  nelf- 
education  of  the  child  in  his  spontaneons  efforts  at  play,  it 
wonld  evidently  mistake  its  own  function.  The  use  which 
the  mother  is  expected  by  Froebel  to  make  of  the  gifts  is  an 
excellent  auxiliary  in  the  child's  development,  though  it 
would  be  a  poor  substitute  for  his  own  unaided  play.  The 
goal  of  education  is  to  discipline  the  youth  into  self-sacriiice 
for  others,  and  the  renunciation  of  caprice  and  mere  pleasure 
for  rational  ends.  The  child  at  the  start  is  an  irrational  ani- 
mal ;  his  pleasure  is  his  highest  law.  Education  must  awaken 
in  him  a  consciousness  of  Beason  as  the  highest  law,  and 
make  obedience  to  reason  his  second  nature.  But  education 
must  not  do  this  so  suddenly  as  to  dwarf  his  individuality, 
by  the  suppression  of  all  personal  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  It  must  rather  develop  the  child,  through  his  self- 
interest,  from  caprice  to  a  rational  will.  The  truly  educated 
man  does  the  right,  but  not  mechanically ;  he  does  it  through 
insight  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  hence  he  feels  personal  inter- 
est in  it.  An  example  of  education  conducted  so  as  to  crush 
individuality  may  be  found  in  the  system  of  any  Oriental 
nation. 

But  on  the  other  hand  if  too  much  concession  is  made  to 
play  and  the  child's  caprice,  in  our  systems  of  education,  the 
child  may  fail  to  learn  that  paramount  respect  for  the  rational 
which  is  essential  to  civilized  life.  Hegel  says :  ^^  Education 
through  play  is  liable  to  result  in  the  evil  that  the  child 
learns  to  treat  everything  in  life  in  a  contemptuous  style. " 
Play  cannot  be  utilized  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  culture 
that  comes  from  earnest  hard  work.  Neither  can  sober  work 
alone  suffice  for  the  growth  of  the  child  into  the  man. 

Let  the  child  be  protected  in  his  spontaneous  play  as  the 
necessary  basis  for  self-activity  and  strength  of  character. 
Let  the  transition  be  made  from  this  to  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  school  by  means  of  the  kindergarten,  all  of  whose 
methods  and  appliances  are  those  of  the  conversion  of  play 
into  work,  and  the  repression  of  the  phase  of  destructiveness 
which  predominates  in  the  rudimentary  stage  of  play.    In 
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the  kindergarten  play  is  restricted  to  prescribed  limits.  l%e 
games  shall  be  these  and  not  those,  at  this  time ;  or  if  one 
pnpil  is  allowed  to  choose,  the  others  mnst  wait  for  their 
tnrns  and  not  assert  the  right  of  the  strongest.  Agun  the 
gashing  hilarity  of  the  child  is  repressed  in  the  kindergarten 
and  he  is  not  allowed  to  shout  or  give  way  to  extreme  impnl- 
ses.  Everywhere  he  meets  limits  gently  restraining  him  bat 
not  entirely  repressing  him.* 

An  examination  of  the  methods  and  appliances  of  the 
kindergarten  wUl  best  discover  in  how  far  they  are  calcu- 
lated to  meet  the  wants  of  the  child  as  a  rudimentary  being 
who  is  to  be  developed  into  a  civilized  man. 

The  OifU  and  Oeeupations, 

In  laying  out  a  course  of  study  and  practice  for  the  child, 
Froebel  has  carefully  considered  the  order  of  evolution  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind.  Not  only  is  this  species  of  evolution 
considered,  but  also  to  some  extent  the*  evolution  of  human 
inventions.  The  discovery  by  man  of  the  arts  of  construc- 
tion, (a)  for  shelter,  (b)  for  clothing,  (c)  for  ornament,  is  to  a 
certain  extent  traversed  by  the  child  in  the  kindergarten. 
And  just  as  it  has  happened  in  human  history  that  the  inven- 
tion of  the  alphabet  is  one  of  the  latest  achievements  of 
man — coming  long  after  his  invention  of  house-buildiug, 
metallurgy,  weaving,  and  the  arts  of  decoration — so  in  the 
kindergarten  the  course  of  study  and  practice  deals  with  the 
acquirement  of  these  primordial  arts  of  human  culture  and 


■'It  Ib  the  mlflinterpretatioB  of  the  tendency  of  the  klndeigarten  which  has  led  to  tb* 
opposition  of  many  respectable  educators.  The  enthufdasts  for  the  kindergarten  bava 
sometimes  lacked  discrimination  and  have  presented  its  claims  for  attention  as  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  child  is  left  by  it  entirely  to  his  natnral  impulses  without  eztmal 
restraint  8ome  moreover  lay  great  stress  on  the  paradisaical  chaiacter  of  the  chlld'f 
nature.  To  the  wise  educator  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  child  Is  an  animal 
with  tlie  possibility  of  reason.  The  family  with  its  powerful  system  of  nurture  has  tried 
its  hand  on  the  child  with  more  or  less  effect  before  he  comes  to  the  schodL  If  the 
kindergarten  does  not  aim  to  transform  the  naturalnca  of  the  child  (his  rssl  habtti, 
desires  and  impulses)  into  the  ideal  of  reason,  it  has  no  aim  worthy  of  reqwct 
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omits  all  reference  to  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  until 
the  child  has  completed  what  is  peculiar  to  the  kindergarten. 
Indeed  the  kindergarten  proper  ends  when  the  child  is  ready 
to  begin  to  learn  to  read.  That  this  should  be  so  is  reason- 
able. The  representation  of  language  is  conventional.  The 
alphabet  has  lost  its  original  symbolic  peculiarity.  The  letter 
A  is  no  longer  the  picture  of  an  ox  or  of  the  head  of  an  ox : 
nor  does  its  pronunciation  suggest  the  important  syllable  of 
our  word  ox.  B  is  no  longer  the  picture  of  a  house  (or  open 
shed)  nor  does  its  sound  suggest  to  us  the  word  for  house. 
In  the  picture-writing  of  Egypt,  each  character  was  first  a 
picture  of  the  thing  meant ;  afterwards  the  characters  began 
to  be  used  to  represent  the  important  syllables  of  the  orig- 
inal words  as  used  in  the  composition  of  other  words ;  from 
syllabic  writing  to  alphabetical,  wherein  the  symbolic  force 
became  entirely  obliterated,  was  the  final  step.  The  associa- 
tion between  words  and  letters  and  between  the  spoken  word 
and  the  written  word  is  now  entirely  conventional.  The  £ek5- 
ulty  of  recognizing  symbols  is  earliest  developed  in  the 
human  mind ;  it  is  the  root  of  intellectual  generalization  as 
well  as  of  art  and  religion.  To  go  over  from  the  symbol  to 
the  purely  conventional  indicates  an  immense  step  in  the 
growth  of  human  consciousness.  Henc^  our  primary  educa- 
tion which  begins  with  the  alphabet,  omits  all  of  that  por- 
tion of  education  which  traverses  the  periods  of  prehistoric 
culture,  to- wit :  the  invention  of  arts  and  customs  and  the 
development  of  the  Symbol  as  it  appears  in  art  and  religion. 
It  is  clear  that  if  education  in  the  school  is  to  begin  earlier, 
that  it  must  take  just  the  direction  that  Froebel  has  given  it. 
It  would  serve  no  good  purpose  to  begin  to  learn  the  alpha- 
bet at  an  earlier  period ;  for  such  an  attempt  would  suppress 
the  necessary  preliminary  growth  of  the  child  through  the 
prehistoric  era  of  culture.  But  a  school-training  in  the  arts 
and  occupations  which  form  the  presuppositions  of  civiliza- 
tion is  or  may  be  a  very  rational  thing.  These  arts  and 
occupations  are  half  inclined  towards  theory  and  intellectual 
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insight,  and  half  inclined  toward  manual  skill  and  dexterity. 
The  kindergarten  gifts,  twenty  in  number,  (as  used  in  this 
country)  are  so  arranged  as  to  develop  the  knowledge  of  solids, 
surfaces  and  lines,  and  the  piactical  ability  to  build,  to  draw 
pictures,  to  entwine  and  to  weave.* 


^Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  £.  Steiger  (24  Fiankfort  6t,  New  Yoik  City)  I  am  Abk  to 
present  here  the  following  Illustrations  and  descriptions  of  the  serezal  gifts. 


SECOND  OIFT. 

V 


FIBST  OIFT. 


For  the  youngest  children: 

Six  toft  Balls  of  various  colors,  Aim :  to 
teach  color  (primary  and  secondary) 
and  direction  (right  and  left,  up  and 
down) :  to  train  the  eye:  to  exercise  the 
hands,  arms  and  feet  in  various  plays. 


Sphere,  Cube  and  Cylinder.  Aim:  to 
teach  form:  to  direct  the  attention  of 
the  child  to  similarity  and  dissimilar- 
ity between  objects.  This  is  done  by 
pointing  out,  explaining  and  oouating 
the  sides,  comers  and  edges  of  the  cabe : 
by  shoiving  that  the  properties  of  the 
sphere,  cyunder  and  cube  are  difltetent 
on  account  of  their  difference  of  shape : 
by  pointing  out  that  the  a^partni  fbns 
of  the  sphere  is  unchanged,  from  wher- 
ever viewed,  but  that  the  apparent 
forms  of  the  cube  and  cylinder  differ 
according  to  the  point  from  which  they 
are  viewed. 


THIRD  OIFT. 


Large  Cube,  divided  into  eight  small 
cubes  of  equal  sise.  Aim :  to  illustrate 
form  and  number;  also  to  give  the  first 
Idea  of  fractions. 
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From  an  ezaminatioD  of  Ibe  "  Gifts  "  it  will  be  seeD  that 
the  first  six  are  used  to  familiarize  the  papil  with  the  varioas 

FOUKTH  GIFT. 


mm^ 


Larg*  Cub*,<UTld«l  Into  el^ht  oblong  blocks.  - 


.    It  coDilMi  of  twenty* 


FROEBEL'S  FOURTH  BUILDINO  BOX. 
Tbl*  la  a  conttnustloii  ol,  and  compUneal* 
to,  Che  Fourth  GUI.  It  Oondsti  ot  elsht 
ultoU  obloog  btocki.  three  ■tiuTlu' 
block!   divided  leogthwlie,    and    all 
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forms  of  solids  and  that  the  child  plays  ^th  them  at  boild- 
isg.  Theoretically  he  learns  conotlng,  adding,  snbtracting, 
moltiplying  and   diTiding  with  them.    The  second  gronp 


BEVENTO  GIFT. 

Quidniif  nhr  nd  triisgular  Tablati  of  poltsbed  wood.  TbCM  UbleO.  u  ml!  m  Ibc 
prevloni  GIln.'ue  dAsned  forlnnnictloii  In  rerenliiE  the  poalclaiiol  foimautd 
comblTtlai  them.  In  the  idz  preTtoui  Gltti  the  chUd  hwTlo do wlthisudi.-  bf 
the  tablels  the  plaiu  mifacea  bi«  repmenied ;  lh«e  u«  lellowed  bi  the  itratgM 
lint  Id  the  El^lh  Gift,  and  tbe  curve  in  the  Ninth  Gift. 


r  large  light-aosled  TiUnslea. 


1'.  Nine  large 
eqnlUtenl 
TTlangdefi. 


"^^^M     I.  eixtr-[our 

H.  nftT.ilx  Boalene        ^^^k         obnue«n- 

Trianglei.  ^Sk      gied  ttIui- 
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of  -gifts    incladee  four,  (Tth  to  10th),  and    concems  sur- 
faces; it  cnlminates  in  drawing.    The  seveoth  gives  the  trt- 


ElOHTH  GIFT. 

=--=/\BCD 

hr  SliEk-Lairliig.    This  Giri  con-            >k  ^^H  J^  I^^H 

oflhln  wooSea  Stlcki.  Hboul  IS  /\  I         I          ^^  I          I 

ta  iong,  to  be  cue  iDKi   t»Hoq»  f       1  I I  I        I  I I 

tin  by  Ihe  iMcher  or  pui>ll.  u  I        I  I'   '    "          I       I  l^T^ 

•Ion  mar  require.    These  SHcka.  1       i  I                   V  .J  I      \ 

m«t  or  the  preTlooi  GKOi.  ue  \/  I                    \X  I       \ 

mBd  u,  UAch  ouiaerioljropol-          -^  •  -«  <       * 

eicallan  Table  fa 

T  meaiu  ol  tbia  

OTiiIlnf  lo  the  Pio-  ^^~l  »        r"^n        ■ 

«!,SffiM    U   A  U   A 

me  the  Roman  and        l~^       P^      1^^      r^ 

■s^s&'  "•"  I  Ann 

/ZJh 


._  h  numerical  nropM- 

ttoaa  The  Muttlriltsllan  Table  fa 
pracUaiUji  l&ugbt  bT  meaiu  of  tbia 
tlKt.    - 


■babel.    Id  tbe  m 


pba] 

AnI 
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angleB,  which  form  in  Geometry  the  basis  of  all  aoalyais  of 
form.    The  eighth  gift  fdniiehes   means    of  representing 


NINTH  GIFT. 


Ring*  fbr  niiig-Li(lna.  ThllGlft  COD- 
■IMi  of  whole  anil  half  Rlngi  ol  tori- 
«i  liua,  In  win.  for  fonniog  flgiiKi. 
Theae  Blnsi.  like  tbe  BUrMM  In  the 
Blebth  Gilt,  u«  Intended  to  tewb  the 
SnlelemeDlBorfoimtiui  tnuMnc- 
tloD  10  dnwtug. 


No.  B.     nisg-Lajring. 


U  Ring*  escb,  of  3  Inchei,  J)i  Inch,  i 


1  %  Inch  diuoeter. 
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straight  liDee  and  rectilinear  surfaces ;  the  eigbth  of  arcs  of 
circles.    Then  follows  the  tenth — drawing  on  a  ruled  slate. 


Onming-SlriHHidPaMr.  The  ro»teital  used  Is.  Bret,  S-ofo  niled  In  touires,  next. 
Paper  ruled  In  mumct.  This  metbod  of  beginning  dnwlns;  it  the  moM  »j»Wm«tlc 
and  perfect  ever  Invented  for  voung  chlldnin.  It  la  Intereillng  to  note  how  tapidly, 
by  It,  eieo  the  youngest  pnpfiiadvanee. 


One  Blite.  0^  by  8>j  Inches,  gnmved  In  aqunn»  (■<  Inch  wide)  o 
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The  tntnBitioD  from  the  solid  to  the  surtace  and  it«  ideal 
representation  by  means  of  marks  is  thus  giadoal  and  com- 
plete. 


ELEVENTH  G 


Parfttntlitg'PiiMP.      A   Pftcknge  of    50  iheett   o[ 
p»er,  iT  by  8>t  Incbo.  ruled  In  aquBia  an  oru 

'  rerforatlag-Needlei  «l(b  Ehart  buidlca. 


PaTfont[ng<N'eedlea  with  long  luuidlet. 

No.  3.    Parfttntiig.    (PricUnf.) 
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The  tMrd  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth. 
The  eleventh,  or  the  perforation  of  paper,  is  introductory  to 


TWELFTH  GIFT. 


Effnbreid«riiig  Mat«rial.  The  perfor- 
ating material  is  a^ao  naed  in  this 
Gift ;  after  the  pattern  is  perforated, 
it  is  embroidered  with  colored  silk 
or  worsted  oo  cardboard. 

Blotting  Pad,  package  ot25. 


m 

m 

\i/)- 

u 

'\^^ 
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onbroidery,  which  is  given  in  the  twelfth.  This  group  con- 
tiDiies  the  general  purpose  of  the  second  gronp,  to-wit :  ibe 
representation  of  figures  by  lines. 


Wonted.  12  dlUfereDt  ooIor,  uid  3  Wonted-Meedlw  I  PBiforatlng-Nwdle^  ID  pico 
of  Bristol  Boud,  ruled  on  one  aide,  1  piece  of  Blotting  Fwptr,  10  InTn  of  wht' 
papei.lM  Dealgiu  od  U  plain,  mil  Innnictloiu. 

THIKTEEKTH  QTFT. 


PiHr  tot  Cltiig.  feuuuei  ol 
Paper  are  folded,  cat  accord- 
log  to  cerlklD  rulea.  and 
formed  Into  flgurea.  The 
child'!  IncUnalloD  lor  udnR 
the  aclMon  la  here  »  Ingenl- 
oiul;  turned  to  account  aa 
. ...^  ,g^  gratUrlng 
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The  fonrth  gronp  gives  the  important  art  of  weaving  or 
plaiting.    The  thirteenth  teaches  how  to  cut  the  paper;  the 


FOURTEENTH  G 


CDtlic  mrbce.  except  ■  musln  at  Mch 


end  to  keep  tlie  MrlpE  In  ttielr  pUces. 
A  Terr  great  variety  of  de»lgn«  A  thus 
prodUMd,  ind  tlie  InvCDtlTe  powen  ol 
Wscher  ftnd  pupil  are  conitantlj  itlm- 

Mau  about  T  Incbes  square  wiUi  aliti  and 
coneapoiidlTig  gtrliH  tor  WeavlDK.  lUu 
M  incfi  wide. 
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foarteenth  how  to  weave  paper  mats  and  baskets ;  the  fif- 
teeDth  neee  thin  slats  of  wood  for  plaiting,  and  the  six- 
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teenth  uses  the  same  jointed,  with  the  view  of  reprodamnff 
shapes.    The  seTenteeoth  and  eighteenth  gifts  nse  paper  for 


FIFTEENTH  GIFT. 


PlaHini  MiNr)*!.    PUtr  8Ut«  (*  aet).  10  Inches  lon^, 
tor  InlerUdog.  to  loim  geometrical  uid  fancy 


ling  (liriariielng  •■■(•.) 


SIXTEENTH  GIFT. 


Mated Blati.  ASetof JolntedSlativlth 
S.  e.  8  and  IB  llnki.    Foot  Jointed 
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folding  and  intertwining,  and  thns  complete  the  occupations 
which  have  for  their  object  the  construction  of  sur&ces 
from  lines  or  strips,  and  the  construction  of  vessels  of  capac- 
ity from  surfiBbces.  The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  weaving  and  plaiting  by  man,  and  its  wonderful 
ingenuity  are  rai:ely  reflected  upon  because  its  results  are  so 
familiar  to  us.  By  it  the  linear  is  converted  into  the  surface, 
and  what  is  fragile  is  made  strong  by  combination  into  the 
form  of  mutual  support.  The  maximum  of  lightness  reaches 
the  maximum  of  strength  in  the  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 
The  flfth  group  returns  to  the  construction  of  the  solid ; 
the  nineteenth  with  sticks  and  peas  representing  the  sec- 
tion and  outline ;  the  twentieth  moulding  the  actual  solid  out 
of  clay. 


SEVENTEENTH  GIFT 


Paper  fbr  Intertwining.  Fft* 
per  Stripe  of  various  coIotb, 
elRht  or  ten  inches  long, 
folded  lengthwise,  are  used 
to  represent  a  variety  of 
geometrical  as  well  as  fancy 
forms,  by  plaiting  them  ac- 
cording to  oertain  rules. 


ca^ 


EIGHTEENTH  GIFT. 


Paper  fbr  Folding .  The  material  for  Paper-Folding conslstB  of  square  .rectangular  and 
triangularpieees,  with  which  variously  shaped  objects  are  formed.  The  variety  ia 
*"    ti    im  P'^P*'^  ^^  P"P^^  '^'  °**°y  ua^tvl  simtlar  manual  performances  in 
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Educational  Seaults. 

In  the  common  school,  indnBtrtal  drawing  is  the  only 
braneh  vbich  is  intended  specially  to  cultivate  the  hand  and 
the  eye.  The  kindergarten,  it  is  seen,  does  this  by  all  of  its 
appliances. 

The  practical  advantage  of  possessing  a  skillfhl  hand  is  not 
easily  to  be  overestimated.    That  the  great  minority  of  all 

No.  B.  Cork  (or  Pom)  Work. 


Pan  Work.  Feta  tn  >c»ked  In  mter  Iot  Ax  or  eight  houn.  and  pleca  ol  wire. 
vmrioiu  lengtlu,  polnled  at  the  enili,  mre  itack  Into  tham  lor  the  porpOM 
ImlUUiiK  nal  objeirti  and  the  Tuloiu  geometrical  aguiei.  Skeleloni  ace  tfiiu  i 
daced,  which  deTelop  tho  eve  for  penpecUTe  dnwliig  mott  nicceafull]r.  Btl 
beloDgltig  to  the  Eighth  ollt  are  alio  used  for  thla  puipoae. 

TWENTIETH  GIFT. 


f 
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men  must  liye  by  the  labor  of  the  hand  and  that  all  are  liable 
to  the  necessity  of  this,  is  obvious.  Moreover,  the  gradual 
emancipation  that  is  coming  to  free  man  from  drudgery  by 
the  aid  of  machineiy  is  coming  by  means  of  the  inventionB 
of  the  skillfnl  lisiborer.  A  year  of  training  in  the  use  of  the 
hand  and  eye  when  the  child,  is  young,  and  before  the  muscles 
are  hardened,  is  enough  to  insure  a  future  development'  of 
skill,  though  special  educational  effort  is  discontinued. 

The  kindergarten  educates  the  child  in  the  recognition  of 
form  and  in  the  practical  ability  to  construct  it  by  various 
materials.  The  basis  of  geometry  is  taught  at  one  and  the 
same  time  with  arithmetic. 

The  instruction  in  manners  in  a  good  kindergarten  is  at 
least  of  equal  importance  with  that  in  mechanical  skill  or 
mathematical  analysis,  (a)  eating  and  drinking  in  a  proper 
manner;  (b)  cleanliness  of  person ;  (c)  etiquette  and  the  ameni- 
ties of  polite  life;  (d)  neatness  in  the  arrangement  of  articles 
on  a  table  or  of  the  ftirniture  in  a  room — these  and  similar 
things  form  a  part  of  the  kindergarten  daily  work. 

The  cultivation  of  imagination  on  the  side  of  the  invention 
of  forms  and  ideals,  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expres- 
sion and  accurate  statement  by  means  of  technical  language 
is  also  secured. 

In  the  aspect  of  the  elevation  of  the  laborer,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  his  education  into  artistic  skill  is  the  most 
potent  means  of  emancipation.  The  laborer  who  .works  at 
producing  the  raw  material,  compared  respectively  with  the 
laborer  who  manufSaiCtures  that  material  into  forms  of  use, 
and  with  the  laborer  who  manufSaiCtures  it  into  forms  of 
beauty,  is  in  the  relation  of  the  root  to  the  square  and  the 
cube  as  regards  wealth-producing  power. 

Kindergarten  Prq^aratian. 

I  have  collected  information  in  regard  ,to  the  success  of 
kindergarten  children  after  they  reach  the  primary  schooL 
Making  allowance  for  exceptionally  brilliant  children,  it  is 
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fonnd  that  the  children  who  come  from  the  kindergarten  excel 
the  others  in  ability  of  self-help  and  in  maturity  and  quick- 
ness of  sense-perception  and  in  their  grasp  of  thonght.  As 
to  the  relative  progress  they  make  in  their  studies,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  show  perhaps  the  average  result : 

In  one  room  38  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  had  come  from  the 
kindergarten  and  62  per  cent,  had  received  no  kindergarten 
training;  the  average  age  of  the  former  was  7  years ;  of  the 
latter  6^  years. 


Frum  the  kindergarten  11  per  cent,  had  finished  2    quiirters'  work. 


»»     I. 
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Of  all,    100  per  cent,  averaged    1^ 
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Those  who  had  been  in  the  kindergarten  averaged  1}  quarters' 

workf  and  those  who  had  not  been  there  averaged  one  quar- 
ter's work.  Those  who  had  been  in  the  kindergarten  aver- 
aged a  half  year  older  than  the  others.  Their  average  work 
was  fifty  per  cent,  more,  as  measured  by  the  standard  of  pro- 
motion and  for  the  limited  time  on  which  the  estimate  is 
based. 

Here  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  a  room  in  another  school: 
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21 

28 


Average  time 
attended  school. 

pupils 12  weeks. 

16 
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17 
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Avera^  work 
accomplished. 


Average 


16  weeks.              1 

'  years 

20       "                  'i 

r  " 

15       *'                   ] 

r  *' 

23       ''                   'i 

r  " 

19        -                    ^ 

'  k. 

18 

7    " 

Attended 
kindergarten. 

3  years. 

2      " 

1       " 

6    mos. 

1}  years 
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The  21  pupUs  had  attended  the  kindergarten  an  average 
of  1^  years  and  performed  the  work  laid  down  for  19  weeks 
in  16  weeks'  time.  The  28  pupils  who  had  not  attended  the 
kindergarten  performed  the  work  laid  down  for  18  weeks  in 
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17  weeks'  time.  The  advantage  is  about  14  per  cent,  or  |  in 
favor  of  the  kindergarten  childreh  of  the  same  age.  Bat  in 
matters  of  skill,  taste,  neatness  and  many  other  tilings,  this 
measure  is  no  test  whatever.  Of  the  28  who  had  not  been 
in  the  kindergarten,  12  were  marked  by  the  teacher  as  notice- 
ably brilliant  in  their  studies.  Of  the  21  who  had  been  in 
the  kindergarten  10  were  thus  marked. 


The  Kindergarten  ^^Americanized,'*'* 

m 
• 

Doubtless  every  good  thing  that  a  people  enjoys,  has  come 
to  it  through  assimilation  if  not  by  pure  origination.  It  is 
therefore  quite  natural  that  teachers  in  this  country  should 
examine  any  newly  imported  pedagogical  idea  narrowly; 
should  endeavor  to  sift  put  of  it  its  foreign  elements,  and 
assimilate  that  portion  of  it  which  contains  nutrition.  Each 
nation  has  some  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  that  distinguishes 
its  products  from  the  products  of  other,  nations.  It«  sur- 
roundings, its  history,  its  function  in  civilization  necessitate 
this.  In  some  provinces,  it  is  true,  these  narrow  limitations 
are  eliminated  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  realm  of  genius 
wherein  its  exceptional  personages  have  ascended  above 
their  natural  individuality  and  stood  in  the  pure  light  of 
reason  or  breathed  the  rare  atmosphere  of  universal  spiritual 
humanity,  includes  the  provinces  of  poetry,  science  and  relig- 
ion. The  national  products  in  these  directions  must  have 
and  do  have  what  is  common  to  all  men.  What  is  local  and 
special  has  been  carefully  removed  or  at  least  modified ;  it 
remains  rather  as  a  residuum,  ah  unused  material  rather 
than  a  finished  pi*oduct,  and  we  are  left  with  the  impression 
that  genius  will  succeed  in  clarifying  the  flame  or  in  con- 
suming the  residuum  so  that  art,  religion,  and  philosophy 
shall  adequately  treat  the  purely  spiritual,  and  furnish  works 
for  all  time  and  for  all  degrees  of  civilization.  The  Psalms 
of  David,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles  or  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare  contain  this  nni- 
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versal  element.  More  or  less  of  national  idiosyncrasy  adheres 
to  them^bnt  not  so  as  to  obscure  them — it  furnishes  the 
necessary  pedestal,  the  theatre  for  spectators,  or  the  techni- 
cal apparatus  of  investigation. 

While  the  genius  of  a  people  strives  in  these  provinces  to 
free  itself  from  hard  limits  and  achieve  for  itself  the  freedom 
which  is  the  ideal  of  the  Bace,  the  practical  endeavor  of 
every-day  life  of  the  people  strives  in  the  same  direction,  but 
not  with  such  adequate  results.  The  problem  of  the  States- 
man to  adjust  the  relations  of  his  nation  to  other  nations  so 
as  to  secure  mutual  advantages^  and  to  secure  freedom  to  the 
people,  has  obviously  to  deal  with  local  and  peculiar  circum- 
stances ;  territorial  limitations,  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  their  means  of  subsistence,  historical  memories,  etc. 
The  obstacles  to  free,  generic,  manifestation  of  humanity 
increase  geometrically  as  we  descend  from  the  State  to  dvil 
society  and  from  the  latter  to  the  institution  of  the  family. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  a  citizen  of  one  country  to  form  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  true  political  value  of  an  issue  raised  in 
another  country.  Likely  enough  what  seems  to  him  the 
cause  of  progress  and  enlightenment — measured  by  his  own 
standard — is  in  reality  a  deadly  attack  on  th^  most  rational 
phase  possible  in  the  institutions  of  that  foreign  State.  It  is 
still  more  difficult  to  judge  correctly  of  the  merits  of  social 
customs  and  usages.  The  English  system  of  caste,  although 
so  radically  different  and  so  vastly  preferable  to  the  caste 
systems  of  India  or  of  ancient  Egypt,  is  something  so  alien  to 
our  national  and  social  spirit,  that  it  requires  long  culture  for 
an  American  to  see  not  only  its  admirable  features  but  its 
necessity  to  the  British  Islander  in  his  present  and  historic 
political  status. 

Since  education  occupies  the  place  of  mediation  in  all  these 
activities  it  is  subject  to  their  limitations.  It  initiates  the  new 
being  into  the  use  and  wont  of  civilized  life,  but  especially  in- 
to the  use  and  wont  of  his  particular  nation,  social  con- 
dition and  community.  Education  does  this  in  the  form  of 
nurture.  It  does  more  than  this  in  the  school  although  it  con- 
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linueB  the  discipline  of  nartnre.  It  looks  over  the  bonnda- 
ries  of  its  narrow  province  apd  learns  to  see  and  interpret 
humanity  first  as  it  lies  near  to  it  within  its  own  nation,  till 
it  rises  to  a  recognition  of  the  common  aims  and-aspirations 
of  the  nation.  Then  it  looks  beyond  national  boandariesand 
becomes  cosmopolitan  in  its  interest.  It  ascends  from  the 
l)ractical  and  most  elementary  phases  of  science  to  the  cogni- 
tion of  the  pnre  forms  which  express  adequately  rational 
human  nature^  the  soul  or  mind  itself. 

Education  is  emancipation,  but  in  a  two-fold  aspect:  on  the 
one  hand  it  emancipates  the  newly  born  individual  from  his 
naturalness,  his  mere  auimality,  his  subordination  to  appetite 
and  passion  and  to  merely  external  laws ;  this  it  does  by  sub- 
or^nating  him  to  the  use  and  wont  of  human  laws  and  cus- 
toms,— by  civilizing  him ;  on  the  other  hand  it  emancipates 
him  spiritually  by  giving  him  insight — scientific,  sesthetic  and 
religious.  The  former  is  a  negative  emancipation,  the  latter 
is  a  positive  one.  The  former  breaks  up  the  reign  of  mere 
brute  impulse  and  subordinates  to  custom  or  convention- 
ality, but  does  not  enlighten.  The  latter  enlightens  and  thus, 
without  destroying  the  use  and  wont  or  conventionalities  of 
society  emancipates  the  individual  from  them  by  giving  him 
insight  into  their  origin  and  function  and  thus  into  their  neces- 
sity. The  enlightened  individual  conforms  to  the  conven- 
tional usages  of  society — the  net-work  of  moral,  social,  poht- 
ic^l  and  religious  observances — because  he  sees  their  neces- 
sity to  the  realization  of  spiritual  life,  and  not  from  mere  habit 
or  blind  custom. 

But  highly  as  we  may  prize  the  second  or  enlightening 
phase  of  education,  the  -first  phase  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance as  the  basis  and  indispensable  preparation  for  all  eda- 
cation.  It  is  the  phase  however  which  manifests  the  limita- 
tions of  nation,  social  condition  and^  locality  in  the  most 
peculiar  forms.  The  organization  and  discipline  of  schools, 
to  a  large  extent  even  the  methods  of  instruction  and  to  a 
less  extent  the  course  of  study,  is  exposed  to  this  infiuenoe. 
Hence  we  find  in  one  state  a  system  of  organization  and  dis- 
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cipline  of  methods  of  instraction  and  course  of  study,  that  is 
adapted  to  prepare  the  pupil  best  for  the  wants  of  the  State 
and  civil  society  as  it  exists  there,  but  not  adapted  for  simi- 
lar needs  of  another  State. 

This  is  the  reason  why  we  find  so  much  difficulty  in  assim- 
ilating methods  of  instruction  that  have  originated  in  another 
country.  They  had  so  many  presuppositions  in  the  land 
where  they  grew,  which  are  not  to  be  found  here,  that  their 
history  here  is  a  perpetual  discovery  of  incompatibility  aild 
needed  transformation.  This  too  is  the  reason  why  we  meot 
with  such  stubborn  resistance  to  our  efforts  in  modifying  our 
own  deeply-rooted  methods.  We  drive  out  a  condemned  prac- . 
tice  at  the  door  and  lo !  it  comes  in  at  the  window !  Bad  hab- 
its of  instruction  incident  to  our  national  methods,  are  eradi- 
cated after  long  and  persistent  effort ;  but  we  look  again  and 
see  that  it  is  all  a  correlation  of  erratic  forces — the  energy 
reappears  in  another  error  and  by  degrees  assumes  its  old 
form  as  the  line  of  least  resistance  changes. 

While  it  is  probable  that  the  kindergarten  may  require 
modifications  to  adapt  it  to  American  educational  needs,  it  is 
not  at  all  certain  wherein  or  how  much,  until  its  aims  and 
methods  have  been  studied,  and  practical  experiments  have 
been  instituted.  It  may  be  that  only  slight  changes  are  required 
to  adapt  it  to  our  system — changes  relating  to  arrangement 
of  furniture,  length  of  session,  age  of  admission,  number  of 
pupils  to  a  teacher,  etc.  It  may  be  that  modifications  of  the 
inner  nature  of  the  system — its  psychological  idea — may  be 
required  to  adapt  it  to  American  wants.  Experiment  will 
doubtless  evolve  one  after  the  other  practical  and  theoretical 
problems  and  discover  the  best  solutions. 

It  is  conceded  that  education  includes  very  much  more 
than  the  province  of  the  school.  The  stage  of  nurture  is 
antecedent  and  the  stage  of  initiation  into  the  chosen  vocation 
of  life,  is  subsequent  to  the  school ;  the  spiritual  culture  of 
the  church  is  separable  from  each  of  these  spheres  but  con- 
temporaneous with  all.  The  stage  of  nurture  includes  first, 
the  physical  care  of  the  child  and  the  training  of  body ;  next 
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the  fonnation  of  habits  in  harmony  with  the  CQBtoms  and 
usages  of  civilized  life.  His  eating  and  drinking  and  other 
personal  habits  must  be  those  of  humanity  and  not  those  of 
natural  impulse — those  of  the  animals.  From  the  first  the 
child  begins  to  use  his  senses  as  instruments  for  obtain- 
ing knowledge.  His  growing  power  is  watched  anxiously  by 
the  family  and  his  efforts  are  stimulated  and  encouraged.  He 
acquires  in  this  way  a  most  important  stock  of  theoretical 
ideas  as  well  as  command  of  the  use  of  his  senses  and  of  lan- 
guage, the  most  important  of  all  instruments,  before  he  comes 
under  the  influence  of  the  school. 

The  kindergarten  proposes  to  invade  this  realm  of  nurture; 
to  systematize  it,  from  the  cradle  onward  to  the  school.  The 
mother  shall  substitute  conscious,  rational  action  for  whim 
and  caprice  in  the  management  of  her  child,  and  shall  watch 

« 

over  the  orderly  development  of  the  faculties  of  her  child  as 
a  scientific  gardener  watches  over  the  development  of  plants 
in  his  garden.  Froebel  proposed  to  have  this  realm  of  nur- 
ture transformed  into  systematic  culture  embracing  all  pro- 
vinces— physical,  mental  and  moral.  He  proposed  to  do  this 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  all  the  sweetness  of  childhood 
and  to  stimulate  and  encourage  its  spontaneity. 

Here  was  the  great  point  in  Froebel's  success.  He  over- 
came seeming  impossibilities  by  adopting  a  method  which 
could  be  put  in  practice  without  injury  to  the  spontanefty  of 
childhood,  while  it  really  disciplined  the  child's  will  into 
rational  forms.  This  delicate  point  is  at  once  the  greatest 
merit  of  Froebel  and  the  ground  of  the  greatest  danger  far 
those  who  attempt  to  carry  it  out  in  practice.  It  is  still  more 
dangerous  for  those  who  attempt  to  modify  Froebel  and  nat- 
uralize it  in  other  countiies.  Lacking  a  full  insight  into  the 
problem,  and  consequently  misunderstanding  Froebel's  inten- 
tions in  the  order  and  make-up  of  his  gifts,  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  modifications  are  proposed  which  utterly  lack  the 
delicate  adjustment  of  Froebel.  If  carried  out,  they  would 
permanently  injure  the  development  of  individuality  in 
the  child  and  produce  a  stunted  character.    Fro.ebel  himself 
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g^oes  almost  to  the  ed^e  in  this  matter :  it  is  easy  to  go  over 
the  edge. 

Momentous  questions  must  be  settled  in  psychology  before 
one  can  fully  appreciate  how  wisely  Froebel  has  planned,  or 
how  dangerous  it  is  for  his  followers  to  depart  from  his  foot- 
steps without  a  full  insight  into  the  subject.  There  are  deeper 
grounds  than  merely  national  ones — important  though  the  lat- 
ter may  be.  There  is  human  nature  in  general  and  the  law  of 
its  unfolding — common  to  all  civilized  nations.  What  is  com- 
mon to  civilized  nations,  however,  is  not  shared  by  half-civil- 
ized nations ;  for  they  interfere  with  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality at  a  far  earlier  stage  than  civilized  nations  do  and 
purposely  dwarf  its  growth.  Civilized  nations  differ  as  to  the 
limits  imposed,  but  all  peoples  who  have  set  a  constitutional 
limit  to  the  caprice  of  their  chief  executive,  allow  individ- 
uality to  develop  to  that  degree  that  it  discriminates  its 
rational  from  its  arbitrary  phase. 

Should  caprice  be  tolerated  in  any  phase  of  the  develop- 
ment of  childhood!  Ought  it  not  to  be  annihilated  as  soon 
as  it  appears  f  Is  it  wise  to  rationalize  the  activity  of  child- 
hood as  soon  as  it  begins  f  Is  there  not  a  danger  in  any  sys- 
tematic training  of  the  child  that  his  will-power  may  become 
weakened  by  subordinating  it  to  prescribed  rules  before  it 
gets  developed  sufficiently  f  Moreover,  that  question  of  too 
much  stimulus  at  an  early  age  is  a  serious  one.  We  all  know 
that  the  children  brought  up  in  the  city  are  over-excited  from 
infancy  by  the  multitude  of  objects  continually  presented  to 
their  senses.  Objects  in  the  city  press  upon  the  attention 
and  stimulate  it.  In  the  country  it  is  far  otherwise.  The 
difference  between  city-developed  individuality  and  that  of  the 
country  is  very  great  as  to  depth  and  toughness.  The  alert- 
ness of  the  city  intellect  is  purchased  at  a  sacrifice  of  other 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  fully  developed  character. 

Questions  like  these  deserve  further  consideration. 
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The  enrollment  in  the  Evening  Schools  the  past  Winter 
ehowB  a  slight  decrease  from  that  of  the  previoas  Winter. 

Ages  of  Pupils, 

The  following  table  shows  the  snmmary  of  statistics  in 
regard  to  ages : 
Number  enrolled  who  were — 


12  years  old 50S 

5ft5 

864 

827 

: 657 

: 436 

362 

211 

155 

107 

76 

68 

and  over 412 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


i< 


li 


<k 


&t 


II 


4( 


ti 


ik 


i( 


»t 


i( 


it 


Total 5273 

Average  age ^     16 
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Occupation  of  Pupils, 

MA.LE6. 

Apprentices 74    Hucksters 30 

Bakers ; 31.  Ironworkers 58 

Barbers.. 12    Jewelers , 21 

Barkeepers.. 26    Laborers 566 

Basketmakers 7    Machinists 86 

Blacksmiths 54    Manufacturers 121 

Bookbinders 18    Masons 32 

Boxmakers 22    Mechanics .-...153 

Bricklayers 43    Millers 26 

Brushmakers 5    Moulders 42 

Butchers 40    News  Carriers 24 

Cabinetmakers 31    Office  Boys 96 

Candymakers  21     Painters 123 

Carpenters 146    Photographers -    6 

CarriagemakcrH «  30    Plasterers 21 

Cashboys 86    Plumbers 58 

Cigarmakers 126    Porters 32 

Clerks 209    Printers 130 

Coppersmiths 26    Saddlers 21 

Dentists 6    Shoemakers 48 

Druggists 12    Store  Boys 60 

Engineers 11    Tailors 43 

Engravers 13    Teamsters 186 

Errand  Boys t64    Tinners 61 

Factory  Boys... 285    Tobacconists 91 

Finishers 11    Trunkmakers 8 

Foundrymen 39    Waiters 9 

Gasfltters 12    Whiteners 25 

German  Day  Scholars 55    Miscellaneous 523 

Glassworkers 50 

Grocers 16  

Hamessmakers 14  Total 4630 

FEMALES. 

Dressmakers 20    Saleswomen 8 

House  Girls 235    Seamstresses 38 

Laundresses 139    Miscellaneous 175 

Milliners 10  — 

Nurses 18.  Total 643 

Total    Males 4630 

'•       Feraalefei 643 

Grand  Total 6273 
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Expenses  in  DetaiL 


EVKKIHO  SCHOOLfi. 


Tencben' 
'    Salaries. 

!  I 


Supplies. 


Janiton' 
SalariCb.    ; 

I 


Gnad 
Total. 


Institute 

Benton 

Blow... 

Carondelet. 
Can*  Lane. 

Carroll 

Clay 

Everett...... 

Adult. 

Humboldt . 
Jefferson.... 

Laclede 

Lafayette  ... 

Lyon 

Mailison 

O'Fallon.... 

Pope....! 

Shepard.... 
Webster.... 

Sumner 

No.  2 

No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 


$1,840  76 
1,128  46 
3a0  00 
674  40 
915  00 
784  50 
847  95 
944  90 
352  50 
992  15 
971  (K) 
486  65 
934  05 
448  00 
1,1.54  80 
923  20 
623  10 
411  80 
1,600  15 
368  65 
330  00 
445  95 
330  00 
297  50 


$11  28 
10  78 
12  28 

5  73 

8  11 
28  90 
15  66 
12  38 
19  33 

4 

o 

7 


65 
37 
47 


6  36 
10  09 

10  81  i 

26  3i; 

n  54. 

11  41  i 
31  741 
18  33' 

2  93 

3  30{ 
10  75; 

2  52 


Total •. $18,035  45      $282  03 


$56  OOl 
64  00| 
20  00l 
32  00: 
48  OO! 
32  001 
40  00* 
56  00 


40  00 
48  00 
20  00 
56  0(r 
20  00 
61  00, 
40  00 
32  00^ 
20  00; 
84  00, 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 
20  00 


$1.906  03 
1403  2S 
962  28 
712  13 
971  11 
815  40 
903  61 
1.013  2& 
371  83 
1,036  80 
1,024  37 
514  12 
996  41 
478  09 
1,^9  61 
989  51 
660  64 
443  21 
1.615  88 
406  98 
352  93 
468  25 
360  75 
320  02 


$872  00  $19,189  4$ 


Comparative   Utatistics. 


YXARft. 


18»M)0 

1860-61. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

1864-65. 

1866-66. 

1886-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-09 

186V-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-7*. 

187^73. 

1878-74. 

1874-76. 

1876-76. 


£ 

o 

.a 


o 
o 
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Enrolled. 
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6 

14 

777 

84 

6 

17 

1027 

122 

4 

12 

726 

1U6 

6 

18 

860 

162 

6 

23 

1177 

294 

8 

»2 

1872 

300 

8 

30 

1364 

189 

12 

43 

1«» 

198 

13 

46 

2324 

204 

11 

42 

2268 

211 

16 

63 

2906 

707 

17 

80 

8426 

712 

17 

81 

3417 

664 

82 

110 

4867 

710 

21 

116 

4899 

762 

24 

117 

4623 

690 

86J 
1149 

832 
1021 
1471 
1672 
1663 
2134 
2628 

3616 
4137 
3971 
5677 
S761 
6278 


3:«( 

618 

416 

614 

781 

861 

8cr7 

1191 

1402 

1247 

2066 

2290 

2016 

8126 

307O 

2817 


6 

s 
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460 
666 
346 
431 
683 
761 

ns 

1076 

i2se 

1061 
1778 
1906 

mi 
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2644 


86 

39 

89 

36 

83 

86 

79 

28 

8R 

34 

HR 

26 

87 

28 

90 

28 

90 

ao 

87 

so 

86 

S3 

87 

29 

86 

26 

85 

28 

86 

27 

64 

14 

o 
oo 


s 
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•2,041 

2,621 

1,024 

2,220 

3,610 

5,450 

5,600 

7,<Sl 

8,713 

8,430 

11,696 

15,718 

14,41S 

17,983 

19,841 

19,189 
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The  accompanying  report  of  the  Assistant-Superintendent 
of  the  Gterman  departmeiit,  exhibits  in  detail  the  workings  of 
the  course  of  study  in  Oermau  ahd  the  additional  evidence  of 
the  success  of  his  plan  of  ^^  Joint  classes." 

Wm.  T.  Habbis,  Superintendent  : 

Sib — In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  hereby  submit  to 
you  the  annual  report  of  the  department  placed  under  my 
special  supervision. 

TABLE.  I. 

Showing  Increase  in  Number  of  Pupils,  Classes  and   Teachers  in  the 

Oerman   Department,  * 


'▲verage  No .  of  PupUs 
BtadylDg  Germmn. 


I" 


Av.  No.  of 
Germ.  Glasses. 


to 
a 

$ 

u 

9 


l 

1875  to  1876..  . 

1874  to  1876... 

Increase.. 


s 

& 

-< 

g 

a 

< 

2 

o 

■■ 

t^ 

p 

be 

o 

c 

O 

•< 

o 


5  3    JNoofTeacbert 
« I    I    employed 

11 


o 


Q 


12,092 


191 


6,069:18,161       680 
11,627|   6,670!  17,197i      674       189j  6.473     61 
399 


666 


964 


6,5681     65    ;    22 

25 

2 


96 


i 


Average  No.  of  pupils  tp  each  full  day  Gf*rmau  teacher ^ 

"  '*  "  German  Recitation  ClasA - 

^*'  ^*  ^*  German  Penmanship  Class..... 
Avera^  Mo.  of  white  pupils  belonging  in  District  Schools... « 
Percent,  of  these  studying  German '. 


1874-76.11875-78 


234 
30| 

28^ 


239 
31 
29 


23,394=  24,426 


73 


74 
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TABLE  II. 

Showing  SchooU  in  tohieh  German  is  taught.  No,  of  pupiU  studving  Oerman, 
No.  of  German  Classes,  and  No.  of  German  Teachers  emploged. 


Nambh  or  ScnooLi^ 


No.  of  Pupilti  studying 
German. 


'I 


— 

• 

• 

0  S 

1 

«  » 

'■^^ 

< 

No.  of  Gennanj    Number  of 
ClMses.      I 


<«» 


Ames 

Bates.. 

Beiitou 

Blow- 

Carondelet 

Carr 

Carr  Lane 

Carroll 

('harle8.s 

Chouteau 

Clay 

Clinton ;.. 

Compton 

De8   Peres 

Divoll 

Dodler 

Douglas 

Ends 

Kllot 

Everett 

FrankJin 

Franklin   Branch. 

Gamble 

Gravols 

Hamilton 

Humboldt 

Irving 

Jackson 

Jefferson.- 

Jefferson  Branch.. 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lincoln 

Lyon 

Madison 

Maramec 

O^Fallon 

Peabody 

Penrose 

Pestalozzi 

Pope 

Shepard 

Stoddard 

Webster 

New  Webster 


383 
129 
249 
107 
207 
251. 
389 
098 
37'4 
229 
38;] 
352 

22, 

22! 

96; 
I60; 
165 

99 
211 
185 
270 

51 
208 
168 

98 
677 
279 
178 
247 
190 
464 
577 
142 
563 
725 

97 
365; 
269 
151 
499 
128 
361 

79 


} 


114 

262 

3*20 

125 

104 

117 

217 

38 

34 

102 

283 

215 

74 

48 

159 

24 

179 

94 

226 

340 

302 

54 

81 

20; 

2I81 

b\ 

60 

117 

50 

142 

96 

30 

172 

79 

52 

15; 
337 

108 

99 

78, 

276; 

14| 
346 


597'   194 


497 
391 
569 
232 
311 
368  11 
606i  16 
736  24 
406  16 


331 

666 
567 

96; 

70 
255 

344 
193 


105 
289 
188 
316 
731 
339 
295 
297 
332 


8 
21 
20 

4 

4 
10 

4 
12 

8 


437  16 
5251  17 
572!  19 


7 

9 

8 

10 

20 

11 

8 

9 

7 


560,  17 

607  20 

314.  11 

642  22 

777  25 

112;  ft 

702  23 

377  12 

250:  5 

577  11 

4(M  12 

375;  12 

425;  16 

791!  26 


Total -12,092    6,069  18,161.  580 
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2 
4 
2 
5 
7 
5 
3 
7 
8 
2 
1 
5 
1 
3 
3 
6 
4 
6 
2 
1 
2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
7 
0 
7 
6 
4 
7 
7 
2 
7 
4 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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2 
1 
3 
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1 
2 
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A  glance  at  the  above  tables  will  show  that,  whilst  the 
nnmber  of  pupils  studying  German  has  increased  this  year 
nearly  one  thousand,  only  two  full-day  and  one  half-day  Qer- 
man  teachers  have  been  added  to  our  corps  of  instructors. 
Even  that  slight  augmentation  in  the  number  of  the  latter 
was  made  necessary  by  the  addition  of  new  rooms  to  sev- 
eral of  the  schools.  This  economical  feature  in  the  growth  of 
the  German  department,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed, 
as  it  is  not  a  mere  ephemeral  phenomenon  due  to  a  chance 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances  of  the  past  year,  but 
is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  our  present 
system  of  instructing  the  Germans  and  Anglo-Americans 
belonging  to  the  same  grades,  in  so-called  joint  or  mixed 
classes.  By  this  means  the  heretofore  existing  separate 
classes  for  each  of  these  elements  have  been  gradually  con- 
solidated, as  the  pupils,  who  began  the  study  of  German  five 
years  ago^  have  advanced  together  into  higher  grades.  The 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  they  progressed  through  the 
first  three  grades  induced  us  last  year  to  carry  this  system  of 
joint  classes  into  both  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  extended  also  through  the  Sixth  and  Seventh. 
Thus  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  scholastic  year  no  more  separ- 
ate Grerman  classes  for  Anglo-Americans  will  be  found  in  our 
District  Schools.  By  this  process  of  consolidation  the  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  in  these  classes  has  been  increased, 
whilst  the  relative  total  number  of  German  -classes  has.  been 
diminished,  and  the  relative  cost  of  instruction  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion.  Another  important  advantage  gained 
by  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  joint  classes  is,  the  reduc- 
tion to  a  minimum,  of  the  unavoidable  interference  of  German 
lessons  with  the  programmes  of  the  English  studies.  Wel- 
come as  these  facts  must  be  to  the  wisest  friends  of  the  Ger- 
man department,  it  may  yet  properly  be  asked :  '^  Have  not 
these  advantages  been  secured  perhaps,  at  the  expense  of 
the  pupils'  progress  in  this  branch  of  instruction  t"  This 
very  pertinent  question,  we  sincerely  believe,  can  now  safely 
be  answered  in  the  negative. 
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That  the  ^nglo- Americans  will  certainly  learn  more  Ger- 
man when  thus  reciting  in  classes,  in  which  they  hear  this 
language  constantly  spoken,  not  only  by  the  teacher,  but  also 
by  their  German  classmates,  is  obvious  enough.  That  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Oerman-Americans  are  not  retarded  in 
their  progress  by  the  presence  of  the  Anglo-Americans  is 
satisfactorily  proved  by  the  average  results  obtained  by  the 
pupils  of  the  joint  classes,  as  compared  with  those  obtained 
in  purely  Oerman  classes :  About  thirty  per  cent*,  of  the  Ger- 
man examination  papers  for  the  '*  Centennial  Exhibit  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis "  were  written  by  pupils  belong- 
ing to  joint  clases,  (nearly  one-hali  of  them  Anglo-Ameri 
cans).  At  the  last  semiannual  examination,  held  in  February 
1877,  the  proportion  of  the  German  papers  written  by  mem- 
bers of  such  mixed  classes  was  still  greater,  and  the  areragt 
degree  of  proficiency  in  German  Penmanship,  Orthography, 
Grammar,  and  Composition,  as  indicated  by  these  papers 
was  very  nearly  the  same  for  all  the  classes  in  corresponding 
grades.  Such  results  seem  to  prove  conclusively  that,  at 
least  the  German  pupils  of  the  joint  classes  are  fully  keep- 
ing pace  in  their  progress  with  those  classes  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  Germans.  This  fact  acquires  a  still 
greater  significance,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  '^  Course 
of  Study  in  German  "  is  now  the  same  for  all  the  schools ; 
that  the  same  German  text-books  are  used  in  all  of  them,  and 
that  German  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  these  classes. 

In  order  to  prove  then  the  correctness  of  our  answer  given 
to  the  above  mentioned  question,  there  remains  but  to  be 
shown,  that  our  present  course  of  study  in  German  is  sal> 
stantially  the  same  as  was  followed  by  the  purely  GermaD 
classes  at  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Americans  were  yet 
instructed  in  separate  classes. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  two  tables  will  demonstrate 
that  all  our  German  classes  in  the  upper  grades  are  doing 
to-day  the  work  demanded  formerly  of  purely  German  classes 
only. 
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It  is  of  coarse  not  pretended  that  the  Anglo-Americans 
will  acquire  the  same  average  skill  in  reading,  writing  and 
speaking  Oerman,  as  can  in  general  be  attained  by  the  chil- 
dren of  Oerman  families.  Yet  it  may  confidently  be  expected 
that  the  more  talented  and  diligent  ones  among  the  former 
will  progress  far  enough  to  pursue  with  profit  the  study  of 
German  Grammar,  Composition  and  Literature  in  the  joint 
classes  of  the  High  school. 

Upon  a  recommendation  of  the  Assistant-Superintendent, 
heartily  indorsed  by  you,  two  more  years  have  lately  been 
added  to  this  course,  so  that  now  any  pupil  of  the  St.  Louis 
Public  Schools  can  take  a  well  graded,  continuous  course  of 
instruction  in  German,  beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  of 
the  District  School,  and  closing  with  the  Senior  year  of  the 
High  SchooL 

At  the  beginning  of  t|ie  present  scholastic  year  '^  Witter^s 
New  Oerman  Second  Be€ider^^  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  as  text-book  for  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades.  This 
work  is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  middle  classes,  and 
is  much  superior  to  the  book  it  displaced,  in  regard  to  the 
character  as  well  as  the  arrangement  of  the  pieces  it  contains, 
nearly  all  of  which  have  been  selected  from  standard  Ger- 
man authors. 

Besalto  In  Oerman  InstraeUon  and  HeAns  by  which  these   have 

been  obtained. 

Penmanship, 

In  the  second  grade  or  year  the  pupils  studying  German 
are  taught  to  write  on  slates  all  the  capital  and  small  letters, 
in  combinations  of  so  called  normal  or  model  words  and  sen- 
tences. In  each  of  the  following  grades  a  special  lesson  of 
fifteen  minutes  is  given  daily  in  writing  with  pen  and  ink  in 
Witter^s  Copy  Books. 

This  instruction  produces  satisfactory  results  in  proportion 
as  a  teacher  possesses  power  to  induce  his  pupils  to  write 
carefully,  not  only  the  exercises  in  the  copybooks,  but  all 
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the  various  lessons  to  be  written  in  school  and  at  home,  in 
blank  books  or  on  slates. 

■ 

On  a  thorough  inspection  of  all  the  writing-books  the  pen- 
manship in  most  of  our  schools  was  found  to  be  quite  credit- 
able to  pupils  and  teachers. 

A  number  of  classes  entering  this  year  the  German  Primer 
wrote  so  well  on  dlates,  that  permission  was  given  them  to 
begin  their  lessons  in  penmanship  with  copy  book  No.  4,  con- 
taining words  with  capital  initials.  Whether  this  experiment 
will  prove  satisfactory  enough  to  recommend  its  trial  on  a 
larger  scale,  time  will  decide.   - 

Orthography, 

Ko  oral  ^'  spelling  lessons  "  are  given  in  .German,  but  par- 
ticular attention  is  paid  to  orthography  in  all  written  exer- 
ciser. Every  error  in  spelling  and  punctuation  is  to  be 
marked,  corrected  and  taken  into  account  in  calculating  the 
average  "perc«»t'Vto  be  allowed  for  any  given  exercise. 

A  careful  comparison  of  these  percents  obtained  by  the 
classes'  forming  the  present  Fourth  and  Fifth  grades,  with  the 
results  obtained  by  classes  belonging  to  the  same  grades  a 
few  years  ago,  seems  to  warrant  the  assertion,  that  orthogra- 
phy is  improving  in  these  middle  grades,  as  they  are  filling 
up  with  pupils  who  have  gone  through  the  Schreibleee 
classes. 

As  two  of  the  most  efficient  causes  for  this  improvement 
must  be  mentioned :  Firsts  the  faithfulness  with  which  many 
of  the  German  teachets  are  daily  correcting  the  various  writ- 
ten exercises  of  their  numerous  pupils  ;  Second,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  former  one  yearns  course  of  teaching 
reading  and  writing  simultaneously,  over  two  years :  ttriting 
— chiefly  phonetic  words  and  sentences  (Laut-Schreiben),  in 
the  Second  grade,  and  reading  prints  combined  with  thorough 
drill  in  the  use  of  silent  letters  and  double  consonants,  in  the 
Third  grade. 
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Composition. 

Begular  exercises  in  composition  are  held  every  alternate 
week  in  all  the  classes  above  the  Third  grade. 

That  the  results  in  this  branch  of  German  instruction   fall 
short  of  what  we  are  (more  from  habit  than  by  right)  dis- 
posed to  expect  of  it,  cannot  be  denied.    Nor  can  it  be  gain- 
said that  the  same  complaints  about  want  of  success  in  this 
kind  of  exercises  are  heard  here  and  elsewhere  from  even 
the  best  teachers  of  English  as  well  as  of  Oerman  classes. 
Probably  too  much  is  generally  demanded  in  this  direction 
from  pupils  not  yet  familiar  with  the  needed  forms  of  written 
language.    As  far  as  this  is  the  cause  of  failure,  the  proper 
remedy  for  it  would  seem  to  consist  in  an  extended  course  of 
copying^  committing  and  rewriting  from  memory  judiciously 
selected  models  of  style,  followed  by  frequent  exercises  in 
tranHforming  (Umbilden)  of   well  adapted  pieces  from  the 
"Readers."    After  such  a  course  the  pupils  in  the  higher 
grades  might  attempt  with  some  chance  of  success  the  wait- 
ing of  simple  narratives  and   short  descriptions  of  familiar 
objects,  processes  of  labor  and  events,  each  ohe  first  prepared 
in  class.    Such  reproductions  are  perhaps  the  only  forms  of 
composition  that  can  fairly  be  demanded  of  Orammar  school 
pupils,  and  attempts  at  original  essays  would  probably  best 
be  left  to  the  students  of  the  High  School. 

Grammar, 

For  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  having  too  much 
of  the  short  time  given  to  Oerman  devoted  to  gramtnatical 
exercises,  if  Grammar  were  to  be  evolved  from,  and  taught 
entirely  in  connection  with  the  reading  piecesy.  an  elementary 
treatise  on  German  grammar  is  placed  into  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  and  teachers.  By  this  means  instruction  upon  this 
subject  is  properly  limited  to  the  minimum  necessary.  This 
amount,  contained  in  the  hundred  and  twenty  pages  of 
^^LueJcen^s  Sprachschueler  "  is  e^^pected  to  be  mastered  in  five 
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years,  at  the  rate  of  one  lesson  per  week.  That  even  the 
Anglo-Americans  are  aMe  to  accomplish  this  task,  has  been 
fully  attested  by  repeated  oral  and  written  examinations. 

Speaking. 

In  the  first  year  or  grade,  German  is  tanght  exclasively  in 
the  form  ot^^oral  language  lessons  "  with  the  aid  of  Strnebing's 
Pictures.  These  exercises  are  now  conducted  in  most  of  oar 
schools  in  strict  accordance  with  the  printed  schedules  pub- 
lished, one  for  use  in  joint  classes,  the  other  for  purely  Ger- 
man classes.  In  consequence  of  this  adherence  to  systematr 
ically  arranged  plans,  the  vagueness  and  indefiniteness  which 
formerly  characterized  many  of  these  oral  lessons^  has  almost 
wholly  disappeared. 

Throughout  the  entire  second  .year's  course  the  phonic 
analysis  and  subsequent  writing  of  every  new  word  and  sen- 
tence \s  preceded  by  a  series  of  questions  and  answers  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.  In  the  Primer  classes,  one 
lesson  per  wieek  is  devoted  to  a  ^^  colloquial  exercise^^  upon 
any  object  the  teacher  may  choose ;  whilst  in  the  higher 
grades  every  piece  read  in  class  is  required  to  be  fully  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  by  the  teacher  and  to  be  repeated  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  scholars,  thus  serving  as  subject  for  a  prac- 
tical exercise  in  speaking. 

That  German  is  used  as  medium  of  instruction  in  the 
mixed  classes  as  well  as  in  those  composed  entirely  of  German 
children,  and  that  the  pupils  are  held  to  express  themselves 
constantly  in  German,  has  already  been  stated.  With  such 
opportunities  for  hearing  and  using  the  language,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  those  scholars  who  complete  the 
Grammar  School  course,  will  be  able  to  speak  German  with 
tolerable  correctness  and  fluency.  That  this  expectation  will 
at  no  distant  day  be  realized,  we  have  the  right  to  infer  from 
the  excellent  results  which  several  teachers  have  already 
secured  even  with  classes  consisting  in  a  majority  of  Anglo* 
Americans. 
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Beading. 


Before  learning  to  read  print  our  papils  are  taught — during 
the  Becoud  school  year — ^to  "  sound  "  and  write  phonetic  words 
and  short  sentences  chiefly  composed  of  such.    Thus  trained 
in  the  elementary   exercises  of  analyzing  words  into   their 
component    syllables  and  phonic  elements  (sounds)  and  of 
combining  these  by  proper    articulation  into  words  again, 
these  scholars  are  enabled  to  learn  in  one  year,  by  means 
of  Charts  and  Primer,  to  read  slowly  and    distinctly  any 
simple  pieces  composed  of  words  of  one,  two  or  three  sylla- 
bles.   In  the  two  middle  (Second  Beader)  grades  the  principal 
objective  point  of  instruction  in  reading  is  the  acquisition  of 
sufficient  skill  in  pronouncing  correctly  and  without  hesitation 
all  the  words  they  meet  in  the  German  text-books.     During 
the  last  three  years  of  the  Grammar  School  course,  the  pupils 
who  have  fully  conquered  the  technical  difficulties  pf  reading 
at  Hght,  are  led  by  proper  directions  and  good  example,  to 
read  logically  correctly  and  with  due  expression.     By  this 
course  of  instruction  introduced  three  years  ago,  most  of  the 
classes  in  the  lower  and  intermediate  grades  have  made  con. 
siderable  progress  in  regard  to  both  fluency  and  distinctness 
in    Reading.    In    connection   with    this  statement  it  seems 
proper  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  above,  when  speaking  of 
of  the  improved  results^  in  Orthography  and  Penmanship, 
namely :  that  the  progress  made  in  these  three  branches  is 
mainly  due  to  the  division  of  our  previous  labor  of  teaching 
Beading    and    Writing  simultaneously  from  the    beginning. 
Indeed  no  one  measure  introduced  since  the  organization  of 
the  German  department  has  exerted  so  beneficial  an  influ- 
ence upon  German  instruction,  as  has  the  addition  of  the 
.Schreiblese-classes  to  our  former  primary  course. 

In  closing  this  report  on  the  condition  and  working  of  the 
German  department  during  the  past  year,  it  is  but  just  to 
state  that  every  effort  at  improving  its  organization  has 
received  the  hearty  support  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
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Superintendent  and  Principals,  and  that  an  important  share 
of  the  progress  made  in  perfecting  the  character  of  Crennan 
instruction  is  due  to  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  German 
teachers. 

Bespectfully  submitted  by 

J.  C.  CHRISTD^, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 


This  Library  is  foanded  in  order  that  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence may  be  felt  in  the  public  schools.  The  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  should  have  instruction  in  the  what  to  read  as 
well  as  the  hmc  to  read.  In  this  sphere  there  is  yet  room 
for  a  vast  amount  of  profitable  work  to  be  done  by  our  libra- 
rian in  connection  with  the  teachers  of  the  schools.  The 
preparation  of  lists  of  works  illustrative  of  our  course  of 
study — works  that  may  be  properly  read — ^is  a  part  of  this 
labor.  There  is  need  of  investigation  into  the  manner 
and  mode  of  reading — into  the  habits  of  school  children  in 
this  regard.  In  order  that  the  ability  to  read  may  not  prove  ' 
a  curse  as  well  as  a  blessing,  it  is  our  duty  to  look  after  the 
habits  of  children  out  of  school  as  well  ^  in  school. 

The  Public  Library  is  the  University  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. It  has  scarcely  yet  begun  its  career  in  thiH  respect.  The 
printed  page  contains  the  oracles  of  the  race.  The  greatest 
thing  we  accomplish  in  the  public  school  is  to  give  to  the 
youth  the  ability  to  make  himself  the  possessor  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  printed  page  by  his  unaided  efforts.  This  is  the 
net  result  of  all  our  teaching  in  reading,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, grammar  and  history.  We  instruct  him  how  to  master 
a  subject  by  studying  its  treatment  in  a  book. 

The  library  is  the  museum  for  the  preservation  of  the 
results  of  human  labor  and  experience  as  embodied  in  lan- 
guage. Language  itself  is  the  most  wonderful  of  existences 
in  time  and  space.  Its  study  as  a  mere  thing  is  more  impor- 
tant and  profitable  than  the  study  of  any  other  thing  in  time 
and  space.    The  science  of  language  is  common  to  all  human 
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caltare.  MathematioB  enables  man  to  combine  one  object  in 
nature  with  another  and  to  produce  a  machine  and  to  gather 
natural  products  for  human  use.  Language  enables  one  man 
to  combine  with  another  and  thus  to  participate  In  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  his  fellows.  Just  as  it  is  a  necessitj 
of  all  men  to  use  nature  to  supply  their  natural  wants  of 
food,  clothing  and  shelter,  so  it  is  a  necessity  of  each  man  to 
combine  with  his  fellow-men  an<^  to  use  their  experience  and 
wisdom.  Mathematics — natural  combination;  Language — 
spiritual  combination ;  these  are  the  rudimentary  branches 
of  human  culture,  and  they  form  the  two  essential  branches 
of  intellectual  education  in  the  school. 

Let  us  consider  for  one  moment  in  detail  this  instrumental- 
ity called  language,  for  there  have  been  educators  who  failed 
to  see  its  paramount  importance  in  education.  They  have 
figured  the  subject  rather  under  the  following  aspect:  tliey 
have  divided  the  world  of  knowledge  into  words  and  things; 
all  science  of  language  should  deal  with  words,  all  other 
science  should  deal  with  things.  It  is  obvious,  say  they,  that 
the  science  of  things  is  more  important  than  that  of  words 
and  that  we  should  have  more  of  the  science  of  things  in 
school  and  less  of  the  science  of  words. 

This  plausible  view  of  education  attracts  one  chiefly  by  the 
fact  that  it  ingeniously  suppresses  the  antithesis  of  nature 
and  ^uman  nature  under  the  ambiguous  word  ^^thingsJ^  It 
includes  under  the  term  thhigs  not  only  material  objects  in 
time  and  space  but  also  the  immaterial  spiritual  products 
such  as  arts,  institutions,  scientific  and  religious  ideas — ^all 
human  combinations  in  short.  But  when  the  word  thing  is 
used,  it  calls  up  to  the  mind  at  once  (in  the  foreground)  ma- 
terial objects  such  as  can  be  presented  to  the  senses  and  of 
which  we  can  have  sensuous  images  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  words.  Things  of  the  mind  hover  in  the  back-ground 
obscured  by  the  glare  of  the  sensuous  presence  of  mat^rM 
things.  What  are  these  things  of  the  mind  f  Not  abstract 
ideas  alone — mere  generalizatio^s  from  sense-perception. 
These  are  the  least  important.  The  things  of  the  mind  which 
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have  the  moBt  importaDce  to  hs  are  those  that  arise  from  the 
energy  of  the  human  will.  They  are  its  creations  or  combin- 
ations, or  at  least  a  joint  product  of  it  with  the  intellect. 
Sweep  them  away  and  yon  sweep  away  at  once  the  entire 
fabric  of  human  freedom,  and  man  sits  down  in  the  ashes  of 
his  civilization  a  squalid  savage — ^^naked,  hungry  and.  misera- 
ble. The  things  of  the  mind,  created  by  the  will  and  the  in- 
tellect are  the  ethical  ideas  which  support  like  timber  work 
the  gigantic  structure  of  civilization.  They  are  invisible  in 
their  essence  to  the  senses,  but  their  products  are  visible 
enough.  What  are  arts,  scienceR,  religion,  the  institutions  of 
the  family,  the  state,  and  civil  society,  with  its  myriad  indus- 
tries and  protecting  establishments,  reducing  as  they  do  the 
necessary  physical  labor  of  man  to  a  jninimum  and  elevating 
its  productivity  to  a  maximum— what  are  these  but  spiritual 
things  which,  though  invisible,  except  to  the  eye  of  reason, 
are  yet  more  real  to  man  than  the  material  world  around  him? 
These  are  the 'Mhings "  that  he  has  to  deal  with  first  and 
last  in  this  world,  and  their  difference  irom  material  things  is 
a  discrete  degree.  For  spiritual  thingn  are  potencies — pow- 
ers— substances.  Before  their  might  the  world  of  material 
nature  is  an  ever-vanishing  obstacle.  Reason  as  will  and 
intellect  turns  the  resistance  which  nature  offers  to  spirit 
against  itself,  and  makes  it  thus  friendly  and  auxiliary.  Hu- 
man nature  is  an  end  unto  itself,  and  its  destiny  is  to  make 
nature  exist  solely  for  human  ends  and  uses. 

This  realm  of  things  of  the  mind  closely  enwraps  each 
human  being ;  it  is  in  fact  the  clothing  of  his  personality,  and 
the  means  whereby  he  is  fed,  clothed  and  housed :  nay,  more 
than  this — it  is  the  medium  through  which  he  sees,  feels,  and 
hears  the  external  world.  For  the  material  world  to  the  new- 
bom  child  and  to  the  savage  is  as  different  as  possible  from 
the  material  world  as  it  exists  for  the  educated  and  civilized 
man.  To  the  new-born  child  what  he  sees,  feels,  and  hears  is 
scarcely  objective  to  him ;  he  does  not  know  where  his  circle 
of  personality  ends  and  the  world  of  separate  objects  begins: 
he  will  not  know  this  until  he  gradually  obtains  a  conscious- 
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nesB  of  his  will  power  or  responsibility — ^aad  he  will  do  this 
through  those  mysterious  mental  things,  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  savage  never  gets  clear  on  the  subject  of 
responsibility,  and  accordihgly  never  gets  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  limits  of  his  own  personality.  This  fact  stands 
clearly  marked  on  the  dial  of  his  consciousness,  i.  e.,  in  his 
religious  creed.  He  worships  a  fetich  or  thing  of  nature,  trans- 
ferring the  attribute  of  personality,  which  he  finds  in  himself 
but  cannot  clearly  distinguish,  to  the  world  of  impersonal 
things  of  natiire.  To  the  savage  the  mysterious  world  of 
nature  is  instinct  with  personal  movement.  He  is  never  sore 
but  at  the  next  moment  he  will  encounter  a  living  personality 
friendly  or  hostile  to  himself  under  the  guise  of  a  natural  ob- 
ject. The  events  of  his  life  are  all  controlled  by  arbitraiy 
invisible  will-powers,  and  in  his  ignorance  of  them  he  can  only 
fear  them ;  and  strive  to  appease  them  by  sacrificing  to  them 
something  that  yields  him  pleasure.  Thus  is  it  that  the  very 
lowest  rudiments  of  human  observation  of  nature  are  com- 
pletely enwrapped,  colored,  and  distorted  by  the  woven  pro- 
duct pf  his  will  and  intellect :  he  sees  things  of  the  mind  in 
place  of  things  of  nature  as  they  are.  As  man  ascends  out  of 
saVagery  and  the  imbecility  of  childhood,  he  does  this  by 
deepening  his  thought  and  insight  into  the  essence  of  things. 
He  separates  the  permanent  from  the  variable  and  reaches 
laws  as  the  truth  of  things.  His  views  of  nature  modify  as 
he  changes  his  mental  spectra  through  which  he  beholds  na^ 
ture.  With  new  ideas  or  mental  things  he  sees  new  things  of 
nature.  Underneath  the  science  of  the  naturalist  of  oar  day^ 
there  are  pre-supposed  layer  after  layer  of  mental  things,  or 
ideas  moral  and  intellectual — a  thick  deposit  of  spiritual 
growth.  The  separation  and  recognition  of  will-power  as 
distinct  from  natural  things,  is  a  moral  growth  as  much  as  an 
intellectual  growth,  and  it  has  its  origin  as  much  in  the  slow 
evolution  of  political  and  social  institutions  as  in  the  mere 
theoretical  labors  of  such  men  as  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Giordano 

« 

Bruno,  Keppler,  Copernicus,  Newton,  or  Galileo. 
It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the 
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development  of  these  thiugs  of  the  mind  which  are  the  logi- 
cal conditions  of  human  progress,  both  as  regards  institu- 
tions of  civilization  and  the  science  of  nature  itself.    These 

• 

things  of  the  mind  if  conceived  only  by  the  individual  in  his 
isolated  singleness  never  achieve  reality.  They  do  not,  prop- 
erly speaking,  become  things  at  all  They  must  be  uttered, 
expressed,  before  they  attain  reality,  or  else  they  die  as  idle 
fancies.  They  may  be  expressed  particularly,  and  inade- 
quately by  the  individual  deed,  generally  and  adequately  by 
the  word,  by  language.  Here  is  therefore,  the  divine  char- 
acter of  language.  Language  is  the  visible  image  or 
realization  of  reason,  the  revelation  of  human  nature.  With- 
out language  there  is  no  revelation  of  human  nature,  and 
without  this  revelation  of  human  nature  there  is  and  can  be 
for  man  no  correct  science  of  things  in  time  and  space. 

Through  this  possibility  of  reflecting  itself— of  seeing  its 
image  in  language — reason  can  be  incarnated  in  man  and  he 
can  realize  human  nature  and  transcend  the  limits  of  brute 
nature.  Language  gives  ^^  local  habitation  and  a  name  "  to 
the  limbs  of  reason.  All  institutions  of  man — and  it  cannot 
be  repeated  too  often  that  human  nature  is  revealed  in  and 
by  means  of  institutions  alone — are  combinations  or  organiza- 
tions of  man,  united  under  the  direction  of  an  ideal ;  all  com- 
bination of  man  with  man  is  rendered  possible,  only  by  means 
of  language.  Language  is,  in  this  sense,  an  institution  itself 
and  the  primary  condition — the  spiritual  protoplasm  as  it 
were — out  of  which  institutions  develop.  A  word  as  a  sound 
or  character  visible  to  the  eye  or  audible  by  the  ear,  is  an 
immediate  thing  of  nature — a  particular  something  here  and 
now ;  as  significant  of  an  idea  it  is  a  universal  something — a 
product  of  the  combined  energy  of  the  will  and  the  intellect, 
it  is  a  truth  invariable  through  time  and  space,  it  is  all  heres 
and  all  nows.     . 

By  means  of  the  miracle  of  language,  see  what  is  added  to 
the  individual  man.  By  its  means  the  transient  and  variable 
can  be  seized  and  fixed.  By  its  means  what  is  for  one  be- 
comes for  all. 
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The  experience  of  one  man  becomes  the  experience  of  all 
men,  and  the  experience  of  all  Ib  revealed  to  each  by  words. 
Without  such  combination  as  language  makes  possible,  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  experience  properly  so  called,  the 
flitting  moment  would  go  by  forever  and  it«  event  never  be 
seized  and  retained  for  comparison  with  the  next. 

Human  life,  when  separated  into  its  individual  lives,  is  a 
poor  affair— %rhomas  Hobbes  pronounced  it  '^mean,  dirty, 
and  short."  It  is  only  when  the  labors  of  each  are  given  to 
all,  and  all  concentrated  in  each  by  means  of  intercommu- 
nication and  organized  effort,  that  human  life  means  some- 
thing. Each  individual  pursues  his  separate  calling  assured 
that  what  he  produces  shall  go  to  the  market  and  be  added 
to  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  community  and  from  theace 
be  redistributed  to  all  so  that  he  shall  receive  his  share  of  his 
own  product  enriched  by  the  addition  of  a  share  of  the  total 
labor  of  humanity.  Thus  it  is  in  spiritual  life.  Each  man 
has  only  to  live  his  own  life, 'suffer  his  own  pain ;  but  through 
communication  he  profits  by  the  experience  of  all  others 
without  having  to  risk  any  thing  himself.  The  toil  and  i>ain 
which  the  individual  endures  is  only  a  very  small  affair  com- 
pared with  the  aggregate  toil  and  pains  of  the  race,  bat  he 
reaps  nevertheless  the  benefits  of  the  experience  of  the  race 
without  having  sowed  it. 

Language,  from  this  point  of  view,  assumes  a  central  im- 
portance among  the  things  of  the  world  of  man.  It  is  just  as 
much  k  thing  of  reality  as  any  of  the  things  of  mind,  and  it 
has  also  by  reason  of  its  sensuous  phase  a  side  of  materiality 
audible  as  sound,  and  visible  as  character.  But  it  is  still 
more  wonderful  in  that  it  is  the  one  spiritual  thing  which 
reveals  or  manifests  reason  in  its  totality.  It  is  itself  a  pro- 
duct of  the  will  and  the  intellect,  and,  as  such,  an  institution, 
and  worthy  of  study,  because  in  its  constitution  it  has  re- 
vealed the  nature  of  will  and  intellect  in  making  it.  But  it  is 
not  only  a  spiritual  thing  itself— it  is  the  expression  of  all 
spiritual  things,  the  means  by  which  they  attain  reality  in 
the  world  as  institutions. 
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HeDce,  if  it  be  of  the  utmoBt  importance  iu  education  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  things,  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world  is  language,  both  in  itself  as  realized  (and  realized 
means  thinged — re«=a  thing)  reason  and  as  the  miracle  by 
which  all  other  mental  products  become  realities.  The  most 
wonderful  thing  in  physical  nature  is  Light,  because  it  reveals 
all  bodies  and  itself  too.  The  most  wonderful  thing  in  the 
mental  world  is  Language,  because  it  reveals  all  spiritual 
things  else  and  itself  too. 

The  library  is  the  store-house  of  this  wonderful  product  of 
human  will  and  intelligeiice,  whence  the  community  may  draw 
for  sustenance  and  its  supply  is  not  exhausted  by  being 
shared — as  is  that  of  the  corn  and  wheat  store-houses — but 
it  is  increased  constantly  without  loss  or  diminution. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS. 


Hon.  Board  of  Managers  8t.  Louis  Public  School  Library: 

Your  Librarian  has  the  honor  to  present  his  Annual  Be- 
port  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  1, 1876 : 

Cask  Receipts. 

From  Life  Memberships 9    380  00 

"      Temporary    »*       2J33  00 

**      Fines 262  20 

''      Books  lost  and  paid  for .*. 26  26 

*'      Catalogues  sold «  14  50 

'*      Cash  Donations 16  00 

"      Collection  of  Duplicates •  473  46 

^^      Emerson  Binders  sold 13  15 

^*      Magazines  and  Newspapers  sold 137  80 

''      School  Board  Appropriations 12,400  00 

*'      BUla  Fayabla 412  10 


Total  Receipts 16,866  45 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  1, 1876 36  61 

Total .' $16,903  06 

Uxpenditures. 

Paid  for  books  bought  in  1874-76 $    116  38 

1876-76 2,023  81—  $2,139  19 

Coll'n.  of  DupPs 1874-76 12  62 

1876-76 480  17—  492  69 

Periodicals...^ 1874-76 412  81 

1876-76 1,139  74—  1,562  65 

Binding. 1874-75 331  20 

1875-76....» 1,210  9a-  1,642  12 

Cataloguing 1875-76 176  25 

Stationery 1874-76 71  10 

1876-76 420  76—  491  86 

Furniture 1876-76 117  00 

Printing  A  Adv'tis  1876-76 164  90 

Salaries 1874-75 833  30 

1875-76 7,213  50—  8,046  8(» 

Continjf't  Fund 1876-76 200  00 

Mine  Expenses 1876-76 697  46 

Bills  Payable 1876-76 »  412  10 

Interest 1875-76 4  66 


Total  Expenditures $16,037  47 

Balance  in  Treasury  May  lat,  1876 866  69 

Total $16,90r06 

10 
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As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  statement,  the  Treasniy 
of  the  Library  contained  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
just  ended,  a  balance  of  $36.61 :  the  Library  was  in  debt  to 
the  amount  of  $1,776.31.  This  debt  has  been  paid  off;  large 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  Library,  and  it  is  left  to-day 
entirely  out  of  all  debt,  as  will  more  particularly  appear  from 
the  following  figures : 

Balance  In  Treasury  as  stated $   865  39 

**    expected  from  School  Board :..... 2S0  00 


$1,145  59 


Liabilities  and  Appropriations, 


Amount  subject  to  orders  of  Medical  and  MlcrM 

Societies  for  books - $213  39 

Due  for  Binding  books*  now  at  Binder^ s 175  00 

Periodicals  "       *'    "      "  350  00 

Missing  Nos.  to  complete  Periodicals.  150  00 

Binding  Pamphlets 176  00 

Books  ordered,  not  yet  received 50  00 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 22  39^  1 ,135  78 

Balance  in  Treasury  over  all  liabilities.....  $    9  81 

Total  Amount  spent  this  year   for  Books, 

Periodicals  and  Binding $5,726  55 

Appropriated  for  same  purposes  as  above  stated^      1,113  39 


a  i( 


$6,839  94 

being  an  excess  of  $839.94  over  the  amount  required  by  the 
School  Board  to  be  so  expended. 

The  total  amount  spent  for  the  same  purposes  during  the 
year  1874-5  was  $5,737.94 ;  less  than  this  year  by  $1,102. 

Besides  the  foregoing  additions  to  the  Library,  a  Pablic 
Card  Catalogue  has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  $176  25 ;  two 
large  si^us,  costing  $57,  have  beeen  placed  on  the  outside  of 
the  Library  room ;  a  wire  screen  has  been  added  to  the  Issue 
Desk,  tending  very  largely  to  prevent  the  loss  of  books ;  and 
other  important  repairs  have  been  made  to  the  furniture  and 
book-cases. 

Your  Librarian  would  respectfully  ask  the  attention  of  the 
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Board  to  the  following  wants  of  the  Library  which  will  re- 
quire consideration  daring  the  ensuing  year : 

1st.  Additional  light  in  the  Beading  Boom.  • 

2d.  Oas  fixtures  in  the  north  gallery  to  the  alcoves  of  the 
Library  room,  and 

3fl.  Additional  book-cases. 

Collection  of  Duplicates. 

Total  Beceipts  from  the  beginniu^ $2,666  70 

"  Expenditures -      2,456  75 

Balance  to  credii  of  Collection $     98  9 

Contingent  Fund. 

Balance  on  hand  May  1, 1876 $      6  66 

Appropriations  during  the  year 200  00 

$  206  65 
Petty  Expenses  during  the  yeaiv ,. 166  06 

Balance  on  hand  May  1, 1876 $    41  60 

Additions  and  Statistics. 

Regular  Library : 
Books  added  during  the  year : 

Bought  to  replace  lost  and  worn-out  books 673  Vols. 

New  books  bought 8W  *' 

Periodicals  bound 391  *' 

Books  presented 226  " 


Total,  Regular  Library 2,164 

Books  added  to  collection  of  Duplicates 620 

Total  Additions  2,774 


Total  contents  ot  Library  : 

Regular  Library .31,688    Vols. 

Collection  of  Duplicateis !  2,473 

Academy  of  Science 4,000 

Duplicates  not  in  circulation 2,226       **• 

Unbound  Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 600 


ii 


Total 40,986 
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Membership. 

The  totAl  Membership  for  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Litb  members S,I69 

Perpetual  memberships. TO 

Temporary  pay  subscribers •  1,793 

Free  Evening  School  members 1,4S0 

Total 6,77i 

Total  Nos.  of  Life  memberships  issued  1875-76 199 

Total  new  members  registered  ^'      ^' 1^ 

Circulation 

The  circnlatioii  and  use  of  books  and  periodicals  was  as 
follows : 

Issues  for  home  use:  Regular  Library 77,362  Vols. 

CoUectiou  of  Duplicates S,¥b\    '* 

.     ,  85,413  VoU. 

Issues  for  Library  u«je ^    28,787    *• 

Total 114,200    •* 

No.  of  Periodicals  issued  December  20,  '75  to  April  30,  '76 

ind.  4  mos.  and  12  days 24,649     '* 

Equivalent  to  a  yearly  issue  of  about 60,0U0     '' 

Your  Librarian  presents  in  an  Appendix  to  his  Report, 
classified  statements  of  the  additions  to  the  Library,  and  of 
the  nse  of  its  books  and  periodicals. 

In  closing  his  report,  yonr  Librarian  begs  to  offer  a  few 
recommendations : 

Ibt.  That  Life-memberships  be  issued  to  the  following 
persons : 

To  Aaron  Sutton,  engineer  of  this  building,  in  consideration 
of  serTlces.  rendered  by  him  heating  the  Library  on  Sunday 
without  extra  compensation.  Mr.  Sutton  has  already  paid 
$4 ;  your  Librarian  asks  that  the  other  $8  be  allowed  him. 

To  Daniel  O.  Taylor,  Jr.,  in  consideration  of  a  yalaable 
present  from  his  father,  obtained  through  the  kind  offices  of 
M  r.  Thaddeus  S.  Smith,  consisting  of  Oity  Documents  (Mayor's 
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Beporte,  Council  Reports,  etc.,)  complete  for  the  years  1848- 
'68.  These  are  very  yaluable  to  our  Library,  and  every  year 
become,  scarcer  and  more  difficult  to  procure. 

Wm.  G.  Pierce,  a  very  worthy  young  man,  paid  $7  to  the 
Library  over  4  years  ago.  His  fother  died,  leaving  the  family 
in  poor  circumstances,  and  the  boy  was  compelled  to  suspend 
his  payments.  Under  our  rules  the  amount  paid  cannot  ap- 
ply on  Life  membership,  as  over  4  years  have  elapsed  since 
it  was  paid.  The  young  man  has  now  established  a  small 
printing  office,  and  is  willing  to  pay  the  remaining  $5  if  the 
Board  will  make  an  exception  in  his  favor,  and  allow  his 
previous  payments  to  count  as  good.  Tour  Librarian  respect- 
fully recommends  that  such  allowance  be  made. 

2d.  Tour  Librarian  presents  herewith  two  accounts  which 
could  not  be  audited  in  time  for  this  meeting,  owing  to  the 
absence  from  the  city  of  the  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Library  and  Beading  Boom,  and  your  Librarian  respectfully 
asks  that  they  be  allowed  and  paid  upon  receiving  the  in- 
dorsement of  said  Oommittee.    They  are  as  follows . 

J.  S.  Costello,  for  Feather  Dusters. $  3  50 

F.  W.  Rosenthal  &  Co.,  for  repairs  to  curtains  In  Reading  room      18  89 

Total $22  39 

3d.  Two  years  ago  this  Board  created  the  office  of  Super- 
intendent of  the  Catalogue,  which,  after  one  year's'  experi- 
ment it  abolished,  chiefly  as  involving  an  expense  beyond  the 
Library's  means.  But  in  the  idea  of  creating  the  office  there 
were  certain  points  of  undoubtedly  great  value  to  the  Library. 
These  were :    to  have  an  officer  who  could  devote  his  time — 

To  studying  the  wants  of  the  Library,  and  preparing  well- 
'  digested  lists  of  books  for  purchase,  so  as  to  complete  the 
various  depar^nients  of  knowledge ; 

To  prepare  special  courses  of  reading,  or  cross-references  to 
the  subjects  contained  in  the  books  belonging  to  the  Library; 

To  be  present  in  the  Library  room  during  stated  hours  for 
consultation  as  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and 
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To  deliver  lectnreB  for  the  purpose  of  informing  readen 
what  are  the  best  books  in  the  Library  for  special  nses. 

This  last  named  duty  has  been  changed  by  the  Board  into 
an  order  to  the  Librarian  to  visit  the  schools  and  talk  to  the 
pupils  upon  the  advantages  of  reading. 

The  other  duties,  as  will  appear  in  the  report  of  the  Book 
Oommittee  to  be  presented  to-day,  have  all  been  assigned  to 
your  Librarian.  And  your  Librarian  believes  that  after  an 
experience  of  17  years  as  Head  Assistant  and  Librarian  in 
the  St.  Louis  Mercantile  and  our  own  Libraries,  he  is  better 
qualified  to  i)erform  the  tasks  allotted  to  him  than  could  be 
by.  any  one  whose  mere  recommendation  lay  in  extended 
scholarship.  For  it  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  such 
persons  invariably  aim  too  high,  and  select  books  that  are 
above  the  reach  of  the  users  of  the  Library ;  so  that  while 
seeking  to  accomplish  gr^t  results,  they  destroy,  or,  at  least 
seriously  impair  the  real  usefulness  of  the  Library. 

It  however  happens  that  your  Librarian  is  ex-officio  Secre- 
tary, and  that  the  mechanical  duties  of  his  secretaryship— 
such  as,  keeping  the  records  of  Board  and  Committee  meet- 
ings ;  keeping  the  accounts  and  account  books  of  the  Library ; 
preparing  the  monthly,  annual,  and  other  reports  of  himself, 
the  Committees,  the  Board,  etc., — occupy  him  so  constantly 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time 
to  the  more  intellectual  and  more  important  duties  properly 
belonging  to  the  ofiice  of  Librarian. 

He  believes,  however,  that  by  a  very  slight  increase  of  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Library,  he  can  be  freed  from  the 
mechanical  duties  above  named,  and  enabled  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  general  supervision  of  the  Library's  affairs,  and 
to  such  other  duties  as  appertain  to  a  Librarian's  office. 

He  therefore  offers  the  following  resolution,  with  the  re- 
quest that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Comhiittee  for  con- 
sideration and  report  to  the  Board : 

Resolved,  that,  during  the  ensuing  year,  sufficient  additional 
force  be  employed  in  the  Issue  Department  of  the  Library, 
to  enable  the  present  First  Assistant,  Mr.  Asman,  under  the 
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direction  and  superintendence  of  the  Librarian,  to  perform 
all  the  mechanical  portion  of  the  duties  belonging  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Library,  so  as  to  leave  the  Libra- 
rian free  to  devote  himself  to  general  supervision  and  the 
advancement  of  the  Library's  interests. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JNO.  JAY  BAILEY, 

Librarian, 


Additions  to  lilbrary  ? 

By  Classes. 


Regular    Coirn  of 
Lib! 


>nu7  DupPB     Total 

Vols.  ^'ol8.      Vols. 

Philosophy 18  18 

Theology 39  39 

Social  and  Political  Sciences 177  1         178 

Natural  Sciences  and  Useful  Arts 306  306 

Fine  Arts  and  Poetry 103  2         105 

Novels 665  444       1,099 

Javenlles « 343  343 

Literary  Miscellany «1  3          84 

History  and  Travels ^ 149  149 

Cyclopedias  and  General  Periodicals 283  170         453 

Totals 2,154  620       2,774 

By  Languages. 

English -  1,911  620       2,531 

German 184  184 

French 44  44 

I^tin 11  11 

Spanish ^ »        2  2 

Chinese 1  1 

Hebrew 1  1 

Books  bought  to  replace  lost  books :  Regular  Library: 

Novels ;. 404  Vols.  >  ^    .   ^  .^^  ^^ 

Juveniles 164      "    j^^^'   ^  ^^0  77 

Standard  Literature -...  116     "  *»         219  67 

Total 673     "  "     $  790  44 
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New  books  bought: 

Novel* ^...  200  VoU.  > 

JuTeniles. ^  148     "      ICost  $387  81 

Humorous 13     »*     J 

Standard  Literature 503     "  "       Sib^ 


Total* 864       "  "    $1,233  87 

CirculcUion  and  Use  of  Books. 


Issaes    for   Home   Use 

A 


Regular  CoH'n  of  Librarr 

Libmry.  Dupl's     Tptal       Use. 

Philosophy 624  624       179 

Theology ....^        457  457       303 

Social  and  Political  Sclenoes..'....^        807  2          809       544 

Natural  Sciences  and  Useful  Arte.      3,543  13       3,556  6,450 

Fine  Arte  and  Poetry ^      2,719  18       2,737  1,853 

Novels 42,886  7,251      50,136  6,742 

Juveniles ^    16,056  16,056  3.538 

Literary  Miscellany 2,955  9        2,964  1,391 

History  and  Travels 6,051  185        6,236  2.334 

Cyclopedias  and  Periodicals 1,365  573        1,938  6,453 


Totals 77,362       8,051      85,413  28.787    114,200 

Classified  Use  of  Periodicals. 

In  the  Reading  Room  for  4  months  and  12  days  fVom  Dec.  ao  to  April  30,  ind.  fbeini 
the  period  during  which' the  Magazines  have  been  kept  behind  the  desk  and  issocd 
.   upon  application. 

General  Science  and  Arts 1,829 

Agriculture 389 

Cohimerce  and  Statistics i 11 

En^neering  and  Architecture 4<M 

Medicine «, 260 

Education .^ 130 

Theology 96 

Literature 10,125 

Illustrations  and  Fine  Arts 10,83B 

Juveniles.... « 479 

Total 24,519 
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I<IST  OF  HEMBEBS 


Added  April  Ut,  1876  to  May  Ut,  1877. 


Ackennan,  John 
Allen.  Jas.  F. 
Ahlefeld,  J  no. 
Bangui,  John 
Barr,  E.  W. 
Barr,  Maggie  V. 
Barthel,  Herman 
Beach,  Wm.  il, 
Becker,  Kmile  A. 
Benedict,  Isabella  D. 
Bereman,  Maude 
Bemoudy,  Mrs.EllenA. 
Beyer,  Albert 
Bick,  Charles 
Biebush,  Wm. 
Billon,  Blanche 
Block,  Dr.  A. 
Blockt  C.  VV. 
Block,  Miss  Rosa 
Bock,  Conrad 
Bordeman,  Henry 
Boes wetter,  E. 
Bolle,  John 
Boppeit,  Louis 
Borgelt,  Henry 
Borlinghans,  Louis 
Brady,  A .  L. 
Breden,  Minnie 
Brennard,  Jas.  W. 
Brindle,  M.  F. 
Brockhausen,  Dr.Chas. 
Brinkbaus,  Wm. 
Brinkmann,  T. 
Brockmeyer,  Harry 
Brockmeyer,  Wm. 
Bumann,  Miss  C. 
Burback,  Geo. 
Bums,  Robt. 


Burst,  Emil 
BuUer,  Edward 
Butler,  Mary  B. 
Carlin,  Mrs.  Nat 
Cartan,  John  J. 
Collins,  John 
Cleveland,  H. 
Case,  Thomas 
Conrad,  Francis 
Clinch,  Mary  R. 
Cogswell,  Mrs.  H.  M. 
Cole,  Jas. 
Coy,  Fred, 
Crancer,  Geo. 
Cullen,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Cunningham,  John 
Dalton,  Frank  P. 
Dana,  Chas. 
Demuth,  Anton 
Dodge,  Mrs.  G.  E. 
Dening,  L.  E. 
Deppe,  Fred. 
Dozier,  F.  M. 
Davies,  Ella  E. 
Deppendahl,  Wm. 
Drenil,  Frank 
Davis,  Annie 
Dickinson,  Dr.  Wm. 
Dressier,  Fred. 
Davis,  Ella 
Diederick,  Geo. 
Dustin,  Francis  A. 
Deeds,  Miss  Lucy 
Dobbins,  Jas. 
Dyer,  CI i as.  A, 
Early,  M.  J. 
Eisenstadt,  Jennie 
ErbCf  Geo* 


Eaton,  H.  A- 
Elsterman,  R. 
Ernst,  Theo. 
Edgell,  Geo.  S. 
Enflnger,  Jos. 
Erskine,  SamU 
Euston,  Alex.     * 
Feeny,  Thos. 
Felps,  G.  H. 
Ferguson,  H.  C. 
Fenteberg,  Anna  D. 
Fiedeldey,  G. 
Fiedeldey,  J  no. 
Field,  Mrs.  E.  P. 
Fink,  Albert  B. 
Fisher,  C.  R. 
Fishwick,  Frafik 
Flynn,  S.  C. 
Fockel,  Frank 
Ford,  Howard 
Ford,  Madison 
Franciscus,  Lulu 
Frank,  Theresa 
Freilingsdorf,  Hugo 
Frinkhou  e,  Louis 
Gabel,  Fred 
Garner,  Fred. 
Gershon,  Lylo 
Goessling,  Edward 
George,  Wm. 
Glynn,  Michael 
Green,  Mary  A. 
Gundaker,  Geo.  E.  F. 
Gutman,  Edward 
Hacker,  J  no. 
Hacker,  Wm. 
Hager,  Wm. 
Hammon,  Sarah  J. 
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Hammond,  J.  T. 
Hanley,  Jas. 
Harstick,  Fred  W. 
Ha^semer,  Frank 
Hebut,  M.  L. 
Heffennan,  Geo. 
Hegans,  Jno. 
Heidemann,  H. 
Hehn,  Louis 
HeltzelU  £.  O. 
Hentzfeld,  Fred 
Hennaun,  H. 
Hesse,  Wm. 
Heymann,  r^ouis 
Hindricker,  Geo. 
Hine,  Jdo.  O. 
Hodging,  Sanri 
Hoefer,  J.  W.  R. 
Hoerkel,  Theo. 
Hoffmeister  Henry 
Holland,  H.  M. 
Hollman,  Sidney 
Hoiton,  Mary  E. 
Hopper,  Henry 
Horstmeyer,  Wm. 
House,  Albert 
Howard,  Mrs.  Kath^n 
Ivester,  E.  T. 
Jobn,  Dr.  Rudolph 
John  ROD,  Jos. 
Jordan,  F.  G. 
Jorge n sen,  Ida  M. 
Kane,  Jas. 
Karl,  Jacob 
Keith,  Jacob 
Kine^ly,  Jas.  K. 
Kinealy,  John  H. 
Kinner,  Leonanl 
Kirchbaum,  Charlotte 
Klrchbauni.  Otto 
Klansing,  Henry 
Kleinn,  Richard 
Klupfel,  Dr.  Geo. 
Koerber,  Henrv' 
Koepmann,  Win. 
Kmigan,  Louis 
Krausse,  Mrs.  S. 
Laverdure,  Alfred 


Lee,  Jno.  O. 
LiclitoDStein,  Miss  A. 
Linton. B. 

I^oeweiiberg.  Martha 
Loewenstein.  Manna 
Logan,  Annie  B. 
I^ve,  Dr.  Isaac  B. 
liuedinghaus,  FrankW* 
Luedijighaus,  Geo.  F. 
McAnally,  Dr.  R. 
McAuliir,  F.  D. 
McCauly,  Peter 
McClean,  Chas. 
McCorraick,  H.  J. 
McI>onald.  Edw. 
McDonald,  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Mace,  Benj. 
McEntire,  Jas.  H. 
McLaughlin,  Miss  M. 
McLellan,  Geo.  B. 
Malloy,  Thomas 
Mandorf,  Thos.  F. 
Marsh,  Frank  ^ 

Mattison,  Wm.  A. 
Meico,  A. 
Mepham,  H.  W. 
Michel,  Victor 
Michell,  H.  W. 
Miller,  D. 

Minokler,  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Mollcr,  Frank 
Moller,  Jno.  H. 
Moore.  Jno. 
Moore,  Marv  C. 
Moore,  Jas.  B. 
Moses,  Frank 
Moulton,  Julius 
Mudge,  Chas. 
Nathan,  Edward 
Neusel,  Alex. 
Niemeyer,  Henry 
Nowiin,  Anna  M. 
O'Brein,  David 
Oeters,  Otto 
O'KeefTe,  Jno.  W. 
Oswald,  Jas. 
Owens,  Bernard 
Parker,  Mary 


Parsons,  H. 
Pearman,  Mrs.  Mary 
Pilkington.  E. 
Piatt,  C.  R. 
PoUmann,  Dr.  L.  P. 
Porter,  Dr.  W. 
Puellman,  Louis 
Puff,  Geo. 
Putnam,  Orrin 
Ratican,  Jas.  S. 
Reese,  Wm. 
Relsve,  Wm,  A. 
Reps,  Otto 
Rice,  Jas. 
Richard,  Auguste 
Ricbteo,  H. 
Robbing,  Eugene 
Roberts,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Robinson,  Kate 
Rodgers,  Thos.  B. 
Rogers,  Jno. 
Roos.  Emma  T. 
Runde,  Herman 
8achleben,  Fred. 
Sagehom,  George 
Savitz,  James 
Schafer,  Wm. 
Schmitt,  J.  F. 
Schmitt,  Minnie 
Schulbacker,  L.  P. 
Schum,  Franklin 
Schwacheim,  Wm. 
Scully,  Jno.  J. 
Seely,  Wm.  A. 
Seimer,  Geo. 
Scverin,  Robert 
Shultz,  Wm. 
Shields,  Miss  A.  M. 
Siekerman,  H. 
Silverburg,  Sam*l 
Skrainka,  Clara 
Small,  Wm. 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  Dr.  E.  F. 
Smith,  James  W. 
Smith.  M.  M. 
Sneed,  Sam'l  £. 
Snow,  M.  S. 
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Sommerick,  Jno. 
Stamps.  Carrie  C. 
Stephens,  11.  W. 
Stephens,  Wm. 
Stern,  Gussie 
Stevens,  Geo.  8. 
Stock,  Philip 
Stone,  Lily  L. 
Stxathenan,  Ed. 
Stuckhov,  G. 
Stupp,  Geo. 
Studholter,  Wm. 
Suess,  Wm. 
Sutton,  A.  J. 
Swain,  Mrs.  Helen 


Taussig,  Jane 
Taussig,  Rosa 
Taylor,  Dr.  G. 
Taylor,  Laura 
Tempel,  Henry 
Thorhaner.  Chas.  T. 
Tooker,  Miss  A. 
Vandewater,  Mrs.  E. 
Von-der-Au,  Chas. 
Von  Gerichten,  Jacob 
Wachtel,  Fannie 
Warren,  Edward 
Waugh,  Alice  G. 
Wehrkamp,  H. 
Weil,  E. 


Weiss,  Oscar 
*  Welkener.  Henry 
White,  Edgar 
White,  Francis  B. 
White,  Henry  C. 
Whittle,  Frank 
Williams,  Dr.  A.  D. 
Willing,  M. 
Winkeiman,  R.  H. 
Woerahoener,  H. 
Wolff,  E. 
Wright,  Millie  E. 
Yates,  Saliie  M. 
Yonge,  Alex. 


I<IST  OF 


May  1876,  to  May  1877. 


2 
7 


2 
2 


Vols.    Pph. 

Ball  Ay,  Jno  Jay 1  ... 

Baker,  W.t.S 1... 

Baldwin,  O.  S 1... 

Bamea,  A.  8  1... 

Belden,  F.  S 6.. 

Bayer,  Aug 'JO... 

Boflton  AtheniBum  Library  I . . . 

Boston  Public  Library 2 . . . 

Cincinnati  Public  Library.  3. . . 

Ck>bden  Club.. 

Crawford 1 

Dixon,  B.  V.  B  ."5  . . . 

Evansville  Public  Library.  1 

rorbes,  Dr.  1 1 

Greard,  0 6 1 

Hanft  Theo.  M.  1  Bpecimen  

Harney,  Gen.  Wm.  S 1 

Harris,  Wm.  T. 61....  146 

HofDnan,  MintaB  20 

Hunt,  L 1.... 

Iowa  Grand  Lodge 4.... 

Jones,  G.  E.... 1 

Jackson,  Chas 1 

Lippman,  M.J 2 

Manchester  Public  Library  1 

Haas .  Stote  Board  of  Health  1 . . . . 
\.  Society  for  the  Pre- 
Tcntion  of   Cruelty  to 

Animals 1 


Vols.  Pph 


Mexico,  Consul  General  ...  .... 

Michigan,  State  of 1-... 

M  isBcniri  Med  ical  AssocH'  n .  1 . . . . 

Missouri,  State  of 1  — 

Morgan,  U.  n 8B....      68 

Mcrris,  V  1 

New  England  Hist'cl  Soc'y  ....       1 

New  York  State  Library ...  1 — 

Parker,  S ....       2 

Porter,  Rer.  EG ....       2 

Priest,  .Jno.  G 1.... 

Princeton  College 1  — 

Rlcheson,  Thos 11  — 

St.  Louis  Board  of  Health.  —       8 

St.  Louis  Mercantile  Lib' y  1 —       6 
San  Francisco  Odd  Fellows* 

Library ....       1 

Seeman ,  Dr ,. 2  . . .       3 

Sheldon  ft  Co 4 — 

Smiih,  A I..., 

Smithsonian  Institute 8 . . . . 

Stark,  Dr.  8 9... 

Stumpf,  Hon.  Fred 5. . . .       2 

Tatum,A.K 1  — 

United  States »....       2 

Ware,  Chas.  E '  B  *.. 

Wells,  E 7.... 

Western,  Editor 1....     ® 

Yohn,  A.  B 1.... 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBBABY. 

lilST  OF  AUTOTYPES 

Of  the  St.  Louis  Art  Society,  on  permanent  exhibiiion  in  the  Reading  Room  of 

the  Public  School  Library, 

No.         OalUry,  Artist,  Suhj^i. 

1  Antwerp.    Rubens — Descent  from  the  Cross. 

2  Basle.— A.  Dttrer— Crudflxion. 

3  Basle.    Holbein — ^Lord's  Supper. 

4  British  Museum.    Antique — Frieze. 

6  Bourbon.    Greuze — The  Village  Groom. 

6  "  Meissonnier— The  Game  of  Cards. 

7  "  Bronzino—Portrait  of  F.  de  Medici. 

8  "  Pellegrino— Madonna  and  Child. 

9  '*  Gericault— The  wreclc  of  the  Medusa. 
.10  Cassel.    Raphael— Madonna. 

Xy    Dresden.    Rembrandt— Triumph  of  Mordecai.   • 

*^  Descent  from  the  Cross. 

Raphael— Heads . 
Tintorecto— Last  Supper. 
Rembrandt— Stcetch  of  Last  Judgment. 
Quentin  Metsys— Christ  and  Madonna. 
Van  Dycii— Head  of  Christ. 
Albrecht  Duerer — Gems. 
Van  Dyck — Heads. 

Rembrandt— Sketch  of  Last  Supper.    . 
Correggio— Night. 
Titian— Virgin  Bringing  Offering. 
23    Florence.    Antique— Daughter  of  Niobe. 

"  Son  of  Niobe. 

"  Son  " 

"  Son  " 

"  Son  ** 

Fra  Angelico — ^Funeral  of  Ste.  Catherine. 
Antique — Hall  of  the  Niobe  Group. 

**  Same  (another  view). 

•'  Niobe  (Niobe.  Group). 

**  Pedagogue  " 

Daughter  of  Niobe  (1)    ^* 

«*  «  i(       ^2)    " 

44  4.  44  (3J        44 

**  «4  4t  /^\        U 

"  Son  of  Niobe,  " 

Ghirlandajo— Last  Supper. 
Antique— Vase  of  the  Medici. 
Ghiberti— Gate  of  the  Baptistry  of  S.  GioYanni. 

44  44  44  44 

*'  Panel  of  same,  Creation>f  Eve. 


12 

44 

13 

44 

14 

44 

15 

44 

16 

4k 

17 

44 

18 

4« 

19 

44 

20 

44 

21 

44 

22 

44 

23    1 

Hore 

24 

44 

25 

44 

26 

44 

27 

44 

28 

44 

29 

44 

30 

44 

31 

44 

32 

44 

33 

44 

34 

44 

35 

44 

36 

44 

37 

44 

38 

4« 

39 

44 

40 

4« 

41 

4( 

42 

kC 
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No.  OaUery.  Artitt.  Subject 

43    Florence.    Ghlberti— Panel  Baptistry  S.  Qiovauni.  Curse  of  Labor. 

44 

46 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

66 


Raphael— liast  Supper. 

Andrea  del  Sarto— Last  Supper. 

Michael  Angelo — Morning  (Tomb  of  the  Medici). 

''  ''  Evening  (Tomb  ol  the  Medici). 

"  ,        "  Night  *'  " 

it  «.  Day  (i  t( 

"  "  Study  for  Last  Judgment.    • 

Perugine — Figure  of  kneeling  man. 
Guerchino— Study  for  a  Child. 
Tintoretto— Last  Supper. 
Valentin— ]tfadon  na. 
Michael  Angelo— Night.  (Study). 

66  La  Haye.    Wouverman— The  Battle. 

67  "  Ruysdael— Landscape. 

68  Kensington.    Raphael  Sanzio — (Cartoon)  At  the  Gate  of  the 

Temple  Beautiful. 

69  "  u  ii        (Cartoon)  Death  of  Annanias. 

60  "  "  **       (Cartoon)  Sacrifice  at  Lystra. 

61  "  «  i«       (Cartoon)  Ely  mas  struck  blind. 
63           Lille.'  Van  Dyck— The  Cruclflxion. 

63  Louvre.    Antique — Venus  d' Aries. 

64  "  Regnaul^-The  Three  Graces. 

66  "  Da  Vincf— The  Virgin,  Child  and  St.  Anne. 

66  ''  Barocci— Madonna  and  Child. 

67  "  Da  Vinci.    . 

68  *^  Fra  Bartolomeo— Madonna  and  Child. 

69  «'  Michael  Angelo— Morning  (Study) 

70  •'  '*  "        Sketch  for  Moses. 

71  "  Rembrandt^Portrait  of  himself. 
73  **  Antique— Germanicus. 

73  "  "  ^sculapius. 

74  *^  Michael  Angelo— Madonna. 
76               **  Antique— Borghese  Gladiator. 

76  "  "  Bacchus. 

77  "  *'  HalloftheGladUtor. 

78  ^*  Raphael— Madonna  of  Francis  I. 

79  ''  Michael  Angelo— Morning  (Tomb  of  the  Medici). 

80  ^*  Guido  Reni — Centaur  Nessus  and  Dejanira. 

81  *•  Da  Vinci— Head  of  ChUd. 

83  *'  Raphael — ^Psyche  presenting  to  Venus  the  Vase  con- 

taining the  water  of  the  river  Styx. 

83  **  Titian— Study. 

84  **  "        Head. 

86  "  Correggio— Head  of  Child.  , 
96               **          Champaigne— Last  Supper. 

87  '^  Rnbens— Portrait  of  himself. 
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No.  QaUmry.  ArHat.                    Subject 

88  Louvre.      Rubens— Descent  from  the  Cross. 

89  *'  David— Fight  between  Romans  and  Sabines. 

90  ^'  Greuze— Head. 

91  ''  Salvator  Rosa— Battle  Piece. 

92  Milan.  B.  Luini— Burial  of  St.  Catherine. 

93  ''  Contarini  da  Pesaro— Apoilo  and  Daphne  (Study). 

94  ''  Raphael— Ist  Study  of  Madonml  deila  Sedia. 

95  Rome.  Michael  A ngelo — Moses  in  Sti  Peter. 

96  *'  *'  *'           La  » ieta. 

97  ''  Raphael  Sanzio— Portrait  ol  himself. 

98  ^^  Antique — ^Danaide. 

99  ''  Michael  A ngelo— Portrait  of  himself. 

100  "  Pinturichio— Madonna  and  Child. 

101  "  Antique— Satyr  of  PraxI  teles. 

102  Sistine  Chapel.  Michael  Angelo — Zacharias. 

108  "           '•  '*            "          Last  Judffraent. 

I^Q^  ((                     it  4i                         <(                        ii                     ii 

105  **  "  "                        SecUon  of  Last  Judgment  (Christ). 

106  ''  ''  ''                         Same  (Angels  bearing  Cro^). 

107  "  "  **             **          Same  (Angels  bearing  instrumente 

of  the  Passion. > 

108  "  "  "             *•          First  Sin. 

109  "  "  «'            **          Same  (Duplicate) 

110  '•  **  "             "          CreaUon  ot  Light 

111  "  "  "            *•          Fructification  of  the  Earth. 

112  "  "  "             "          Creation  of  Water. 

113  "  "  '*            **          Creation  of  Adam. 

114  "  '*  "             **          Creation  of  Adam 

115  "  "  '*            "          Creation  of  Eve. 

116  "  "  *'             "          The  Deluge. 
117'  "           *'  "            »*          Isokted  Figure. 

118  **  "  "            "          Isolated  Figure*. 

119  "  "  "            "          Cumaean  Sibyl. 

120  "  "  '*            »«          Delphica. 

121  "  "  "            '*          Zacharias. 

122  "  "  **            "          Joel. 

123  "  **  "            "          Erithrsea  Sibyl. 

124  •*  «  "            *•          Esaias. 

126  "           »'  **             "          SlbyUa  Persica. 

126  "  "  "            "           Jeremiah. 

127  **  ♦'  Per ugino— Peter  receiving  the  Keys. 

128  '«  ''  Michael  Angelo— Sacrifice  of  Noah. 

129  Vatican.    Antique— Apollo  Belvidere 

130  "  "        Venus. 

131  "  "        Meleagre. 

132  "  *»        Ariadne. 

133  "  "        Bacchus. 
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No.         OalUry,  Artite.  Subject. 

134    Vatican.    Raphael— Creation  of  the  Earth. 

Guido  Reni — Madonna. 
Antique— Bust  of  Vitellius. 
Raphael- Creation  of  Sun  and  Moon. 
An  tique— Sileu  us . 

*'  Les  Mooes  Aldobrandines. 

"  Athlete. 

'*  The  Nile. 

Raphael    Jacob's  Dream. 
Domenichino— Last  Companion  of  St.  Jerome^! 
Antiqu^Mercury  • 

Primitive  Italian  Painting. 
Primitive  Italian  Painting. 
Raphael — Last  Supper. 

*'*'         Burning  of  the  Borgho  at  Rome. 
Antique— Calliope. 
^'  Amazon. 

Rosselli — T^ast  Supper. 
Fra  Angelico— Trial  of  St.  Stephen, 

^*  St.  Lorenzo  distributing  the  Treasures  of 

the  Chupch  to  the  Poor. 
Antique— Daughter  of  Niobe. 
155    Vienna.    Le  Dominiquin— The  Assumption. 

A.  Carracci— The  body  of  Ch-ist  guarded  by  Virgin  and 

AngeJ. 
Raphael- -Juno. 
Vasari— The  Forge  of  Vulcan. 
Da  Vinci— Head  of  Christ. 
Michael  Angelo— Study  for  Last  Judgment. 
Correggio — Heads. 
Parmigiano — Rebecca  at  the  Well. 
Murlllo— Madonna. 
Venice.    Da  Vinci— Holy  Family. 
Conegliano — Madonna. 
Da  Vinci— Sketch  for  the  Last  Supper. 
Raphael— St.  Paul  (Slsetch). 
Tintoretto — Christ  on  the  Cross. 
109    Weimar.    Michael  Angelo— Dream  of  the  World. 

170  '^  Raphael— Madonna. 

171  *'  ''         Sibyl  (Study). 

172  Corot— Landscape. 

173  Hans  Holbein— Holy  Family. 

174  Massaccio— St.  Christopher.    Church  of  St.  Clement. 

175  *\  St.  Peter  (Church  of  St.  Clement). 

176  *'  St.  Thomas  (Church  of  St.  Clement). 

177  "  St.  PhUlp  (Church  of  St.  Clement). 

178  **  St.  Matthew  (Church  of  St.  Clement). 


135 

u 

136 

u 

137 

i( 

138 

»4 

139 

»i 

140 

• 

141 

a 

142 

(k 

143 

«< 

144 

«i 

145 

ii 

146 

(« 

147 

i( 

148 
149 

iC 

160 

(i 

151 

(i 

152 

(i 

153 

(( 

/ 

9 

154 
155 

Vlenr 

156 

•i 

157 

(» 

158 

(4 

159 

t( 

160 

C( 

161 

«fc 

162 

(i 

163 

ti 

164 

Venic 

165 

(( 

166 

ii 

167 

ii 

168 

ii 
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No.  OMtry,          Artut.                    Sul^eet, 

179  Massaodo—St.  Bartholomew  (Church  of  St.  dement). 

180  "  St.  John.                    •' 

181  Photographio— Yiewof  StrasburgCathedraL 

182  Bida— Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist. 

183  Vatican.    Raphael— School  of  Athens. 

184  ^'  *^               Victory  of  Constantine  over  Maxentiui. 
186  Dresden.  FraAngelico — Cruciflxion. 

186  Rousseau— Landscape— Fontainebleau. 

187  ''  Moonlight  in  the  Forest. 

188  '*  Landscape. 

189  Photographid.— Baptistry  of  S.  Qiovanni,  Florence. 

190  Theatre  at  Pompeii. 

191  Coliseum  at  Rome. 


THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION. 


In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools  as  appropriate  to  the  Centennial 
year.  I  now  in  this  place  give  a  brief  account  of  the  part 
which  St.  Louis  took  in  the  exhibition  •  of  Education  at 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  same  connection  offer  some  reflec- 
tions upon  the  scope  and  significance  of  the  display  made  by 
the  States  of  our  own  country  and  by  foreign  Governments. 

Like  the  other  portions  of  the  exhibit  from  Missouri,  the 
educational  collection  suffered  very  much  from  the  general 
apathy  of  the  people.  This  had  its  chief  occasion  in  the 
long-continued  business  prostration  that  had  prevailed  since 
the  panic  of  1873.  The  entire  energy  of  the  teachers  and 
school  directors  was  being  exerted  to  prevent  a  serious 
relapse  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  over  the  State,  or  to 
contest  as  effectually  as  possible  the  tendency,  already  set  in, 
towards  the  curtailment  of  school  facilities  and  the  crippling 
of  the  functions  of  school  boards.  The  work  therefore  neces- 
sarily fell  upon  a  few  people  and  only  a  few  school  systems 
in  the  State  responded. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1876 : 

To  Educators  and  Friends  of  Education  in  Missouri: 

Olber  States  of  this  Uuion  are  making  elaborate  preparations  to  exhibit 
their  educational  condition  and  progress  at  the  approachlDg  Centennial 
Exposition,  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  commemoration  of  the  com^ 
pletion  of  the  first  century  of  the  Nation's  existence.  Missouri  will 
certainly  participate  to  some  extent,  and  unless  the  efforts  of  her 
educators  are  united  and  organized,  her  educational  exhibit  will  be 
unworthy  of  the  State.  It  becomes  important,  then,  to  combine  our 
endeavors  so  that  whatever  exertion  is  made  may  add  directly  to  the 
general  result,  and  that  there  be  a  proper  division  of  labor  instituted 
in  this  enterprise  to  the  end  that  all  waste  may  be  avoided  and  our 
State  have  an  exposition  of  its  educational  interests  commensurate  with 
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its  position  in  other  respects.     Its  agricultural,  mining,  manufactaring 
and  commercial  interests,   will  doubtless  make  a  splendid  exhibit,    it 
belongs  to  us  to  see  that  the  means  and  appliances  established  here 
to  educate  the  people  who  are   to  develop  the   matchless  resources  of 
our  great  Central  State  are  fully  and  fairly  represented.    There  has  neTer 
before  been  an  opportunity  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  so  happily  adapted 
to  collect  and  disseminate  a  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  social  coudition  of 
tlie  various  sections  of  this  country.    The  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  will 
reflect  with  great  accunicy  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  many  of' the  States. 
It  will  be  visited  by  millions  of  people,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  from  the  different  nations  of  Europe.    These  vidtors  will  be 
impressed  by  the  display,  and  will  be  led  to  form  judgments  regarding  the 
relative  standing  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  basing  these  up- 
on the  evidence  before  them  in  the  Exposition.  It  is  unwise  for  us  to  ignore 
tlie  fact  that  these  prevailing  impressions  will  react  upon  each  State  to  its 
benefit  or  harm,  and  especially  upon  those  States  whose  future  prosperity 
is  most  dependent  upon  immigration  from  the  older  States  or  from  Europe. 
Appointed  by  tlie  State  Board  of  Managers  to  prosecute  this  work,  the 
undersigned  Committee  have  prepared  the  following  Conspectus  showing 
tlie  departments  to  be  represented,  and  the  work  to  be  done  in  each.   It  is 
desirable  that  the  work  shall  be  accurate  and  complete,  embracing  every 
phase  of  education  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.    It  must  include  all 
characteristic  features,  not  omitting  anything  because  it  is  antiquated  or 
imperfect,  or  because  we  wish  to  show  only  the  best  side  of  our  system. 
The  exhaustiveness  and  accuracy  of  our  exhibit  will  be  mpre  likely  to 
attract  attention  tlian  an  obvious  attempt  to  cull  only  the  best  features. 

CONSPECTUS. 

A.        PHASES  OF  SDUCATION. 

I.  Districtr Schools  in  the  country:  e]nx>lling  frx)m  ten  to  fifty  pupils: 
one  teacher ;  building  made  of  logs,  turf,  adobe,  boards,  stone,  or  other 
material ;  for  white  or  for  colored  pupils. 

II.  Village  Schools:  enrolling  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  pupils;  one  to 
ten  teachers;  white  or  colored  pupils. 

in.  City  School  Systems:  Exhibit  of  Primary,  Grammar  and  High 
Schools;  Normal  or  Training  Schools;  Kindergartens. 

IV.  State  Institutions :  University  and  School  of  Mines ;  Normal  Schools 
and  Lincoln  Institute;  Asylums  for  orphans,  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  insane, 
feeble-minded ;  Reform  Schools. 

V.  Private  Schools  and  Colleges :  (a)  Parochial  or  Denominational ; 
(b)  Corporate  or  endowed ;  (c)  Schools  and  Colleges  established  by  private 
enterprise. 

VI.  Private  Institutions  under  the  Church  or  otherwise :  for  orphans, 
feeble-minded,  insane,  deaf  and  dumb;  for  the  reform  of  inebriates,  vkioas 
youth,  or  prostitutes. 
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YII.  Libraries:  (a)  Free  public  (circulating  or  reference);  (5)  school; 
(e)  college;  {d)  mercantile;  (e)  private  circulating;  (/)  Sunday  school; 
{g)  professional  and  technical ;  (law,  medicine,  the  arts,  etc.) 

B.         PICTOBIAL  BXHiBrrs. 

I.  Photographs  of  buildings,  grounds,  pupils  and  teachers  in  one  pic- 
ture, not  less  than  twelve  inches  in  its  smallest  dimension,  and  mounted 
on  cards  giving  a  wide  margin. 

II.  Photographs  or  drawings  of  the  interior  of  rooms,  showing  arrange- 
ment of  deskSy  and  the  character  of  the  school  apparatus  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  furniture,  etc. 

Remarks.— In  the  photographic  exhibits  of  the  schools,  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  show  enough  of  the  grounds  and  out-houses  to  give  a  correct  idea 
of  them.  In  all  cases,  there  should  be  a  collection  of  the  pupils  in  the 
foreground,  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfSere  ¥rith  the  view  of  the  school 
buildings  and  grounds;  the  pupils  to  be  dressed  in  their  every-day  attire, 
and  showing  all  social  ranks,  ages  and  conditions;  some  of  them  being 
near  enough  in  the  foreground  to  exhibit  distinctly  their  features;  statis- 
tical items  appended  on  the  margin  below  the  picture  in  the  following 
order:  (a)  Name  of  school;  (b)  Locality,  [town,  county.  State] ;  (f)  Length, 
breadth  and  height  of  building,  number  of  rooms ;  {d)  Number  of  pupils, 
sex,  range  of  ages;  (e)  Branches  of  study ;  (/)  Length  of  daily  and  an- 
nual session  of  school ;  (^)  Cost  of  instruction  to  each  pupil  per  annum,  or 
amount  actually  charged  for  tuition. 

III.  Gknrs  Paintings.  It  would  contribute  much  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  our  exhibit  if  our  native  artists  would  paint  ^«nre  slvctches,  illus- 
trating the  different  types  of  our  schools,  and  the  phases  of  school  life  in 
Missouri. 

C.         WRITTEN  WORK.  « 

From  all  schools  that  are  accustomed  to  have  written  work  in  any  or  all 
of  the  following  phases : 

I 

I.  Penmanship. 

II.  Drawing. 

m.    Map  Drawing. 

IV.  Written  examinations  in  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, History  or  other  branches. 

Remarks.— Ten  per  cent,  (or  less)  of  the  best  of  these  should  be  sent 
for  the  Exposition.  The  examinations  should  be  written  on  foolscap 
paper,  of  uniform  size  and  texture,  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  and  bound 
together  at  the  left  side  of  the  page.  (A  margin  of  one  and  one-half  inches 
must  be  left  on  the  left  hand  for  binding.) 
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D.     HZBTORICAL  Ain>  STATISTICAL  IKFORMATION. 
(To  be  forwwrded  to  Hon.  B.  D.  Sbahitok  State  Saperintendent  at  Jefferson  City.) 

I.     RXGABBINa  ORGANIZATION. 

A.  Acts  of  Congress,  (land  grants,  etc). 

B.  Provisions  of  State  Constitution--1820— 18Wr-1875^Educatioial 
clauses). 

C.  History  of  State  school  legislation  in  Mlssoori. 

D.  School  census.  • 

£.  Revenues :  (a)  From  school  funds;  (6)  From  taxation;  (e)From  nte- 
bills ;  {d)  From  fines ;  {e)  From  other  sources. 

F.  Boards  of  Direction :  (1)  Country  Districts ;  (2)  Organize<1  viUsge 
boards ;  (3)  Cities  with  special  school  charters ;  (4)  Management  of  private 
and  parochial  institutions. 

Q.  Supervision  and  Inspection:  State  Superintendent;  County  Com- 
missioners; Village  and  city  Superintendents;  Supervising  prindpsh; 
State  Board  of  Education. 

H.  Education  in  Special  Directions :  (1)  Female ;  (2)  Infant;  (3)  niitei^ 
ate  adults ;  (4)  Colored  people ;  (5)  Technical  or  industrial  instruction ; 
(6)  Evening  Schools. 

I.  Colleges  and  Universities :  (1)  Fixed  capital,  [f^om  buildings  and 
grounds,  improved  lands];  (2)  Annual  revenue,  [from  funds,  ttom  tuition]; 
(3)  Libraries  and  apparatus ;  (4)  Faculties ;  how  many  and  number  of 
each  ;  (6)  Number  of  pupils  in  each  course  of  study ;  (6)  Annual  cost  per 
pupil ;  (7)  History  of  college  work  in  Missouri. 

J.  Educational  Literature :  (1)  Educational  Journals ;  (2)  Educationiil 
text-books ;  (3)  Educational  reports. 

K.    Biography  of  Eminent  Educators. 

L.  Teachers'  Associations  and  Institutes:  (1)  State;  (2)  County;  (3) 
City. 

M.  Normal  Schools :  History  of  their  establishment  and  brief  account 
of  their  present  condition. 

N.    Discipline  and  management  in  the  school  room. 

O.  Examination  and  appointment  and  terms  of  services  of  teachers ; 
their  salaries.  * 

E.  FINANCIAL. 

Each  school  should  provide  sufficient  fUnds,  by  holding  spelling  matdies 
or  by  securing  donations,  or  otherwise,  to  pay  the  expense  (a)  of  photo- 
graphs, [which  must  be  mounted  on  stiff  cards  but  not  framed];  (6)  port- 
folios, [for  photographs,  maps,  drawings,  etc.];  (e)  for  binding  ttife  written 
.  examinations ;  (d)  for  transportation  of  the  same  to  the  Centennial  Head- 
quarters in  St  Louis,    All  funds  so  collected,  after  payment  of  necessary 
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local  expenses,  should  be  remitted  immediately  to  Hon.  Thos.  Allen, 
President  State  Board  of  Managers  for  the  credit  of  the  State  Centennial 
Fund. 

GEORGE  MILLS,  Secretary.  W.  T.  HARRIS,  Chairman. 

DANIElr  D.  READ,  Prest.  State  Univenlty .  R.D.SHANNON,  Stote  dupt.Schools. 
J.  B.  MERWIN,  St.  Louis,  O.  M.  BAKER,  St.  Loals, 

J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  Kansas  City,  JOHN  S.  CROSBY,  St.  Joseph. 

J.  N.  COOK,  ainton. 

Of  Sab-Commlttee  on  Edncation  appointed  by  State  Board  of  Centennial 

Commissioners. 


The  plan  indicated  in  the  above  circular  was  perhaps  well 
adapted  to  make  the  Missonri  exhibit  an  interesting  feature 
at  Philadelphia.  Certainly  the  pictorial  phase  of  it  could  have 
been  made  so  if  no  expense  had,  been  spared.  One  would 
have  been  highly  gratified  at  the  Vienna  Exposition  for  in- 
stance, to  see  education  in  Italy  illustrated  by,  photographs 
of  every  description  of  school  in  Italy,  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  in  the  cities  and  in  the  remote  country  districts-^ 
photographs  showing  the  buildings,  exterior  and  interior,  the 
grounds,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  moire  important  than  all 
these,  the  personnel  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  their  every-day 
attire,  showing  even  the  features  of  many.  All  this,  accom- 
panied by  statistics  written  or  printed  on  the  margin  of  the 
pictures,  would  have  given  one  a  more  vivid  realization  of 
the  actual  condition  of  education,  and  of  the  difficulties  which 
it  had  to  encounter  than  any  other  scheme  could  have  done. 
But  it  was  not  expected  that  such  a  collection  of  photographs 
could  be  made  except  at  the  expense  of  the  Centennial  Board 
of  Commissioners,  and  only  the  small  sum  of  $5,000  had  been 
set  apart  by  the  Legislature  for  the  collection  and  exhibition 
of  the  vast  resources  of  Missouri,  vegetable,  animal,  and 
mineral,  commercial  and  manufacturing. 

The  result  was  that  very  few — next  to  none — of  the  country 
schools  held  in  log-cabhis,  mud  huts,  etc.,  were  photographed. 
There  was  of  course  some  so-called  ^^  State  pride  "•  in  this 
matter  which  objected  to  the  exhibition  of  the  lowest  phases 
of  education  in  Missouri.  But  the  majority  well  understood 
that  it  is  no  disgrace  in  a  newly  settled  country  to  posser'^ 
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log  school-hoases  or  even  school-houses  made  of  tarf  or  adohej  ^ 
if  the  settlers  live  themselves  in  such  dwellings.  It  is  rather 
to  the  credit  of  sach  settlers  that  they  have  provided  for 
edacation  even  in  the  first  years  of  their  occupation  of  the 
wilderness.  In  older  countries,  perhaps  in  the  '^  back-woods" 
of  Spain  or  Italy  although  settled  by  a  civilized  race  for  two 
thoutend  years  and  more,  would  one  be.  likely  to  find  even 
this  rude  symbol  of  the  public  school  t 

The  Sub-Committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  work  of 
collecting  and  preparing  the  educational  material,  was  at  an 
early  date  enlarged  by  the  additien  oT  the  following  active 
members:  Messrs.  Eber  Peacock,  Wm.  C.  Wilson,  Leo  Eas- 
sieur,  and  John  A.  Leavy  (forming  the  ''  Centennial  Commit- 
tee "  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Board),  Messrs.  M.  S.  Snow, 
CM.  Woodward,  C.  S.  Pennell  (of  Washington  University), 
Bev.  I).  J.  Doherty  (of  the  Catholic  parochial  free  schools), 
Miss  Anna  Sneed  (of  Kirkwood  Seminary),  Jno.  £.  Kimball, 
(of  Committee  of  St.  Louis  Principals),  G.  T.  Murphy  (Com- 
missioner of  St.  Louis  County)  and  others. 

Owing  to  the  financial  depression  alluded  to,  the  Committee 
found  itself  obliged  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  action  of  the 
S)>ecial  Centennial  Committee  of  the  St.  Louis  School  Board 
above  named,  for  funds.  Under  their  sanction  a  series  of 
)»ublicf  concerts  were  given  at  the  Mercantile  Library  Hall  in 
this  city,  and  the  total  net  proceeds  of  $1,588.20  appropriated 
to  the  expense  of  packing,  transporting  to  Philadelphia,  pro- 
viding cases  for  exhibition  and  an  attendant  to  take  charge  of 
the  same  during  the  summer,  as  well  as  of  the  repacking  and 
preparing  the  goods  for  reshipment  to  this  city.  The  railroad 
companies  agreed  to  return  free  of  expense  from  Philadelphia 
all  goods  that  had  been  sent,  at  full  rates,  over  their  lines  to 
the  exhibition. 

The  exhibition  for  nearly  six  months  was  under  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  lone  H.  Evans,  whose  services  gave  complete  satis- 
faction in  every  respect.* 


•  In  a  report  to  the  St.  Loais  School  Board,  Jan.  9, 1877,  made  .bj  the  CeotaiBiil 
CommHtee,  the  following  acknowledgment  was  made  In  behalf  of  seryioee  mdered; 
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Mr.  Hallowell,  the  gentlemanly  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Board  of  Education,  kindly  acted  as  the  disburser  of  the 
fands  expended  in  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  a  rongh  estimate  of  the  entire  expense  of 
the  State  exhibit : 

Cost  of  St,  Louis  Exhibit. 

Printing. $   282  35 

Binding 115  35 

Boxes 10  15 

Mlsoellaneous 42  75     • 

Material 50  00 

Kindergartens 200  00 

Photography ., «  500  00 

Total $1,180  60 

Cost  of  the  exhibit  fh>in  other  parts  of  the  State  (estimated) 
Printing,  binding,  etc $   800  00 

Cost  at  Philadelphia, 

The  cost  of  transportation,  cases  and  atteiidauee  for  the  State  exposition 
is  nearly  as  follows: 

Attendance $   «>0  00 

Supervision,  expenses  of  travel,  etc 200  00 

Clerk  hire,  in  preparation „        300  00 

Cases 250  00 

Freight  expenses : 200  00 

• 

Total $1,200  00 

The  entire  exhibition  must  have  cost  upwards  of  $3,000,  of 
which  $2,380.60  was  furnished  by  the 'Centennial  Committee 
of  the  School  Board. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  many  excellent 
school  sgrstems  scattered  throughout  our  State  could  not 
have  been  fully  represented  at  Philadelphia.  The  institutions 
and  city  systems  which  aided  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools 


"Tour  Committee  desire  to  mention  as  persons  to  whom  this  Board  and  the  State 
Committee  are  under  obligations,  Mr.  H.  W.  HallowelU  Secretary  of  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Public  Schools,  who  assisted  your  Committee  in  obtaining  suitable  help  and 
in  paying  the  same;  Mrs.  lone  H.  Evans,  who  took  charge  of  the  exhibition  for  nearly 
six  monws  and  proTed  hefself  falthftil  and  efficient;  Miss  Susie  £.  Blow,  who  pre- 
pared the  Kindergarten  exhibit,  ftimishlng  the  material  at  her  own  expense  and  also 
providing  cases  for  it  at  Philadelphia  and  giTlnc  her  personal  supervision  to  its  dis- 
play. They  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  obiigmg  attention  of  Hon.  Thos.  AHeUf  the 
Iteeident  of  the  state  Boar^.  "       ?  ?    ? 
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in  making  an  exhibit  attracted  much  interest  and  faToiable 
comment  from  the  visitors. 

The  educational  material  of  our  City  Schools  returned  from 
Philadelphia  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Public  School  Library 
for  preservation. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  Centennial  Educational 
exhibit  of  Missouri : 

(a)  St.  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Arithmetic:  Best  tenth  of  all  papers,  grammar  schools 1 

Grammar:                  •*           **                                          i 

Geography:                "           "                                           3 

Natiiml  Science :        "           "                                         4 

Arithmetic:  entire  class,  Grammar  school 3 

Grammar:                 "           " 6 

Geography:                "           "                                         7 

Historj-:                     "           "                                           8 

Algrehra:  Junior  class,  High  schools 9 

Analysis:                   "           "                                          10 

Latin:                         "           '*                                           U 

Rhetoricals:                *'           "                                           13 

Bestftenth  of  all  papers,  Senior  class,  Central  High  school 12J 

German:                    "           **                                          13 

Writing:                     "           "                                           14 

**                           "           "                                           15 

"                           "           «                      '                     16 

German  Penmanship :           "                                         17 

Drawing  Specimens              "       Grammar  school ^  IS 

"               *•                        '       Branch  High    ** -  19 

Drawing  Specimens  Normal  school 30 

Drawing  in  portfolio,  High  school 21 

Maps  in  portfolio.  Grammar       '*    22 

44                             4(                                    44                        4«                     '  ao 

44                            ((                                  it                     44  A< 

Photograph  of  school  buildings  and  portfolio 9. 25 

Photographs  of  school  buildings  in  portfolio SS" 

Pholographs  of  school  buildings  in  portfolio 27 

Photographs  of  school  buildings  in  portfolio 28 

Kindergarten  work.       Folding «  29 

"           "             Weaving  30 

'*           "            Sewing 31 

"          "            Stick  andslat 32 

"           '*            Interlacing , 33 

"           "            Cutting «.  34 

'*           "            Pricking 35 
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Kindergarten  work,       Drawjng 36 

"      •     "            Coloring 37 

Annual  Reports,       1860—61 38 

*'           "              1865—67 39 

"           "              1867—69 40 

"           "              1869—70 41 

"           *'              1870—71 42 

"           **              1871—72 , 43 

"           i»              1872—73 44 

•*           "              1873—74 46 

Box  of  Kindergarten  worlc 46 

(6)  General  Exhibit, 

Miscellaneous  School  Histories 47 

State  University,  Annual  Report. 48 

•*              "                     *'           49 

"               ♦»                 •     **           60 

"    (Rolla)  School  of  Mines,  Portfolio  of  Drawings 61 

♦♦       *'                          "                            '*              52 

**       "                          "                              "              53 

Washington  University,  Examination  Papers 64 

**                 »*                     *'                 "    55 

"                 "  Photographs  and  Drawings ^  66 

Mary  Institute  Examinations 67 

"           "        Photographs  and  Drawings '. .'.  68 

Klrlcwood  Seminary  Examination  Papers ; 59 

"                 "    kindergarten  work 60 

Cote  Brilliante  Public  School,  Examination  Papers 61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

* 73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

: 78 

79 

80 

81 


Ashland 
Elleardsville 

44 
44 

44 
44 

Allenton 

4( 

44 

44 

St.  Louis  County 

i( 

44 

<4 

1< 

44 

.4 

Rock  Springs 
St.  Louis  County 
Fee  Fee 

(( 

44 

44 

(( 

44 

4< 

ki 

<4 

44 

Concord 

4( 

44 

44 

Cheltenham 

4( 

44 

44 

Junction 

4k 

44 

Jeflerson  City 
Boonville 

ii 

44 

k4 

4( 

44 

44 

Chillicothe 

i( 

44 

44 

C( 

4k 

44 

«4 

(i 

k4 

44 

44 

(i 

C( 

44 

44 

M 

44 

(( 

44 

ti 

44 

<4 

44 

U 

44 

44 

4t 
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Chillicothe  Public  School  Examination  Papers 82 

St,  James  *•    "    "      83 

California  **    "    *'     W 

Clinton  "    '*    *^       ~ 85 

Breckinridge  *'    "    "      86 

St.  Joseph  Public  printed  report 87 

Brookfield    Public  School    Examination    Papers. 88 

UUca  "    ^'    '"      89 

Warrensbur^  '*    **    '*      90 

Verona  "    *'    "      91 

PeiroeCity  *;   "    '*      92 

Cartha^  **    "    "     93 

Washburn  '*    '"    *'     94 

I^ws  of  Muskogee  Nation,  Creek  Language 96 

Laws  of  Cherokee  Nation,  Cherokee  Language 96 

Laws  of  Cherokee  Nation,  English  Language 97 

{St  Louis  Public  Schools,  Numbers  98  to  IIS). 

Framed  photographs,  Franklin  school,  St.  Louis.. 98 

Framed  photograplis,  Pestalozzi  school  St.  Louis ti9 

Framed  photographs,  Polytechnic  building  St.  Louis 100 

Framed  photographs,  Charles  Pope  school,  St.  Louis 101 

Framed  photographs,  Henry  Ames  school,  St.  Louis 10:! 

Framed  photographs,  Douglas  school,  St.  Louis -  103 

Framed  photographs.  Clay  school,  St.  Louis ^  104 

Framed  photographs,  Central  High  school,  St.  Louis 103 

Framed  photograph,  Clinton  school,  St.  Louis lOK 

Framed  photograph,  Peabody  school,  St.  Louis 107 

Framed  photograph,  EUot  school,  St.  Louis l(t> 

Framed  photograph,  Interior  Des  Peres  Kindergarten ue* 

Same -.  110 

Framed  photograph,  reading-room  Public  School  Library Ill 

Framed  photograph  St.  Louis  Public  School  Library 112 

Oak  Hill  Public  School  Examination  Papers.. 113 

Matters  school 114 

{University  of  the  State  of  Missouri  Numbers  115  to  lS8an4  140)* 

Natural  History  and  Agriculture  (Prof.  Swallow,  M.  D.  and  LL.D) 115 

Memorials  of  the  Curators  relating  to  the  location  of  the  college  ot  Ag- 
riculture and  Mechanle  Arts 116 

State  and  United  States  Laws  relating  to  the  University 117 

Geological  Sketch  from  Prof.  Swallows 118 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  Prof.  Ficklin,  Ph.  D 119 

Installation  of  Faculty,  addresses  1S61 130 

Address  to  President  Read  1870 121 

Keport  of  Committee  to  General  Assembly  1867 122 

Auntial  announcements  1868 123 

Address  by  Daniel  Read  1869 -  121 

Reports  containing  catalogue  and  announcements  1869—70 ^ 125 

Report  of  Committee  op  Reorganlzatlon.and  Enlargement US 
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Catalogue  of  officers  and  students  1862—43—64—65 127 

Board  of  curators  for  Woman's  CoUejce  Home 128 

Keports  of  curators  1870—71—72—7^-774—75 129 

Annual  announcements  1867 .*...•  190 

Congressional  land  grants  1874 131 

Memorial  to  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  State  of  Missouri 132 

Catalogue  of  students  and  officers  1866 133 

Catalogue  of  students  and  officers  1861 134 

By-laws  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Curators  1872 135 

Keports  of  Curators  1867 136 

Inauguration  of  President  Bead,  1876,  addresses 137 

Address  by  Daniel  Read  to  the  Liberal-minded  1873: 138 

Drury  College  preparatory  examination  papers  1  vol 139 

Drory  College  examination  papers  1  vol ? 140 

Drury  College  classical  examination  papers  1  vol 141 

Drury  College  conservatory  of  music 142 

Drury  College  portfolio  of  drawings 143 

Report  of  St.  Louis  Catholic  schools % 144 

Lincoln  Institute  normal  schools  examination  pa})ers  1  vol 145 

Lincoln  Institute  photograph 14H 

Portfolio  of  photographs  of  Missouri  schools 147 

Portfolio  of  photographs  of  Missouri  schools 148 

Large  oil  painting  of  the  University  and  grounds 140 


RefleetioiiH  on  the  Ednentiounl  Sisniilcaiice  of  the  Centennial 

Kxpositiou. 

Our  centeuuial  anuiversary  of  American  ludepeudence  has 
been  made  the  occaBion  of  a  vaHt  exposition  of  the  industrial 
resources  of  all  nations,  American  and  foreign.  Of  worid's 
fairs — that  have  become  a  freciuent  event  since  1851 — this  of 
ours  has  been  the  largest  in  extent  and  the  most  numerously 
attended, — and  it  has  been  a  financial  success.  Thus  far, 
our  national  vanity  has  been  gratified,  and  with  many 
strengthening  grounds.  We  had  but  a  little  while  before 
emerged  from  a  bitter  and  exhausting  civil  war;  we  were 
plunged  into  the  midst  of  severe  business  prostration  just  at 
the  time  when  we  were  taking  the  first  steps  to  iuaugurate 
this  exposition,  and  the  distress  incident  to  such  prostration 
yet  remains  with  us.  Worse  than  all,  we  have  been  visited 
with  unhappy  political  maladies.  Where  a  country  is  gov- 
erned by  parties,  each  party  finds  ita  limit  not  so  much  iu 
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national  principles  or  in  its  own  conscience — as  in  the  strength 
of  the  opposite  party.  Each  party  will  do,  or  tend  to  do, 
what  the  other  party  will  allo.w.  Therefore  when  one  party 
becomes  hors  de  combat^  literally  and  figuratively,  by  political 
revolution  within  itself,  the  party  in  power  is  subjected  to  a 
strain  that  it  can  ill  afford  to  stand.  Corruption  and  imbe- 
cility in  high  places  result  from  this  state  of  affairs,  and  on 
the  eve  of  our  centennial  birthday  a  widely-pervading  sense 
of  humiliation  was  felt  by  our  people.  Under  the  dream- 
stances  of  so  much  dismay  at  crashing  fortunes^  paralyzed 
industries,  corporations  bankrupt,  corrupt  legislators  and 
executives,  and  within  view  of  an  impending  change  in  parly 
power, — who  could  have  expected  a  grand  result  from  a 
national  exposition  under  such  auspices? 

Quite  assuring  to  us  therefore  has  been  the  issue  of  this 
year.  Notwithstanding  that  sectional  jealousies  weakened 
the  effects  of  our  efforts,  and  notwithstanding  the  vast 
distances  that  separated  us  from  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the 
still  vaster  distances  that  separated  our  political  aims  and 
achievements  from  theirs,  a  noble  spirit  of  co-operation 
and  friendly  participation  were  manifested  throughout  the 
conduct  of  the  great  exposition.  This  atmosphere  of  cos- 
mopolitan humanity  wa»  breathed  by  the  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  visited  Philadelphia,  the  past  season,  and  who 
can  measure  its  educational  effect?  Littleness  and  narrow- 
ness, stores  of  egotism,  selfish  prejudice  and  exclusiveness 
have  been  made  less  by  the  same  means  that  have  restored 
our  self-confidence  before  the  world,  and  ameliorated  our 
suffering  from  political,  and  social  disaster. 

I.  Esthetic  Effect. — Considered  as  a  spectacle — as  the 
representation  of  something  which  is  too  vast  to  be  com- 
passed by  the  senses — the  exposition  has  had  a  very  great 
educational  effect.  In  plastic  art  we  let  a  fragment  stand  for 
the  whole ;  one  moment  of  the  fighting  gladiator  stands  for 
his  whole  life ;  the  statue  of  the  Laocoon  or  the  painting  of 
the  Transfiguration,  portray  for  us  the  culminations  of  long 
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series  of  deeds,  and  present  for  as  in  a  small  compass  what 
is  in  itself  too  vast  to  be  seized  directly. 

The  aesthetic  feeling  demands  actual  presentation  of  some- 
thing to  the  senses  which  suggests  the  whole,  or  if  not  the 
infinite  at  least  the  indefinite  or  immeasurable.  Our  statis- 
tical knowledge  of  the  vcMst  distances  of  the  stellar  orbs  or  of 
the  heights  of  Asiatic  mountains,  or  of  the  width  of  the  sea, 
does  not  give  rise  to  the  feeling  of  the  sublime,  but  it  is 
given  by  the  attempt  to  compass  these  distances  by  the 
senses  on  a  starry  night,  or  on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  or  on  an 
ascent  of  the  Himalayas. 

An  abstract  knowledge  of  the  industrial  resources  of  the 
United  States  is  a  very  trivial  thing, — so  many  kinds  of  raw 
materials,  so  many  species  of  manufacture,  such  and  such 
means  of  transportation  and  transit,  and  the  annual  quan- 
tities of  each.'  This  does  not  affect  our  imagination.  But 
bring  together  these  industrial  resources  by  samples  and 
representations  as  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  impression  rises 
to  the  height  of  the  sublimeT.  Thus  the  aesthetic  effect  of  the 
great  exposition  is  a  very  important  item  to  consider  in 
weighing  its  educational  effect  upon  the  people.  The  indus- 
try of  the  world  was  collected  there  in  its  bewildering 
variety^  and  not  scattered  around,  but  crowded  into  buildings 
covering  fifty  acres,  with  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  avenues 
lined  on  both  sides  with  the  commodities  of  human  art. 

The  manifestations  of  electricity  in  a  child's  toy  are 
ridiculous,  but  when  massed  in  the  thunder-storm  they  are 
sublime*  As  a  people,  we  Americans  are  somewhat  fami- 
liarized with  exhibitions — county  and  town  .and  state  com- 
paring the  products  of  their  industries.  Though  they  are 
important  displays  of  the  power  of  the  organized  community, 
they  have  become  common,  and  the  popular  mind  is  not  very 
much  aroused  by  them.  This  indifference  is  an  unmistakable 
indication,  however,  of  an  advanced  stage  of  growth  in  the 
popular  conceptions.  The  consciousness  of  its  own  strength 
on  the  part  of  a  community  is  thus  quite  clearly  defined. 
The  citizen  forms  an  accurate  conception,  not  only  of  his  own 
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realized  strength,  bat  also  of  the  strength  of  the  commanitj, 
through  the  symbol  which  these  exhibitions  constitate.  Bnt, 
while  the  individual  has  had  quite  an  adequate  symbol  of  the 
minor  community  to  which  he  belongs,  he  has  had  no 
adequate  one  of  the  nation  as  a  civil  and  industrial  aggre- 
gate. The  ascent  from  a  village  fair  to  an  international  fair 
is  an  ascent  from  the  trivial  to  the  sublime.  The  mass  of 
commodities  displayed  at  Philadelphia  on  either  side  of  the 
avenues  aggregating  to  hundreds  of  miles,  was  simply  too 
vast  for  the  inspection  of  one  individual.  If  he  managed  to 
get  over  10  miles  of  the  exhibit,  to-day,  and  the  same  amount, 
to-morrow,  he  still  had  the  prospect  before  him  of  six  times 
as  much  more  awaiting  his  attention,  and  what  mortal  was 
strong  enough  to  hold  out  for  half  this  work!  His  powers 
of  attention  and  observation  were  completely  dissipated  by 
the  time  he  had  visited  the  exhibition  for  three  days.  I  do 
not  speak  of  the  comparatively  few  visitors  who  had  seen 
other  national  exhibitions  and  had  become  familiarized  with 
such  scenes — but  millions  of  our  fellow-citizens  went  away 
from  Philadelphia  with  a  new  experience — a  new  conception 
of  the  might  of  the  social  whole  in  which  they  had  grown  up, 
and  a  deeper  realization  of  the  purport  of  the  civilized  world 
whereof  our  nation  forms  only  one  member.  It  is  true:  the 
collection  of  industrial  products  there  made  was  only  a 
merest  fragment  of  the  total  wealth  of  this  nation  and  of 
other  nations,  but  its  value  was  symbolic,  and  the  transcend- 
ant  magnitude  of  what  was  there,  elevated  the  thoughts 
toward  the  not  visible  sources  that  lay  beyond. 

Counting  at  its  proper  estimate  the  effects  of  this  spectacle 
as  an  aesthetic  one,  we  need  not  be  told  of  the  great  influence 
of  former  world's  fairs  upon  the  people  of  Great  Britain  or  of 
France  or  Austria — changing  the  character  of  their  industry 
and  of  the  education  preparatory  thereto,  to  see  what  great 
changes  are  to  follow  among  our  own  people  because  of  this 
visible  realization  of  national  industrial  power. 

From  enlarged  conceptions,  issues  forth  new  and  more 
potent  directive  power.    From  the  lessons  learned  during  the 
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war  of  the  possibilities  of  national  combinations,  arose  on 
every  hand  undertakings  of  far  greater  comprehensiveness 
than  had  ever  been  conceived  before  by  our  commercial 
directors.  It  is  this  education  of  the  conceptive  power 
through  the  phantasy  that  we  are  to  count  as  the  most  im- 
portant educating  effect  of  national  exhibitions. 

II.  The  relation  of  Industry  to  Education. — Each  individ- 
ual who  visited  the  Centennial  Exposition,  to  some  extent 
must  have  measured  its  results  by  the  standard  of  his  guild 
or  profession.  The  artisan,  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant, 
the  artist,  the  professional  man,  looked  into  and  critically 
estimated  some  province  which  was  practically  familiar  to 
him.  The  teacher  of  youth  likewise  looked  after  the  outcome 
of  the  exposition  as  relates  to  the  matter  of  school  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  nation  whose  boasted  self-government  claims  to  rest 
on  free  school  education  of  the  masses,  doubtless  its  school- 
teachers had  a  better  right  than  most  people  to  congratulate 
themselves  upon  the  general  result  of  the  exhibition,  and  to 
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see  exultingly  in  the  vast  display  chiefly  the  result  of  educa- 
ted intelligence  and  skill.  They  may  not  be  blamed  if  they 
saw  there  the  influence  of  school  education  as  an  essential 
factor  in  the  quality  of  versatility  everywhere  manifested 
in  American  skill.  They  were  doubtless  right  in  tracing  th€ 
same  influence  of  school  education  in  the  products  of  skill  of 
foreign  nations.  A  little  consideration  will  discover  the 
grounds  of  their  justification. 

The  most  advanced  civilization  of  our  day  has  entered 
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what  may  be  designated  as  a  third  epoch  of  industrial  history. 
The  first  epoch  is  one  wherein  little  or  no  division  of  labor 
exists,  and  wherein  most  of  the  combination  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  protection  of  life  and  means  of  subsistence  from  the 
foes  of  the  state.  In  the  imperfect  political  forms  then  exist- 
ing, the  citizen  cannot  devote  his  best  energies  to  productive 
industry — the  best  talent  must  be  devoted  to  the  state  in  its 
military  aspect,  and  the  consequence  is  that  slaves  and  women 
are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  industries  and  to  provide  food, 
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clothing  and  shelter  for  the  necessities  of  life.  Under  sach 
circumstances  division  of  labor  and  combination  is  not  pos- 
sible to  its  full  extent.  When  the  State  becomes  settled  and 
its  limits  have  extended  so  as  to  include  under  one  govem- 
ment  the  many  smaller  tribes  and  principalities  tliat  were 
never  able  to  live  in  peace  when  independent,  but  were  for- 
ever entering  as  factors  into  a  process  of  mutual  hostility- 
then  settled  peace  comes,  and  division  of  labor  is  possible 
where  productive  industry  becomes  recognized  as  a  function 
of  freemen. 

The  second  epoch  of  industry  is  this  one  of  division  of 
labor  as  the  supreme  principle.  ^^  Divide  and  conquer  "  is  its 
motto.  It  limits  the  training  of  the  laborer  to  a  single  sim- 
ple function  or  activity  so  as  to  secure  thereby  the  greatest 
possible  skill  and  rapidity  of  production.  Such  concentra- 
tion of  individual  energy  upon  the  parts  of  a  process  is  pos- 
sible only  where  combination  can  be  easily  effected  between 
the  diffierent  kinds  of  workmen  and  thus  the  finished  product 
turned  out  by  the  association  working  as  a  single  individual. 
This  second  phase  of  industry  is  not  accompanied  with  the 
corresponding  enlightenment  of  the  individual  laborer.  It 
aims  at  infinite  specialization :  at  concentrating  the  entire 
energy  of  the  laborer  upon  one  simple  movement  of  the 
body,  and  thus  reduces  the  human  being  to  a  machine  and 
tends  to  narrow  his  intellect  correspondingly.  The  dreadfol 
effects  of  this  cramping  process  upon  the  human  form  and 
intellect  are  scarcely  exaggerated  in  Charles  Beade's  novels, 
and  the  same  idea  transfigured  as  the  conviction  of*  the  race 
appears  in  northern  mythology  as  the  story  of  the  dwarfs, 
or  in  Greek  mythology  as  lame,  limping  Vulcan,  or  still  lower 
down  as  the  brutish  power  of  the  Cyclops.  The  obverse  of 
this  idea  makes  the  isolated  dweller  in  the  country,  the 
attendant  upon  herds  or  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  still  more 
nearly  an  animal.  He  becomes  a  &un  or  a  satyr,  and  lacks 
in  social  qualities  even  what  the  dwarfs  possess. 

But  out  of  the  second  phase  of  industry,  by  a  sort  of  dia- 
lectic necessity,  proceeds  the  third.    The  ultimate  tendency 
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of  the  division  of  labor  is  to  sub-divide  each  process  for 
the  sake  of  acquiring  skill,  until  a  maximum  of  simplicity  is 
reached.  It  is  here  that  the  aid  of  machinery  comes  in.  The 
simpler  the  movement,  the  easier  it  is  to  find  a  mechanical 
process  that  can  be  substituted  for  that  of  the  human  hand. 
When  a  number  of  simple  mechanical  processes  are  dis- 
covered, the  directing  mind  of  labor  begins  to  invent  combin- 
ations of  machinery  and  with  this  enters  the  third  epoch 
of  industry.  Machinery  continually  grows  more  complex 
in  this  epoch,  and  tends  continually  to  invade*  the  provin(;e 
of  the  mere  hand-laborer,  and  to  render  him  useless  by 
providing  cheaper  and  more  certain  means  of  accomplishing 
his  work. 

To  the  narrow,  simple  mind  of  the  mere  hand-laborer,  the 
avatar  of  machinery  appears  as  a  direful  portent, — all-de- 
structive of  his  means  of  subsistence  and  of  his  very  rauon 
Wttre,  But  the  genius  of  humanity — Divine  Providence- 
uses  machinery  as  the  instrument  of  individual  freedom. 
The  appliance  is  two-fold : — 

1.  The  first  effect  of  machinery  is  to  increase  very  largely 
the  productivity  of  the  individual,  and  to  cheapen  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  Thus,  when  things  are  readjusted,  the 
former  hand-laboier  finds  himself  producing  more,  and  able 
to  purchase  his  private  supply  with  less  money.  The  social 
whole  gets  better  fed,  sheltered  and  clothed,  with  less  labor 
than  formerly,  and  has  therefore  surplus  time  to  produ(*e 
ornament  and  to  educate  itself. 

2.  The  second  effect  of  machinery  is  to  elevate  the  laborer 
by  demanding  of  him  a  higher  quality  of  labor.  Mere  hand- 
labor  required  the  minimum  of  brain  effort.  But  when  man 
is  set  to  directing  machinery,  he  becomes  less  a  hand-laborer 
and  more  a  brain-laborer.  He  must  understand  the  combin- 
ation of  movements  in  his  machine,  and  must  exercise  watch- 
fulness and  forethought.  The  epoch  of  machinery  con- 
tinually tends  toward  the  production  of  more  and  more 
complex  machines,  combining  many  formerly  separate  trades 
in  one  machine,  and,  as  a  consequence,  requiring  of  the 
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director  of  the  machine  greater  power  of  combination.  Each 
laborer  now  comes  to  stand  where  the  overseer  or  super- 
visor stood  before.  The  tendency  of  machinery  is  therefore 
to  remove  the  laborer  as  far  as  possible  from  mere  hand- 
work, and  to  demand  of  him  alertness  of  mind  and  vei^- 
atility — exactly  opposite  traits  of  mind  from  those  pro- 
duced by  mere  division  of  labor.  Mere  brute  force  bdng 
in  abeyance,  it  is  noticeable  that  woman  becomes  more  equal 
to  man  in  the  third  epoch  of  industry,  and  a  sharer  with  him 
in  all  forms  of  labor. 

Whereas  the  principle  of  mere  division  of  labor  tended 
toward  the  complete  reduction  of  him  to  a  hand  or  a  foot— a 
brute  force — and  demanded  of  him  the  minimum  of  brains, 
and  therefore  did  not  stimulate  or  encourage  school  educa- 
tion, the  new  principle  of  labor-saving  machinery  makes  a 
direct  demand  for  directive  intellect,  and  therefore  encour- 
ages education  as  a  means  to  secure  it.  The  type  of  this 
highest  phase  of  human  industry  may  be  studied  in  the 
Springfield  arsenal,  in  the  Waltham  and  Elgin  wat<;h  mann- 
factories,  in  the  latest  machines  for  printing  newspapers, 
manufftcturing  pins,  weaving  ribbons  carpets,  etc.  This  foim 
of  industry  requires  general  intelligence  in  the  workman  as 
an  indispensable  basis,  and  the  school  education  which  is 
thus  rendered  necessary  reacts  again  upon  the  indnstiy, 
making  new  and  subtler  combinations  of  machinery,  and  con- 
tinually emancipating  the  laborer  from  drudgery. 

If,  in  the  state  of  barbarism,  only  one  in  a  thousand  can 
be  spared  for  the  work  of  ornament,  in  the  stage  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  at  least  one  in  a  hundred  can  be  reserved  for 
the  production  of  the  beautiful,  and  in  the  epoch  of  machin- 
ery the  number  devoted  to  art'  and  culture  increases  to  one 
in  ten,  and,  prospectivelv,  beyond  that. 

From  these  considerations  it  is  obvious  that  the  educator 
had  much  to  look  for  in  the  products  of  machinery  in  the 
great  exhibition  as  directly  related  to  the  progress  of  school 
education. 
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Wherever  there  is  evidence  of  versatility  of  skill  in  the 
individual  workman,  or  evidence  of  high  directive  power, 
there  is  equal  evidence  of  school  education  or  its  equivalent. 

III.  The  Recognition  of  Education  in  Expositions  of  In- 
dustry.— This  correlation  of  productive  industry  with  educa- 
tion has  been  recognized  in  the  most  recent  of  world's  fairs. 
In  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1855,  there  was  a  sub-division 
devoted  to  primary  education,  and  again  in  that  of  London  of 
1862,  the  class  ''  education  "  appeared  in  the  schedule.  The 
primary  schools  of  France  made  a  show  in  the  exhibition  at 
Paris  in  1867.  At  Vienna,  in  1873,  we  all  became  interested 
in  the  educational  department,  and  prepared  to  do  a  much 
greater  work  in  our  own  international  fair,  to  be  held  at  the 
approaching  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our 
nation. 

In  the  first  act  of  Congress  relating  to  our  great  exposi- 
tion, its  purpose  was  defined  to  be  '^  to  celebrate  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary,  of  American  Independence,  by  holding  an 
International  Exhibition  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  products 
of  the  soil  and  mines,  in  'the  city  of  Philadelphia. "  Under 
this  description  education  would  scarcely  be  included  as  a 
subject  for  display.  But  in  the  act  creating  a  ^'  Board  of 
Finance, "  its  function  is  spoken  of  as  the  ^'  exhibition  of  the 
national  resources  and  their  development,  and  the  nation^s 
progress  in  arts  which  benefit  mankind. "  The  latter  defini- 
tion is  sufficiently  broad  to  include  every  phase  of  education, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  arts  or  sciences  relating  to  the  nature 
of  man,  or  contributing  in  any  way  to  his  life,  liberty  or  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Nevertheless,  the  primary  idea  of  our 
own  exposition  as  well  as  of  those  that  had  preceded  it  was 
the  presentation  of  products  of  agriculture,  mining  and  man- 
ufacturing, rather  than  a  presentation  of  the  means  and 
appliances  used  in  all  vocations  of  man  as  a  social  and  politi- 
cal being. 

Doubtless*  the  time  will  come  when  the  products  and  appli- 
ances of  education  will  demand  and  receive  more  explicit 
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recognition  from  the  managers  of  world's  fairs — perhaps 
equal  consideration  will  be  shown  it  with  the  fine  art* — but 
certainly,  the  attention  it  received  at  Philadelphia  was  very 
gratifying  both  as  regards  the  amount  ot  space  assigned  and 
the  earnestness  of  the  appeals  of  the  commissioners,  seconded 
by  the  national  bureau  of  education,  and,  finally,  as  regards 
the  number  of  visitors  who  inspected  the  educational  exhibit 
and  studied  its  lessons. 

In  the  schedule  of  classification,  the  topics  of  education 
are  collected  chiefly  under  the  following  heads: — 

Class  300.  Elementary  instruction  (infant  schools,  kinder- 
gartens, arrangements,  furniture,  appliances  and  modes  of 
training). 

Class  301.  Higher  education  (academic  and  high  schools, 
colleges  and  universities — their  instrumentalities  and  appli- 
ances, organization  and  products). 

Class  302.  Professional  schools  (theology,  law,  medicine^ 
surgery,  dentistry,  pharmacy,  mining,  engineering,  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  arts  of  design,  military  schools,  naval 
schools,  normal  schools,  commercial  schools,  music  school^). 

Class  303.  Institutions  for  unfortunates  (asylums  and 
schools  for  the  blind,  deaf,  dumb  and  feeble-minded). 

Class  304.  Educational  reports  and  statistics  (national 
bureau  collections. and  detailed  accounts  of  the  educational 
systems  of  states,  cities,  towns,  colleges  and  professional 
schools). 

Class  305.  Libraries  (history,  reports,  statistics,  cata- 
logues). 

Class  306.  School  books  (text-books,  books  of  reference, 
charts,  maps,  catalogues  and  manuals). 

Class  307.  Miscellaneous  literature,  newspapers,  technical 
and  special  journals,  illustrated  papers  and  periodical 
literature. 

Class  310-11-12  included  institutions  and  organizations  for 
the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  (learned  and  scien- 
tific associations,  museums  and  collections). 
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Under  these  several  heads  and  that  one  including  miscel- 
laneons  books,  one  certainly  could  find  place  for  the  educa- 
tional appliances  that  are  potent  in  this  age. 

IV.  The  Exhibition  of  Books.  The  school  does  not  claim 
as  its  own  exclusive  property  all  of  the  educational  appli- 
ances. Very  few,  in  fact,  belong  to  it  exclusively — and 
almost  the  highest  function  that  the  school  can  claim  is  this : 
that  it  gives  the  pupil  the  technical  training  requisite  to  en- 
able him  to  use  for  himself  the  means  of  education.  It  gives 
to  youth  the  ability  to  read  and  write,  and  his  whole  subse- 
quent life  is  a  perpetual  self-education  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  printed  page.  •  Miscellaneous  books, 
newspapers  and  periodicals  do  not  belong  to  the  school,  but 
they  succeed  it,  and  are  by  far  the  most  potent  educational 
energy  in  the  civilized  world  at  this  time. 

It  is  indeed  a  source  of  gratulation  that  the  college  and 
university  do  not  usurp  in  this  age  so  important  a  position 
as  they  did  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries — be- 
fore the  art  of  printing.  When  the  only  way  to  learn  a  new 
discovery  in  science  was  to  visit  the  university  and  learn  it 
from  the  oral  lectures  of  the  discoverer,  the  diffusion  of 
learning  was  necessarily  slow  and  imperfect — a  sort  of  tra- 
dition from  mouth  to  mouth.  The  printed  page  emancipates 
all  and  each  from  this  traditionary  lore,  and  gives  to  all, 
whether  near  or  far,  equal  access  to  the  original  exposition  of 
the  master.  A  little  of  initiation  in  the  school  serves  to  give 
the  keys  to  the  store-house  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Our 
higher  schools  and  colleges  are  no  longer  absolutely  essential 
to  higher  education,  but  are  only  veiy  useful  auxiliaries  to  it. 
They  are  essential,  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  system. 
They  reach  with  their  healthful  stimulus  and  proffered  facil- 
ities the  great  masses  of  youth  who  would  shrink  from  the 
harder  course  of  mastering  the  wisdom  of  the  printed  page 
before  they  had  received  higher  degrees  of  initiation  than  the 
primary  school  afforded. 

In  the  exposition  at  Philadelphia  the  art  of  book-making 
^nd  newspaper-printing  was  amply  illustrated  by  Germauy, 
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the  United  States  and  Japan.  The  school-book  manufacUiTe 
was  specially  prominent  In  view  of  the  principle  before 
alluded  to,  viz. :  that  the  printed  page  is  the  central  light  of 
modern  intellectual  education,  this  department  of  school 
books  is  a  very  important  one.  Oreat  achievements  have 
already  been  made  in  adapting  the  book  to  its  needs — still 
greater  ones  are  to  come  in  the  fullness  of  time.  On  the  one 
side,  the  school-book  must  yield  considerately  to  the  wants 
of  the  youthful  novice.  It  must  approach  by  gradual  stages 
the  severe  technics  of  science  and  the  fullness  of  human 
experience  that  surcharges  the  national  literature.  Ingra- 
tiating itself  into  the  childish  confidence  by  familiarity  with 
his  narrow  circle  of  experience  and  with  his  limited  vocabu- 
lary of  expression,  the  school-book  must  make  int<eresting 
incursions  into  the  provinces  that  lie  on  the  border-land  of 
science,  literature,  and  art,  carefully  grading  them  to  the 
growing  capacity  of  the  pupil.  When  the  youth  has  learned 
to  read  with  interest  and  understanding  the  book  of  science, 
literature,  or  philosophy  without  needing  dilution  at  the 
hands  of  the  text-book  maker  or  the  Irving  teacher,  when  he 
can  verify  what  he  reads  by  critical  comparison  of  author- 
ities, or  by  independent  experiments  and  scientific  investiga- 
tion,— he  is  beyond  the  need  of  the  School. 

V.  New  and  Old  Methods. — In  order  to  see  more  clearly 
what  scope  the  educational  exhibit  had  to  take  in  order  to 
present  the  data  essential  to  a  correct  judgment  of  systems, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  question  of  Methods. 

The  method  of  the  school  is  two-fold,  as  related  to  the  will 
directly,  or  to  the  intellect :  (a)  Method  of  Discipline ;  (b) 
Method  of  Instruction.  The  former  is  more  directly  moraU 
the  latter  intellectual. 

The  primary  fact  of  human  nature  is  the  participation  of 
each  in  the  life  of  all — upon  this  depends  all  progress  from 
barbarism  toward  civilization.  The  great  practical  lesson  for 
the  youth  to  learn  is  how  to  combine  with  his  fellows  so  as 
to  aid  and  not  to  hinder  them.    Each  individual  of  the  com- 
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manity,  mast  reinforce  itg  reBult  and  not  weaken  it.  Not 
only  this,  but  each  individual  mast  so  act  as  to  reinforce  him- 
self—the efforts  of  one  moment,  day  or  hoar,  mast  be  sach 
as  to  combine  with  those  of  the  next,  and  produce  an  aggre- 
gate result.  The  total  of  the  separate  endeavors  must  be 
directed  to  one  focus,  and  days  be  reinforced  by  the  years. 

This  great  lesson  of  combination  with  one's  fellow  men  by 
the  individual  man — and  of  the  particular  moments  of  time 
into  one  grand  result — is  the  one  lesson  of  school  discipline 
inculcated  under  never  so  great  a  variety  of  forms. 

(1)  There  are  punctuality  and  regularity;  without  them 
concert  of  action  is  destroyed,  time  wasted,  labor  wasted,  and 

mutual  confidence  weakened.  A  school  without  regularity 
and  punctuality  is,  as  we  express  it,  '^demoralized." 

(2)  Next  there  is  silence,  self-control  as  manifested  in  the 
repression  of  the  impulse  to  prate  and  chatter.  Human 
character  gains  in  depth  only  through  the  abifity  to  hold 
back  the  impulse  to  immediate  reaction  against  one's  first 
impressions,  and  to  allow  the  second  and  third  and  subse- 
quent impressions  to  follow,  until  the  permanent  and  invari- 
able is  discerned  amidst  the  shifting  surfaces.  The  effect  of 
noise  is  distraction ;  silence  is  the  parent  of  attention. 

(3)  Attention  in  school  is  of  two  kinds :  (a)  to  one's  own 
work,  absorbed  in  individual  investigation  regardless  of  the 
occupation  of  one's  fellows,  (b)  to  the  work  of  others — as  in 
a  class  recitation  wherein  eadh  pupil  is  alert,  watching  the 
process  of  interaction  betw'een  the  minds  of  his  fellow-pupils 
and  that  of  the  teacher ;  himself  participating.  The  pupil's 
industry  consists  of  these  two  kinds  of  attention. 

With  the  power  of  attention,  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
unite.  Attention  is  intellect  acted  upon  directly  by  the  will, 
and  without  such  combination  with  the  will,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  higher  insight  or  thinking. 

Moral  instruction  in  the  form  of  discipUning  the  pupil  into 
habits  of  truthfulness,  honesty,  courtesy,  justice  and  kind- 
ness, belongs  incidentally  to  the  school,  and  depends  largely 
upon  the  personelle  of  the  teacher.    All  virtues  fasten  easily 
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to  the  child  when  he  has  once  broken  up  his  animal  natnml- 
uesB  by  the  habits  of  strict  pnnctnality  and  regularity,  silence, 
attention  and  industry.  For  industry  denotes  the  ascent 
above  the  stage  of  immediate  animal  enjoyment,  and  the 
attainment  of  gratification  through  self-sacrifice.  Self-sacri- 
fice for  a  rational  end  is  the  root  of  the  moral  tree.  Without 
this  in  its  elementary  forms  of  regularity,  silence,  attention 
and  industry,  all  formal  inculcation  of  morality  is  a  painful 
farce. 

As  regards  the  method  of  instruction,  there  are  the 
so-called  oral  and  text-book  methods.  The  oral  method  is 
the  liveliest  and  most  inspiring.  The  teacher  is  the  fountain 
of  information,  and  the  pupils  are  kept  alert  by  causing  them, 
to  contribute  their  knowledge  and  criticisms  to  the  subject 
as  it  developes.  The  defects  of  the  method  are:  (1)  itK 
liability  to  throw  most  of  the  work  upon  the  teacher  and 
too  little  upon  the  pupil.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to 
make  the  pupU  work — rather  than  the  teacher  work.  (2)  If,  in 
order  to  give  the  pupils  work  to  do  in  the  preparation  of  their 
recitation,  the  teacher  falls  into  the  habit  of  dictating  lessons 
to  pupils,  the  danger  is  that  the  pupil  wastes  most  of  the 
time  devoted  to  recitation  in  conslructing  a  poor  quality  of 
manuscript  text-book,  and  the  recitation  degenerates  into  a 
monotonous  and  profitless  affair. 

Again,  the  teacher  beijtig  the  fountain  of  information  in  the 
purely  oral  method,  there  cannot  be  without  discourtesy  snch 
freedom  of  discussion  of  the  vieWs  of  the  source  of  inform- 
ation as  there  can  when  a  text-book  is  used  in  which  teacher 
and  pupil  have  no  further  interest  than  to  prove  its  truth. 

The  text-book  method  has  the  advantage  in  developing,  in 
the  best  manner,  the  first  kind  of  attention  above  described — 
that  of  absorption  of  the  pupil  upon  his  own  work,  utterly 
oblivious  of  teacher  or  fellow  pupils.  When  the  pupil  has 
mastered  the  subject,  as  he  thinks  that  it  is  presented  in  the 
book,*  the  well  conducted  recitation  tests  his  work,  and  exhib- 
its to  him  the  different  constructions  which  may  be  put  on 
the  same  words ;  it  enlarges  his  view  of  the  subject,  ehowa 
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him  where  his  own  powers  of  critical  attention  have  failed, 
and  where  he  has  been  more  acute  than  his  fellows,  and  thus 
tends  to  eqnalize  and  d^velope  all  of  his  faculties.  It  devel- 
opes  in  the  happiest  manner  the  second  species  of  attention — 
that  of  watching  a  process  of  thought  about  a  subject  carried 
on  dialectically  by  fellow  pupils  and  teachers — a  process  in 
which  insight  into  human  nature  is  developed  more  rapidly 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  defects  of  text-book  instruction 
are:  (1)  It  tends  to  make  the  teacher  indolent,  and  to  let  the 
pupils  confine  their  recitation  to  the  words  of  the  book,  thus 
exercising  only  verbal  memory.  It  is  apt  under  these  circum- 
stances to  be  monotonous  and  dull,  dogmatic  and  mechanical : 
the  teacher  scarcely  investigating  the  subject  beyond  the 
words  of  the  text,  and  by  use  of  the  book  in  recitation,  dis- 
pensing even  with  the  mastery  of  the  text.  (2)  The  use  of 
a  ready  made  text-book  has  the  further  disadvantage  that  the 
teacher  takes  the  order  of  presentation  in  the  book  for 
granted,  and  does  not  discover  by  original  attempts  at  the 
unfolding  of  a  subject,  what  the  principle  is  that  guides  one 
from  topic  to  topic.  Without  thjs  knowledge  of  the  genesis 
of  a  subject,  the  highest  and  best  part  of  the  teacher's  work 
fails. 

The  method  of  *^  original  investigation,  "  as  I  have  named 
the  highest  method,  is  that  which  combines  the  advantages 
of  both  the  former  methods :  (a)  secures  the  first  and  second 
species  of  attention ;  (1^  independent  industry,  and  (2)  critical 
investigation  of  the  results  of  others,  and  in  addition  puts 
itself  in  the  place  of  the  teacher  in  the  fact  that  the  pupil  is 
taught  how  to  sjtudy  the  evolution  of  a  subject  for  himself, 
and  to  learn  not  merely  its  dead  results,  but  its  living,  histor- 
ical process.  He  is  taught  how  to  make  a  text-book  as  well 
as  how  to  critically  examine  and  verify  one.  He  is  taught 
how  to  inaugurate  and  conduct  original  investigations  upon  a 
subject,  whether  that  subject  be  a  thing  of  nature  requiring 
the  use  of  the  laboratory,  the  microscope,  or  the  scientific 
expedition,  or  whether  the  subject  be  a  thing  of  the  mind, 
requiring  the  analysis  of  patient  thought,  or  the  laborious 
historieal  research  and  sifting  of  authorities. 
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Donbtless  the  former  generation  of  educators  in  tiiis  conn- 
try  laid  too  much  streas  upon  the  mere  masteiy  of  the 
technique  of  the  book  and  the  initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the 
method  of  mastenug  the  printed  page.  The  new  avatar  in 
education  that  has  descended  here  in  this  land,  biings  with 
it  a  reaction  in  favor  of  the  other  phase  of  education  men- 
tioned,  to- wit:  the  vevification  of  book  learning  by  inde- 
pendent experiment  and  true  scientific  investigation.  Onr 
educational  methods  are  gradually  undergoing  revolution  all 
over  the  country  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned,  so  as  to 
adopt  the  ^^  method  of  investigation"  in  place  of  the  old 
method,  which  is  spoken  of  contemptuously,  as  the  ^  cram- 
ming-text-book method."  The  new  method  is  all-worthy  of 
adoption,  but  the  old  is  not  sufficiently  valued.  Hence  we 
have  extremes  and  unnecessary  one-sidedness  in  the  newest 
devoteeK  of  the  method  of  investigation.  The  tendency  ib, 
of  course,  to  neglect  the  printed  page  and  the  critical  com- 
parison of  authorities,  and  to  confine  teaching  too  much  to 
individual  experiment  and  original  investigation.  It  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  school  has  its  chief  work  in  in- 
itiating the  pupil  into  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  race  as 
a  preliminary  to  his  original  additions  to  the  same.  Unless 
he  knows  what  has  been  thought,  observed,  and  done,  he 
runs  the  risk  of  traveling  round  in  a  narrow  circle  of  his  own, 
and  wasting  his  life  in  repeating  discoveries  long  since  made. 
Hence  in  early  life,  there  predominates  the  assimilating  stage 
of  education ;  in  maturer  life,  the  6tage  of  original  acquisition. 

And  yet,  even  in  this  cfaaracterization  of  the  difference 
between  the  school  and  practical  life,  we  are  apt  to  underrate 
the  assimilative  stage.  For  inasmuch  as  all  human  life  is 
vicarious,  and  all  mankind  are  made  by  means  of  spoken  and 
printed  language  to  live  for  each  individual — so  that  each 
individual  is  able  through  language  to  participate  spiritually 
in  the  experience  of  the  race  without  being  obliged  to  suffer 
the  terrible  throes — the  agon^  and  sweat  of  blood — that  that 
experience  has  cost  in  the  aggregate — it  follows  that  the 
greater  part  of  life  is  after  all  the  participation  in  the  life  of 
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the  race  and  its  assimilation,  rather  than  exclusively  original 
experience.  The  race  transcends  the  individual  almost  in  an 
infinite  potency.  What  are  the  senses  of  one  scientific  man  to 
the  aggregate  senses  of  all  scientific  men  ?  What  is  the  think- 
ing of  one  philosopher  to  the  thinking  of  all  philosophers? 
The  physical  labor  of  one  man  is  insignificant  compared  with 
that  of  the  community ;  still  less  j)otent  is  the  unaided  might  of 
the  individual  thinker, — experimenter  or  literary  man.  Genius 
is  the  ascent  of  the  indiAidual  into  the  vision  and  will-power 
of  the  race — so  that  he  is  guided  by  the  universality  of  man- 
kind, and  is  a  fit  guide  for  others.  Without  this  participation 
in  the  common  mind  and  experience  of  the  race,  the  individ- 
ual cannot  achieve  anything  except  erratic,  and  negative 
endeavors.  He  conspires  against  humanity.  He  mistakes 
idiosyncrasy  for  originality,  and  his  life  is  a  profitless  attempt 
to  dispense  with  sunlight  and  to  see  the  world  by  the  shine 
of  his  own  eyes.  The  outcome  of  such  seeing  is  hallucina- 
tion and  the  spectre-world. 

This  is  more  evident  when  we  consider  a  moment  Vhat  our 
greatest  men  of  science  owe  to  others  of  their  kind.  A 
Humboldt,  a  Bitter,  an  A*gassiz,  a  Du  Bois  Beymond,  a  Hux- 
ley or  a  Tyndall  seem  to  give  in  their  writings  encyclo- 
pedic summaries  of  the  total  results  of  human  investigation. 
The  great  original  contributions  that  they  have  made  seem 
and  are  only  small  points  in  the  knowledge  they  have  learned 
from  others. 

Hence  care  must  be  taken  not  to  undervalue  the  old  ped- 
agogic method  of  critical  sifting  of  the  textbook  lessons  as 
an  initiation  of  the  pupil  into  the  method  of  availing  himself  of 
the  experience  of  mankind.  Its  compass  did  not  include  all, 
but,  if  a  choice  must  be  made,  it  included  what  should  be  first 
chosen. 

But  the  new  method  of  investigation  deserves  all  the  ad- 
miration it  receives,  and,  indeed,  more.  It  does  not,  when 
rightly  understood,  conflict  with  the  method  of  critical' com- 
parison of  authorities,  but  is  a  valuable  supplement  to  it,  not 
to  be  dispensed  with,  after  a  fair  trial.     We  do  right  in 
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anticipating  very  marked  results  in  the  rising  generation 
educated  under  this  new  method. 

VI.  Exhibition  of  the  Method  of  Investigation. — At  the 
centennial  exposition,  not  the  least  interesting  feature  in  the 
educational  exhibit  was  the  prominence  given  to  the  phases 
of  the  new  method.  Notwithstanding,  as  is  well  known,  oar 
American  schools  are  thoroughly  built  up  on  the  basis  of 
text-book  instruction — good  teaching  everywhere  being  that 
which  makes  the  pupil  learn  first  from  the  book  by  unaided 
efforts  of  his  own  what  he  can,  and  then,  in  the  class  recita* 
tion,  probes  his  acquirements  critically,  and  builds  up  in  him 
correct  habits  ^of  study, — notwithstanding  this,  the  belief  in 
the  new  method  of  investigation  is  so  one-sided  and  revoln- 
tionary  that  the  most  glaring  and  ostentatious  part  of  each 
educational  collection  consisted  of  means  of  illustration,  or 
of  physical  monstration.  In  one  staters  exhibit,  a  stranger 
would  have  supposed  that  ornithology  and  taxidermy  wa« 
extensively  taught,  because  so  large  a  portion  of  it«  space 
was  filled  with  cases  of  stuffed  birds ;  another  state  seemed 
to  be  devoted  especially  to  teaching  the  construction  of 
machinery;  another  to  instruction  in  economic  botany;  a 
fourth  to  the  drawing  of  maps ;  a  fifth,  to  the  metric  system ; 
a  sixth  seemed  to  pay  more  attention  to  kindergarten  in- 
struction  than  to  book-learning;  and  everywhere  the  evi 
dence  that  American  schools  are  devoted  to  free-hand 
drawing  was  overwhelming. 

Since  it  has  become  common  in  this  country  to  blame  the 
text-book  method,  and  to  lay  great  stress  on  oral  instractionf 
most  schools  seem  to  prefer  to  let  some  form  of  object-lessons 
pass  as  the  type  of  their  instruction-method;  and  a  teacher 
is  prouder  of  his  collection  of  bugs  or  "native  woods"  or 
specimens  of  rocks  and  fossils  than  he  is  of  a  new  method  of 
teaching  how  to  read  and  write.  It  is  fashionable  to  speak 
of  the  "objective  method"  as  applicable  to  all  branches,  even 
those  of  grammar  and  arithmetic.     This  general  application 

may  be  claimed  for  the  method  of  investigation,  but  the 
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objecMefiBon  system  can  be  used  only  for  a  limited  number 
of  topics. 

Bat  the  educational  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  had  another 
reason  for  its  one-sidedness.  Erom  the  beginning,  it  was  felt 
everywhere  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  show  up  the  pro- 
ducts of  education  as  the  products  of  the  farm  and  workshop 
are  presented.  Education  produces  ciiltured  human  beings, 
and  these  cannot  be  placed  on  exhibition  like  grain  or  cloth. 
Neither  can  the  methods  of  education  be  shown  to  advan- 
tage, except  in  the  school-room.  Only  the  physical  appliances 
can  be  well  shown.  These  are  the  buildings,  furniture,  appa- 
ratus and  books.  These  appliances  do  not  have  so  direct  a 
relation  to  their  product,  as  the  plow  and  the  reaper  do  to  the 
grain,  or  thespinning-jenny  and  the  loom  do  to  the  cloth.  But 
as  buildings  and  furniture  have  a  very  serious  influence  for 
weal  or  woe  on  the  health  of  children,  these,  at  least,  are  of 
value  as  items  of  exhibit.  (A  difficulty  here  presents  itself: 
the  tendency  is  to  exhibit  an  architect's  model  rather  than 
the  actual  school  building  in  use ;  and  the  enterprising  manu- 
facturers get  in  their  specimens  of  school  furniture  and  appa- 
ratus in  place  of  that  commonly  used  i^  the  schools.  This 
has  its  advantage  for  those  seeking  the  best  models,  but  is 
altogether  misleading  to  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  form  a 
judicial  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  a  State 
from  its  exhibit.) 

VII.  Written  Examinations, — The  next  features  that  were 
found  presentable  related  more  nearly  to  the  legitimate  pro- 
ducts of  the  school.  These  were  the  written  exercises,  and 
the  various  phases  of  drawing.  As  regards  writt-en  work, 
one  is  often  left  in  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness,  knowing  the 
strict  precautions' that  are  necessary  to  prevent  communica- 
tion between  pupils  while  answering  the  questions,  or  to  pre- 
vent them  from  getting  aid  from  books  or  papers.  Never- 
theless, the  written  work  of  pupils  remains  the  most  adequate 
presentation  of  the  results  of  instruction.  The  handwriting, 
spelling,  use  of  language,  clearness  of  definition,  accuracy  of 
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instractioQ,  breadth  of  thought,  ueatness  of  habits— all  these 
may  be  judged  from  the  written  examination  of  a  pupil  if 
faithfully  performed. 

But  it  is  almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  e:i^si-  • 
tion,  to  present  its  material  in  the  form  of  books,  and  to 
require  a  minute  and  careful  examination  in  order  to  form  a 
comparative  estimate  of  its  value.  It  is  true  that  a  special 
commission  sent  to  report  on  education  might,  in  the  coarse 
of  a  season,  go  through,  with  some  degree  of  attention,  the 
thousands  of  volumes  of  pupils'  work  presented  at  such  an 
exposition,  and  report  the  relative  merits.  The  most  profit- 
able investigation  would  still  remain  to  the  commission ;  it 
should  proceed  to  visit  the  localities  that  sent  the  best  work, 
and  study  the  methods  of  Instruction  there  practiced.  For  it 
is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  or  that  place  excels 
in  its  work,  which  is  of  value,  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
method  of  its  accomplishment. 

It,  therefore,  happened  that  the  richest  and  most  adequate 
part  of  the  exposition  of  education  at  Philadelphia  was  totally 
neglected  by  the  many  who  climbed  to  the  galleries  to  see  it; 
and  it  was  only  partially  examined  by  the  most  assiduous  and 
careful  of  inspectors. 

VIII.  Drawing. — Drawing  fared  better  than  written  pa- 
pers, because  it  admitted  of  more  easy  examination.  Where 
the  drawings  were  in  portfolios,  they  suffered  nearly  the 
same  neglect  as  the  written  examinations;  when  they 
were  framed  they  received  a  fair  share  of  attention.  For 
the  reason  that  industrial  drawing  has  quite  recently  become 
a  regular  branch  in  the  common  schools  of  most  of  the  cities 
and  towns,  and  for  the  reason  that  its  products  are  suitable 
for  exhibition,  perhaps  it  was  the  best  represented  of  all  the 
branches  of  study.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  here  that  this  gen- 
eral introduction  of  drawing  into  common  schools  is  directly 
traceable  to  the  influence  of  previous  world's  fairs.  The  inferi- 
ority of  English  ornament  as  discovered  in  the  London  fair,  in 
1851,  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  South  Kensington  musenm 
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and  ultimately  to  thouBands  of  art  schools  to  train  the  taste 
and  skill  of  its  artisans.  The  immense  revolution  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  British  industry  as  regards  seathetic  value,  became 
known  through  subsequent  world's  fairs,  and  other  nations 
have  copied  English  example.  It  is  a  strange  thought 
that  this  simple  change  in  the  course  of  study  of  our  com- 
mon schools,  making  industrial  drawing  a  regular  branch  of 
study,  and  laying  great  stress  upon  it,  will  be  sufficient,  after 
a  few  years,  to  modify  the  national  character.  Hitherto,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character  has  been  the  dynamic — if  I  may  use 
the  expression — ^given  to  dealing  especially  with  dynamics ;  a 
race  that  most  distinguishes  itself  in  inventions  that  develop 
and  direct  vast  natural  forces  for  useful  purposes.  It  is  the 
race  that  cares  for  use  rather  than  for  beauty,  and  its  dreams 
as  well  as  its  waking  thoughts  are  given  to  the  dynamic  as- 
pects of  the  world.  But  drawing,  deals  with  form  and  with 
light  and  shadow — external  seeming — appearance.  This  is 
the  opposite  of  the  dynamical.  Long  cultivation  of  the  mind 
of  the  race  in  this  new  direction  will  cause  it  to  lose  its 
strength  in  the  dynamic  direction,  and  gain  correspondingly 
in  the  talent  for  the  observation  and  reproduction  of  form. 
Observation  is  a  general  name  in  psychology ;  but  its  special 
forms  of  activity  are  numerous  and  by  no  means  mutually 
strengthening.  To  cultivate  the  faculty  of  observation  of 
external  form  is  perforce  to  neglect  the  observation  of  the 
strength  and  force  involved.  Doubtless  the  Oreeks,  of  all 
peoples,  had  developed  the  greatest  ability  of  seeing  the 
outlines  of  objects.  The  Oreek  would  never  tolerate  in  an 
ornament  or  work  of  art  an  outline  that  was  incompatible 
with  self-movement  or  freedom — he  prized  above  all  the 
property  we  call  gracefulness.  The  lines  of  gracefulness  and 
the  lines  of  useful  strength  are  by  no  means  the  same.  This 
reflection  may  suggest  the  thought  that  our  cultivation  of  the 
study  of  form  is  an  educational  innovation  of  doubtful  value 
because  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  sense 
of  the  dynamic  in  bodies.  But  perhaps  at  this  stage  of 
dynamic  invention  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  best  inter- 
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est49  of  oar  race  demand  a  change,  and  a  movement  in  another 
direction.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  an  interesting  line 
of  observation  open  to  educators  and  sociologists  at  future 
world's  fairs  in  tracing  the  action  of  the  study  of  form  in  the 
nation's  schools  upon  that  of  mechanic  invention,  and  in  in- 
stituting a  comparison  in  this  regard  with  the  French  and 
Oerman  productions. 

IX.  Th£  Kindergarten.  Next  in  prominence  to  drawing, 
I  reckon  the  kindergarten  displays,  though  perhaps  these 
schools,  de  faatOj  are,  thus  far,  less  a  normal  part  of  our 
educational  system  than  any  other  department  of  education 
that  was  exhibited  at  Philadelphia.  It  must  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  kindergarten  training,  and 
the  devoted  enthusiasm  of  its  advocates,  are  likely  to  deTise 
methods  whereby  it  may  become  a  part  of  the  primary  school 
system  of  every  town  and  village.  The  "  method  of  investi- 
gation" pervades  the  kindergarten  instruction  throughout 
The  best  part  of  it,  however,  is  not  the  mental  training  so 
much  as  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  hand  and  the 
eye,  and  the  training  into  habits  of  politeness  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  and  indeed  what  may  be  called  morality. 
For  morality  begins  in  forming  habits  of  regularity,  punctu- 
ality, neatness,  silence,  observance  of  forms,  self-restraint  as 
regards  one's  own  liking,  and  the  preference  of  what  is  good 
and  general  for  what  is  selfish  or  particular.  The.  math^nat- 
ical  training  in  form  and  number,  given  previous  to  the 
culture  in  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing,  is  excellent.  The 
child  comes  from  the  kindergarten  into  the  primary  school 
with  much  beneficial  training  in  good  habits  and  strengthened 
character — ability  to  occupy  itself  in  its  own  proper  task 
without  interference  with  others,  or  direction  from  the 
teacher,  and  more  than  all,  with  a  reasoning,  inquiring  habit 
of  mind :  and  all  this  without  aii  over-strained  cultivation  of 
the  intellect  and  memory,  such  as  is  wont  to  be  produced  in 
^^  infant  schools,"  by  giving  the  child  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  before  his  mind  is  mature  enough  to  leave  what 
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is  symbolic,  and  take  up  what  has  become  parely  conven- 
tiomd. 

The  enterprise  in  the  exhibits  of  primary  instraction  was 
noteworthy.  Everywhere  one  could  see  an  attempt  to  mod- 
ify and  improve  primary  instruction  by  the  introduction  of 
more  or  less  of  kindergarten  methods.  Sometimes  it  took 
the  form  of  an  ^^  Americanized"  kindergarten,  but  more  fre- 
quently that  of  a  primary  school  kindergartenized.  These 
experiments  will  be  of  great  value,  if  their  results  are  care- 
fnUy  studied.  The  remark  may  be  ventured,  however,  that 
there  is  a  certain  advantage  in  preserving  the  primary  school 
as  it  is,  so  as  to  require  strict  discipline  and  book-study  on 
the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  change  most  needed  is  to  post- 
pone the  entrance  to  this  strict  primary  school  one  year 
later  in  the  life  of  the  pupil,  and  give  him  one  or  two  previous 
years  in  the  kindergarten.  Its  freedom  from  strict  con- 
straint and  its  methods  of  instruction  by  the  self-develop- 
ment of  the  pupU  are  indispensable  for  the  child's  first  school 
years.  But  later  should  come  strict  obedience  to  discipline, 
perhaps  external  constraint  and  intellectual  training  into 
prescription,  and  even  the  mechanical  use  of  memory ;  for 
the  demands  of  life  require  such  preparation.  The  spon-^ 
taneity  developed  by  the  kindergarten  training  is  very  im- 
portant for  the  development  of  individuality  in  the  child; 
but  the  child  cannot  be  considered  as  educated  until  he  has 
acquired  a  habit  of  distinguishing  duty  from  inclination,  truth 
from  fsjiejj  and  work  from  play,  and  until  he  has  adopted  as 
a  principle  of  action  that  of  ready  obedience — ^that  of  yielding 
his  selfish  preferences  and  of  bending  his  neck  to  the  yoke 
of  the  general  interest,  as  indicated  by  the  prescribed  forms 
and  conventionalities  which  mark  out  the  convictions  of  the 
experience  of  the  human  race,  practically  and  theoretically* 
For  its  yoke  is  the  only  one  that  is  easy,  and  its  burden  the 
only  light  one.  The  yokelessness  of  caprice  and  arbitrariness 
is  the  illusive  semblance  of  freedom.  But  it  is  a  freedom 
from  subordination  to  reason,  purchased  at  the  expense  of 

thralldom  to  the  bodily  wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
13 
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which  canBot  be  escaped.  If  each  man  is  to  provide  for 
himself  in  these  respects,  he  must  be  a  Crusoe,  and  he  will 
end  by  becoming  a  savagel  If  he  will  have  this  heavy  bur- 
den of  supplying  his  physical  wants  made  light,  he  must 
share  it  with  his  fellow-men,  and  by  division  of  labor  increase 
the  productivity  of  each  member  of  society  a  hundred-fold, 
and  make  the  whole  earth  tributary  to  each  man,  woman  and 
child.  Social  combination,  which  renders  all  good  possible 
to  the  individual  man,  however,  has  rules  and  laws  whieh 
must  be  complied  with  by  each  member  of  it,  and  those  mlee 
and  laws  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  human  combina- 
tion. The  child's  education  must  have  reference  to  tliis  at 
all  points  of  his  career  as  a  pupil.  But  the  pressure  of  pre- 
scription must  be  adjusted  so  delicately  that  it  will  not  croah 
out  his  individuality  in  his  tender  age  (as  it  does  in  the  edu- 
cational systems  of  China  and  India,  for  example),  nor  lack 
sufficient  force  to  secure  conformity  in  his  later  youth  (as  it 
does  too  often  in  American  private  schools,  self-styled 
*^  select,"  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the  wealthy). 

X.  Methods  of  Organization  and  Supervision. — ^Where  the 
pupils  are  very  few  the  teacher  can  have  no  classes,  and  the 
relation  of  teacher  to  pupil  becomes  that  of  the  private 
tutor.  The  second  kind  of  attention,  that  has  been  already 
described  as  the  most  advantageous  for  gaining  an  insight  in- 
to human  nature,  has  no  place  for  manifestation  in  the  small- 
est school.  The  recitation  consequently  lacks,  even  at  best., 
the  most  valuable  elements.  Where,  as  in  the  ungraded 
school  the  classes  are  small  and  numerous,  the  time  for  each 
recitation  decreases  to  a  minimum  and  the  teacher  must  be 
content  to  hear  the  lesson  repeated  parrot-like  without  criti- 
cal investigation,  or  else  consider  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
each  time. 

Where  the  school  system  is  large,  classes  may  be  increased 
in  size  without  bringing  together  advanced  pupils  with  back- 
ward ones, — and  there  being  a  few  classes  to  each  teacher, 
time  may  be  found  to  apply  the  best  methods  of  instmction 
and  discipline. 
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In  large  systems  of  schools,  a  two-fold  system  of  super- 
vision becomes  practicable : 

(a)  The  supervision  of  a  principal  teacher  over  the  work  of 
Ids  assistants — conducted  daily.  The  principal  should  have 
regular  daily  work  of  hearing  recitations  himself;  he  then 
eomes  as  a  teacher  supervising  the  work  of  the  teachers. 
This  species  of  supervision  is  adapted  to  the  correction  of 
bad  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline ;  to  the  support  of 
weak  teachers  who  have  not  learned  how  to  apply  all  of  their 
strength  to  the  best  advantage.  It  gives  tone  to  the  school 
in  general  and  secures  uniformity  of  standard  throughout  in 
scholarship  and  deportment.  It  furnishes  a  high  court  of 
appeal  in  case  of  the  sudden  ebullition  of  passion  on  the  part 
of  pupil  or  assistant,  and  thereby  reduces  to  a  minimum  the 
direct  application  of  brute  force  in  securing  order  and  disci- 
pline. 

(b)  The  secondary  supervision  is  that  exercised  by  the 
superintendent,  who  does  not  teach  pupils  directly,  and 
whose  duties  are  too  general  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
weak  teacher  or  to  correct  individual  cases  of  bad  methods 
in  discipline  or  instruction.  His  ftmction  is  to  detect  gene- 
ral tendencies  in  methods  and  to  bring  together  and  compare 
them,  one  with  another,  and  discuss  them  with  his  principal 
teachers  and  less  frequently  with  the  assistants.  This  gene- 
ral tendency  of  methods  cannot  be  readily  discovered  by 
the  one  who  is  engaged  daily  in  conducting  recitations,  for 
the  reason  that  he  is  obliged  to  sink  his  choice  daily  in  a 
special  form  of  instruction  and  must  enter  it  with  too  much 
intensity  not  to  warp  his  judgment.  Hence  the  individual 
teacher  is  Necessitated  to  enter  into  the  slow-moving  dia- 
lectic of  method,  finding  it  necessary  to  change  slowly  to 
correct  his  one-sidedness — one-sidedness  arising  from  the 
&ct  that  all  pedagogic  drill  is  repetition,  and  all  repetition  is 
deadening.  Nevertheless  each  change  along  the  circumfer- 
ence of  pedagogic  method  has  its  centrifugal  tendency :  It 
is  in  danger  of  a  tangential  direction,  and  this  can  be  best 
observed  and  recorded  by  the  general  superintendent,  who. 
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in  his  yisits,  looks  not  so  much  after  special  results  as  after 
this  matter  of  general  tension  and  the  drift  of  a  school.  The 
most  important  matters  of  discipline  and  instruction  are  the 
two  species  of  attention  already  described  in  a  previoas 
paper,  and  these  are  critically  obseryed  as  the  first  and 
unfailing  test  of  the  quality  of  teaching  that  is  going  on. 
The  first  glance  into  a  school  room  on  the  part  of  an  inspec- 
tor, reveals  to  him  the  state  of  this  two-fold  attention  as 
secured  by  the  teacher.  If  the  pupils  at  their  seats  are  all 
busy  with  their  tasks — silent  and  industrious,  each  one  seem- 
ingly oblivious  of  all  else  in  the  room  (including  the  visitor's 
entrance) — if  the  pupUs  engaged  in  recitation  are  each  atten- 
tive to  the  words  of  the  one  reciting,  and  on  the  alert  to 
criticize  (though  in  a  decorous  and  becoming  manner)  any 
defect  in  statement — the  inspector  is  sure  that  the  teaching 
is  effective  in  essential  particulars;  and  he  may  see  all  this 
in  less  than  a  minute. 

A  powerful  means  of  directing  the  course  of  instruction  is 
to  be  found  in  the  system  of  written  examinations. 

As  held  by  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  they  partake 
of  a  technical  character  necessarily  leaning  to  this  side  or 
that,  according  to  the  character  of  the  recitations  which  are 
still  vividly  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  class.  As 
held  by  the  supervising  principal,  they  are  more  general  in 
character,  and  suggest  many  points  of  view  different  from 
those  brought  up  in  the  daily  recitations.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  the  written  examinations  held  by  the  general  superin- 
tendent lie  still  less  in  the  path  of  the  daily  recitations.  It 
takes  many  compensating  influences  to  cancel  and  remove  the 
bias  of  a  special  text-book,  teacher,  or  superintendent.  The 
written  examination  for  its  function  in  securing  accurate 
work,  clear  definition,  and  the  ability  of  concise  expression^ 
is  justiy  estimated  one  of  the  most  important  instrumentali- 
ties. Its  defects  are  obvious :  When  too  much  stress  is  laid 
upon  percent^  obtained  in  these  examinations,  the  teach^ 
and  pupil  are  forced  into  a  too  narrow  routine  in  order  to 
secure  the  requisite  standard.    Breadth  is  lost  for  the  sake 
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of  height.    Moreover,  it  leads  to  special  study  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  what  is  thns  learned  is  not  digested  nor  retained. 

Wherever  any  considerable  collection  of  educational  mate- 
rial is  got  together,  the' broad  contrast  between  the  spirit  and 
methods  of  city  schools  and  those  of  country  schools  begins 
to  make  its  appearance.  Difference  in  sizes  of  school  sys- 
tems is  a  very  important  consideration,  but  not  the  only  one. 
Where  only  fifty  pupils  collect  into  one  school,  no  classifica- 
tion or  grading  can  be  established  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. Some  pupils  are  just  beginning  their  work;  some  are 
seven,  eight  or  nine  years  advanced  on  the  course  of  study. 
To  place  widely  different  attainments  in  the  same  class  is  to 
give  the  advanced  ones  too  little  work,  or  the  backward  ones 
too  much.  Multiplicity  of  classes  necessitates  short  recita- 
tions. Short  recitations  prevent  critical  analysis  of  the 
lesson,  and  confine  the  work  of  the  teacher  to  a  narrow 
routine ;  he  simply  tests  the  pupiPs  knowledge  of  the  text- 
book rather  than  of  the  subject  independently.  But  the  few 
classes  assigned  to  each  teacher  in  the  city  schools  get  time 
enough  at  each  recitation  to  exhaust  their  powers  of  atten- 
tion. The  teacher  sifts  their  knowledge,  and  criticizes  one 
pupil  through  another.  Each  one  in  turn  as  he  recites  being 
the  focus  of  the  critical  attention  of  the  whole  class,  it 
happens  that  each  one  learns  to  see  the  points  of  the  lesson 
not  only  through  his  own  eyes,  or  those  of  the  teacher,  but 
through  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  class,  and  he  learns 
as  much  through  seeing  what  difficulties  his  fellow-pupils 
have  encountered  as  in  seeing  how  they  mastered  his  own 
difficulties.  But  the  most  important  difference  between 
country  and  city  schools  appears  in  the  discipline.  In  the 
small  community,  where  individuals  are  comparatively  isola- 
ted, discipline  is  of  little  significance.  In  the  large  commu- 
nity, where  each  individual  is  brought  into  close  relation  to 
his  fellows,  and  has  to  act  in  combination  with  them  if  he 
acts  at  all,  discipline  is  quite  essential,  and  must  be  carried 
out  with  great  minuteness.  The  great  lesson  of  civilization 
is  to  learn  how  to  combine  with  one's  fellow-men.    This  is 
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the  logical  conditaon  of  society  and  of  culture.  The  necessity 
of  a  more  complex  system  of  discipline  in  a  large  school 
than  a  small  one  is  therefore  not  an  inconvenience  but  an 
advantage.  A  complex  and  minute  dystem  of  observances 
and  regulations — special  forms  in  which  pupils  move  to  and 
from  classes,  and  to  and  from  the  building — ^regulations  as  to 
positions  of  sitting  and  standing,  reciting  and  stndying^all 
thtese  forms  are  a  valuable  propsBdeutic  to  fit  the  pnpiil  for  the 
responsible  position  in  which  he  shall  be  called  upon  to  work 
tn  an  organization  and  ascend  to  the  place  where  he  shaU 
combine  and  direct  men.  Quite  frequently,  however,  it 
appears  to  the  observer  as  though  these  forms  were  neces- 
sary evils,  interfering  with  the  best  progress  of  pupils. 

At  Philadelphia  the  country  schools  made  no  show,  except 
in  rare  instances,  in  the  work  exhibited,  and  their  only  sign 
of  existence  was  to  be  found  in  the  reports  and  statistical 
charts — ^which  showed  that  a  great  majority  of  the  youth  of 
the  land  still  depend  on  the  ungraded  school  for  their  ele- 
mentary education.  The  schools  of  large  villages  and  of 
cities  furnished  nearly  all  of  the  educational  exhibit.  All  of 
the  higher  refinements  of  pedagogy  belong  to  grading  and 
class  instruction — ^written  examinations,  critical  analyses, 
model  school-houses,  and  such  things.  But  this  fiact  should 
not  and  does  not  cause  us  to  underrate  the  important  func- 
tion of  the  ungraded  country  schooL  It  has  certain  neces- 
sary defects,  but  its  merits  are  also  conspicuous  as  an 
elementary  school.  Nor  does  its  absence  from  the  Philadel- 
phia Exposition  condemn  it.  But  the  exhibition  of  work  solely 
from  graded  and  classified  schools  may  be  taken  only  for  a 
presentation  of  what  we  aim  to  accomplish  in  all  our  schools, 
though  not  at  all  a  fiftir  sample  of  the  most  numerous  class  of 
our  schools. 

The  only  foreign  school-house  on  the  grounds  illustrated 
the  proposed  type  of  Swedish  country  schools.  At  the  out- 
set we  meet  in  this  what  strikes  us  everywhere  as  a  radical 
difFerence  between  American  and  European  society.  A  vo- 
cation there  is  a  vocation  for  life.     It  is  not  so  rigid  and 
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immovable  as  in  the  caste  system  of  Asia,  bat  it  is  very 
widely  different  from  a  vocation  in  our  social  regime.  A 
small  salary,  that  is  never  sufficient  to  allow  of  the  accnmu- 
lation  of  a  surplus,  necessitates  the  pension  system,  and  it  is 
a  common  practice  in  parts  of  Europe  to  pension  the  super* 
annuated  teacher.  The  Swedish  school-house  was  also  the 
private  residence  of  the  teacher ;  a  fact  which  made  it  well- 
nigh  useless  as  a  model  for  our  country  schools,  although  it 
had  some  value  to  us  as  a  study  in  comparative  sociology. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  freshness  of  the  teacher's  individ- 
uality, we  think  it  better  for  him  to  leave  the  scene  of  his 
labors  at  their  close  each  day,  and  to  retire  to  his  separate 
home  like  other  citizens. 

Of  all  vocations,  that  of  teaching  children  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  for  warping  and  cramping  the  mind,  and  de* 
mauds  the  strongest  safeguards  to  protect  the  teacher.  We 
therefore  shorten  the  hours  of  the  day's  work  to  five  or  six, 
make  Ave  days  a  week's  work,  and  cut  off  nearly  one-fifth  or 
one-sixth  of  the  year  for  vacations. 

The  methods  of  pedagogy  could  not  be  put  on  exhibition 
directly,  but  in  many  cases  could  be  inferred  from  the  mate- 
rial  presented.  Such  was  also  the  case  with  methods  of  su** 
pervision  and  organization.  They  might  be  inferred,  but  they 
were  not  directly  visible.  Altogether  the  most  vivid  and  in« 
teresting  evidence  of  organization  was  found  in  the  govern- 
ment building.  The  bureau  of  education  demonstrated  its 
importance  and  value  as  a  member  of  the  educational  system 
of  this  country,  and  I  think  that  every  American  educator 
felt  some  pride  in  looking  at  its  exhibit  and  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  its  report  would  be  the  chief  means  through  which 
our  somewhat  chaotic  display  would  become  a  matter  of 
record,  and  be  known  hereafter  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
other  government  displays — notably  those  of  the  patent 
office,  postroffice,  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  military  and 
naval  departments — gave  equal  evidence  of  organization  and 
supervision,  and  shared  our  admiration  in  this  respect  with 
the  bureau  of  education.    The  success  of  these  caused  us 
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to  see  how  important  it  is  in  all  fatore  displays  of  the  kind 
to  entrust  the  care  of  the  whole  edacational  exhibit  to  onr 
national  barean,  or  to  an  eqnally  competent  commisraon. 
The  exhibits  of  those  States  that  were  nnder  the  direction 
of  the  State  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  vied  with 
our  national  bureau  in  evidence  of  organization,  but  did  not 
always  harmonize  with  each  other,  and  no  aggregate  effect 
was  produced. 

Doubtless,  in  future  attempts  at  exhibiting  our  education, 
we  shall  hit  upon  various  happy  expedients,  as  yetunthou^ht 
of^  by  which  we  can  show  our  methods  of  supervision  and 
organization,  as  well  as  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline. 
The  bureau  of  education  will  do  one  great  work  for  as  by 
completing  its  pedagogical  museum,  so  &r  as  showing  appa- 
ratus, furniture,  plans  of  buildings,  school  books  and  reports 
are  concerned. 

The  presentation  of  school  reports  at  a  world's  fiur  is 
scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  general  design  of  such  a  £Eur ; 
they  cannot  be  read  there  to  advantage,  but  become  of  valne 
chiefly  in  the  private  study  of  the  educational  oflBicer.  Bnt 
the  recognized  means  of  making  known  a  school  system  is 
after  all  the  printed  report,  and  accordingly  the  various  State 
and  city  exhibits  offered  in  nearly  all  instances  their  pub- 
lished reports,  and  some  of  them  printed,  in  a  neat  and  con- 
venient form,  special  reports  containing  accounts  of  the  sali- 
ent features  of  their  systems  and  a  catalogue  of  the  items  of 
their  exhibits. 

XI. — The  Public  Library.  Of  educational  institutions,  the 
public  library  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  with 
us  and  with  other  civilized  countries.  The  display  of  ita 
appliances  was  not  so  general  and  exhaustive  at  Philadelphia 
as  desirable,  but  what  one  saw  of  it  in  the  Massachusetts 
exhibit  was  of  great  interest.  The  recent  report  on  the  aub* 
ject  by  the  Bureau  of  Education*  makes  an  epoch  in  library- 


•  <*Pabllo  Libraries  in  the  United  States  of  America,  their  Hlstoiy,  Condition  and 
Management ;  Special  Report,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Boreau  of  Education .  Fart  I, 
Washington ,  GoTemment  Printing  Office,  1876 . "    In  this  report  the  aggregate  nnmbcr 
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history  in  this  coantry.  Systems  of  classification  are  use- 
fal  in  the  way  of  methodizing  the  studies  of  those  who  visit 
the  library  with  thirst  for  knowledge.  They  are  maps  or 
charts  of  the  domaiii  of  human  knowledge,  and  are  more 
important  although  not  so  indispensable  as  the  geographical 
maps  or  charts  which  the  pupil  studies  in  the  primary 
school. 

XII.  Foreign  ISxhibits. — In  regard  to  the  foreign  educa- 
tional  exhibits  at  Philadelphia^  we  may  apply  the  reflections 
already  made  on  the  Swedish  school-house — ^they  are  of  great 
value  as  sociological  studies,  but  not  of  use  to  us  as  models 
to  be  copied  literally  by  our  people.  We  must  always  in- 
terpret them  in  the  light  of  their  peculiar  political  and  social 
presuppositions.  Indirectly  they  will  prove  of  great  service 
to  us  in  orienting  ourselves.  Suggestions  as  to  apparatus, 
hygienic  construction  of  buildings  and  furniture  may,  in  some 
eases,  have  direct  value  to  us. 

But  very  little  was  done  in  the  educational  department  by 
foreign  nations,  compared  with  what  might  have  been  reason- 
ably expected  from  them. 

With  what  interest,  for  example,  might  an  American  have 
looked  to  Germany  for  a  presentation  of  some  of  the  features 
of  its  famous  institutions  t  Of  normal  schools,  for  example,  an 
exhibit  such  as  might  have  been  made  of  the  174  in  the 
German  Empire  could  not  have  fieuled  to  interest  and  instruct 
us.  Then  if  the  855  teachers'  seminaries  of  Europe  and  the 
British  colonies  had  all  taken  part  in  the  exhibition,  this  one 
feature  alone  would  have  doubled  the  value  of  the  Genten- 


of  public  libraries  of  the  United  States  (inclading  society  and  college  libraries,  and 
ezdading  those  of  common  and  sunday-schools)  is  set  at  8,682;  number  of  volumes, 
12,276,984;  and  also  1,000,000  pamphlets.  Besides  these  libraries,  there  were  common 
school  and  sunday-school  libraries,  many  thousands;  the  latter,  alone,  reported  over 
ten  million  Tolnmes  in  1870.  Of  private  libraries,  by  the  ninth  census  (1870) ,  there 
vrere  107,673  returned  with  an  aggregate  of  25,571,003  volumes.  The  compass  of  this 
report  includes  essays  on  library  buildings  with  illustrative  cuts;  on  organization  and 
management;  on  administration;  on  catalogues;  on  indexes  and  schemes  of  classifi- 
cation (our  Public  School  Library  scheme  is  given);  indexing  periodical  literature; 
binding;  periodical  Uterature;  reference  books;  titles;  bibliography.  It  is  a  mine  of 
valuable  information  for  librarians. 
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nial  to  American  teachers.  The  86  teachers'  seminaries  in 
France,  the  115  in  Italy,  the  104  of  British  India,  the  31  of 
Spain — the  methods  and  appliances  of  these  would  have  fior- 
nished  an  endless  extent  of  suggestions.  Bat  such  an  ex- 
hibit did  not  present  itself.  Nor  did  one  see  anything  to 
present  adequately  the  colossal  school  system  of  Prussia^  or 
the  new  educational  energy  as  displayed  in  Italy,  France  or 
Great  Britain,  as  to  primary,  secondary  or  higher  educatioiu 
What  an  exhibit  might  have  been  made  of  the  work  and  ap- 
pliances of  the  fifty  universities  of  Germany!  Or  of  Uie 
equally  famous  ones  of  Great  Britain ! 

The  question  haw  to  exhibit  in  an  adequate  and  legitimate 
manner  the  methods,  appliances  and  products  of  education  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  a  difficult  one,  and  it  admits  of  only  a 
partially  affirmative  answer.  The  Philadelphia  Exposition 
has  contributed  very  much  towards  the  practical  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  To  sum  up  briefly,  the  following  are  the  ele- 
ments that  may  be  displayed  in  an  educational  exhibit :  (a) 
the  kindergarten — ^its  material,  furniture,  apparatus  and  pro- . 
ducts  of  the  industrial  occupati9ns,and  photographs  of  build- 
ings and  personnel 'j  (b)  primary  and  secondary  schools — 
their  text  books  and  apparatus,  furniture  ;  photographs  of 
pupils,  teachers,  buildings  and  grounds ;  plans  of  rooms,  etc^ 
and  such  work  as  drawing,  penmanship,  written  arithmetic, 
etc.,  map  drawing,  spelling,  written  examinations  in  the  sot- 
eral  branches ;  (c)  charts  and  dotted  or  shaded  maps,  shoir- 
ing  at  a  glance  various  items  of  statistics  as  e.  g.,  the  distri* 
bution  of  wealth  in  the  different  sections  of  a  country ;  the 
distribution  of  population ;  of  school  attendance ;  of  tlie 
progressive  growth  of  schools  and  population  from  date  to 
date ;  and  a  variety  of  similar  information — such  as  was  pre- 
sented  in  the  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  educa- 
tional exhibits  at  Philadelphia ;  (d)  libraries  of  the  literary 
works  of  the  graduates  of  higher  institutions — as  those  of 
Yale,  Williams,  and  Princeton  at  Philadelphia ;  (e)  scientific 
collections  illustrative  of  the  geology,  botany,  or  zoology  of 
a  country,  or  of  scientific  investigations  made  upon  ita 
features. 
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The  foUowing  states  and  countries  were  catalogued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  as  having  at  least  some  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  department  of  educational  display. 

The  Several  Foreign  Educational  ExhXlAU. 
States.  BepresentatiTes  in  charge  of  Exhibits. 

Great  Britain ^ .Commifisioners. 

Hawaii Mr.  H.  B.  Hitchcock. 

Egypt ^ Commissioners. 

Denmark Mr.  Thos.  Schmidt. 

Sweden. ........Mr.  Meyerberg. 

Italy « .....i Mr.  Dassi. 

Brazil -. Mr.  Ph.  da  Motta. 

Netherlands Commissioners. 

Belgium Mr.  Gody. 

Switzerland J4r.  Guyer. 

Austria Commissioners. 

Germany Commissioners. 

France. .Commissioners. 

Canada. Mr.  May* 

Bussia. Commissioners. 

Bussia Emanuel  Ashleman  and  August  Peters. 

Japan Commissioners. 

The  Native  ExhibOa 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education Mr.  John  Eaton  or  represeutatlYe* 

Massachusetts Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  D.  Richards. 

Pennsylvania. Mr.  .T.  P.  Wlckersham  or  representative. 

Illinois «. Mr.  A.  Gregory. 

Michigan Mr.  Jaookes. 

Wisconsin ; 2&x,  Sweet. 

New  Hampshire Mr.  Morrill. 

Maryland : 

Kentucky. 

Ohio ^ Jir.  J.  S.  Humphry. 

Indiana Mr.  C.  S.  Smart. 

Hampden  Exhibit Mr.  J.  B.  Tour. 

Missouri Mrs.  I.  H.  Evans. 

Iowa. • Mr.  D.  G.  Perkins. 

Maine Mr.W.  Johnson. 

Rhode  Island Jir.  D.  G.  Perkins. 

&ia:} Mfe"  I"^Haye.. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 

Froeltel  Kindergarten Miss  Ruth  R.  Burritt^ 

American  Kindergarten MissCoe. 

Worcester  Free  Institute Mr.R.  M.  Giftord. 

Cornell  University » .....Mr.  Qeo.  W.  Loos. 

Prof.  Ward's  Restorations...... 
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The  English  exhibit  of-  the  products  and  apparatos  of  the 
South  Kensingtdn  Museum  (in  the  Art  Gallery)  was  of  great 
interest.  The  history  of  the  cultivation  of  industrial  art  in 
Great  Britain  spreading  from  this  center  year  by  year  until 
there  are  now  upwards  of  130  schools  with  perhaps  25,000 
students — the  recent  introduction  of  some  of  the  features  of 
this  museum  into  Bussian  and  Austrian  art-schools — ^the  com- 
mentary on  the  utility  of  industrial  art-schools,  furnished  in 
the  exhibit  of  British  ceramic  art,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
French,  Danish  and  German — ^made  all  displays  of  art  edu- 
cation centers  of  observation  for  our  school  supervisors.  The 
observation  forced  itself  on  the  thoughtful  spectator:  Is 
not  this  method  of  instruction  somewhat  one-sided  as  a 
means  of  culture  in  the  common  schools  of  the  country! 
Ought  there  not  to  be  greater  stress  laid  upon  the  cultivation 
of  SBsthetic  taste  in  our  schools  t  Are  we  not  giving  tech- 
nical skill  in  the  representation  of  form  to  a  £Etf  greater 
extent  than  we  are  giving  the  taste  in  designing  what  to  pre- 
sent t  That  all  children  should  be  trained  in  the  recognition 
of  the  merits  of  the  great  works  of  art  would  be  a  side  of 
art-education  of  equal  or  greater  value  than  the  mere  tech- 
nical skill  to  reproduce  form.  For  there  was  obvious  in 
the  original  designing  exhibited  a  poverty  of  sesthetic  inven- 
tion. What  we  saw  was  ingenious,  but  it  lacked  the  elevat- 
ing influence  of  the  principle  of  the  Beautiful,  (which  is  free- 
dom realized  in  grace  of  movement).  There  is  doubtless  a 
fhture  of  realization  in  this  direction  in  store  for  us.  At  all 
events  a  study  of  the  ceramic  art  of  Ohina  and  Japan,  of 
the  classic  nations  of  antiquity,  of  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe,  led  one  to  suppose  that  taste  had  something  national 
in  it,  which,  however,  became  modified  by  study  of  the 
antique.  And  it  was  evident  that  the  results  of  art-instmc- 
tion  left  the  pupil  in  many  instances  unsettled  as  to  which  ten- 
dency to  follow  the  instinct  of  the  national  taste,  or  the  imita- 
tion of  classic  models.  The  educational  exhibit  of  Japan  was  in 
all  respects  remarkable.  The  wonderful  spectacle  before  the 
civilized  world  of  an  oriental  nation  taking  the  attitude  of 
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an  active  inveBtigator  of  the  sources  and  springs  of  strength 
and  prosperity  in  distant  nations  and,  what  is  far  more,, 
adopting  radical  changes  in  the  system  of  education  of  its> 
own  people,  so  as  to  avail  itself  of  recognized  advantages — 
is  so  onnsnal  as  to  excite  incredulity  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  of  history  when  he  first  hears  of  it.  It  can  be  real- 
ized fully  only  by  those  who  see  the  products  of  the  new 
spirit  and  come  into  personal  contact  with  the  able  and  wise- 
representatives  of  Japanese  education  who  have  visited  our 
shores  and  inspected  our  educational  systems.* 

The  educational  exhibits  of  Sweden,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, the  British  Colonies  (especially  of  Ontario),  of  Brazil,, 
and  of  Bussia — were  the  chief  foreign  attraction  in  this 
department.  Besides  these,  Germany  made  a  &ir  exhibit  in 
books,  atlases,  maps,  charts  and  globes ;  France  in  the  same; 
Italy  in  relief  maps  and  designs  for  drawing ;  Spain  in  archi- 
tectural drawings  and  text-books ;  the  Netherlands  in  engi- 
neering displays,  and  in  globes,  maps,  etc. ;  Portugal  in  scien- 
tific  instruments ;  Hawaii  and  a  few  other  countries  in  some 
specialties. 

Sweden  has  provided  so  well  for  the  education  of  her 
people  that  it  is  said  that  nearly  every  child  above  the  age 
of  14  years  can  read  and  write.  Provision  is  made  by  the 
Government  also  to  teach  the  arts  and  trades  after  the  com- 
mon school  education  is  acquired. 

The  Belgian  display  showed  the  care  with  which  the 
nation  looks  after  its  staple  industries,  especially  the  prepar- 
ation of  its  weavers  and  lace  makers.  The  Netherlands  gave 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  its  farms,  school  for  artisans  at 
Botterdam,  where  farmers,  smiths,  carpenters,  wood-carvers,, 
masons,  etc.,  are  educated. 

The  Swiss  exhibit  was  more  like  those  of  our  Western 
States,  giving  general  surveys,  statistical   charts,  shaded 


*  The  imperial  Vice-Minister  of  the  Department  of  Education  of  Japan,  Fi^imaro* 
Tanaka,  who  TiBlted  the  St.  Louis  schools  in  his  tour  through  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  has  recently  sent  us  a  ftill  set  of  reports  on  Japanese  education  accompanied 
by  maps  and  charts  illustrative  of  the  same. 
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mapB,  etc.,  together  with  pupila'  work  at  map-drawing,  needle 
work,  etc.  (A  compnlBory  law  compels  Swiss  children  to 
attend  school  from  5  to  8). 

The  British  Oolonies  vied  with  each  other  and  with  the 
United  States  (all  children  of  the  same  parent  nation)  in  the 
presentation  of  resources  of  all  descriptions,  and  not  the  least 
conspicuously  of  educational  means  and  appliances*  Costly 
models  of  school  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus,  (and  an 
excellent  system  of  supplying  it  cheaply  by  the  govemment), 
reports,  and  statistics  were  the  items  of  their  exhibit. 

The  Bussian  contribution  was  the  Pedagogical  mnsenm, 
containing:  (a)  instructive  portion,  illustrative  of  religion, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  cosmog- 
raphy, geography,  political  history,  drawing,  penmanship, 
etc.  (b)  Eduoational  portion,  illustrative  of  methods  of  family 
instruction,  kindergarten,  gymnastics,  music,  class  furniture, 
etc.  (c)  Hygienic  museum,  illustrative  of  useful  knowledge 
concerning  air,  water,  food,  soil,  clothing,  work  and  rest,  etc 
(d)  Pedagogic  Library,  containing  12,000  volumes  in  different 
languages  and  50  periodicals  devoted  to  education.  In  all  it 
contained  2,700  kinds  of  illustrative  apparatus. 

Brazil  exhibited  text  books,  pupils'  work,  periodicals,  ap- 
paratus, etc. 

XIII.  The  Pedagogical  Process  of  Change, — ^It  is  a  fiftct  that 
strikes  us  as  a  great  paradox  when  we  look  over  the  histoiy 
of  education  that  nearly  all  of  the  reforms  in  pedagogy  have 
come  from  radical,  negative  men — ^men  who  were  idiosyn- 
cratic, and  who  departed  from  the  beaten  paths  of  society  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  amount  to  a  deformity.  Such  were  Pes- 
talozzi,  Basedow,  Jacotot,  and  a  host  of  reformers  that  ema- 
nated from  the  school  of  Bousseau.  Although  the  work  of 
the  teacher  would  seem  to  be  that  of  initiating  the  pupil  into 
the  conventionalities  of  civilized  life,  the  school  of  Bousseau 
theoretically  taught  that  the  end  of  education  is  to  restore 
the  child  to  nature.  The  grain  of  truth  in  this  spirit  of  pro- 
test against  the  forms  and  prescriptions  of  society  lies  in 
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UbiB :  Education  is  to  make  man  consoions  of  the  necessity  of 
conventionalities  and  usages  which  he  is  to  wear  about  him — 
the  clothes,  as  it  were,  of  his  inner  spiritual  self-^through 
life.  And  all  consciousness  begins  with  negation.  Analysis 
is  a  process  of  tearing  to  pieces,  and  the  fabric  of  society  is 
thus  torn  to  shreds  as  preliminary  to  seeing  its  necessity  by 
synthesis* 

Hence  education,  more  than  any  other  art,  lives  by  new 
departures.  Its  growth  resembles  a  vegetable  organism 
rather  than  an  animal  organism.  It  grows  by  the  sprouting 
out  of  new  life  upon  the  old,  and  the  old  becomes  in  this  way 
the  soil  and  support  of  the  new.  Each  new  branch  or  twig 
or  leaf  is  a  new  individual,  rooting  in  the  old  as  its  soil.  The 
animal's  limbs  are  not  separate  individuals,  but  in  each  one 
he  is  at  home  and  at  one  with  himself.  The  animal  is  one 
organism  in  all  its  members,  and  has  the  psychological  fiftc- 
tdty  of  feeling,  while  the  plant  is  a  bundle  of  individualities, 
and  cannot  feel,  but  only  live. 

Education  develops  in  the  child  a  new  thought  or  trains 
him  to  do  a  new  act.  Then  by  endless  repetition  it  reduces 
the  new  activity  to  habit.  Bepetition  is  essentially  deadening, 
— ^the  reduction  to  habit  is  the  reduction  from  a  stage  of  con- 
scious spontaneity  to  a  state  of  unconscious,  involuntary 
activity.  And  yet  all  spiritual  life  depends  upon  this  con- 
version of  spontaneity  into  use  and  wont.  But  the  process  of 
converting  a  free  activity,  a  new  thought,  into  an  unconscious 
habit  is,  after  all,  the  process  of  freeing  the  will  and  the 
intellect  from  its  concentration  on  a  lower  activity,  in  order 
that  it  may  energize  anew  upon  a  larger  synthesis.  Without 
habit,  it  can  make  no  progress. 

^^O'er  its  dead  self  it  steps  onward  and  upward  to  higher 
things,"  says  a  poet. 

But  the  work  of  the  teacher  is  in  perpetual  danger  from 
this  source.  It  treads  always  upon  the  brink  of  the  abyss  of 
dull  routine  and  mechanical,  soulless,  unconscious  repetition. 
Hence  the  necessity  for,  and  the  actual  occurrence  of^  nega- 
tive and  one-sided  reforms  for  the  sake  of  relief  from  the 
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soul-killing  monotony.   The  drcle  of  pedagogical  change  and 
reform  ever  revolves.    Its  general  movements  are : — 

(a)  From  teaching  the  entire  complexity  of  a  tiling  to  teach- 
ing its  simplest  elements, ».  e.,  from  exhaastive  treatment  to 
that  of  smattering. 

(b)  From  beginning  with  the  elements  of  a  thing  to  begin-, 
ning  with  its  final  results. 

(c)  From  concentration  on  the  intellectual  technics  to  con- 
centrating upon  the  practical. 

(d)  From  emphasizing  the  humanities  and  hastening  the  in- 
itiation of  the  child  into  all  human  combinations  and  into 
conscious  communion  with  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind^  to 
emphasize  the  natural  sciences  and  mathematics  and  hasten- 
ing the  initiation  into  mechanic  art  and  the  means  of  combi- 
nation of  material  objects. 

(e)  From  a  Btriving  to  give  a  clear  consciousness  of  every 
step  taught,  at  once,  to  a  blind  obedience  to  prescription, — 
learning  formulas  with  only  a  practical  end  in  view. 

This  is  the  dialectic  process  whose  phases  have  a  more  or 
less  vivid  illustration  in  every  display  of  pedagogic  appli- 
ances and  results.  It  is  in  the  light  of  the  necessity  of  this 
rhythmic  process  that  we  are  to  study  such  displays. 

If  we  are  disappointed  at  the  outcome  of  so  much  labor  as 
was  expended,  the  past  year,  to  represent  our  educational 
phases,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  enterprise  is  new  with 
us  and  new  with  other  nations.  Future  attempts  will  be 
far  more  sucessful.  And,  indeed,  rightly  viewed,  our  first 
attempt  is  fruitful  of  problems  worthy  of  our  most  careful 
study  and  earnest  reflection. 


The  foregoing  statistics,  together  with  considerations  and 
accompanying  reflections  are  herewith  respectfully  sub- 
mitted. 

WM.  T.  HARRIS, 

Superintendent, 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  SECRETARY, 


FOB  1875-6. 


• 


OfHUie  of  the  Board  of  the  St,  Zouie  FUbiie  SchooU, 
St.  Louie,  Augwtt  1,  1876, 


} 


To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Public  Schools : 

Gentlemen. — The  Aunual  BeportH  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31, 1876,  are  herewith  submitted. 

1.  Bills  Begeiyable,  ou  hand  July  31, 1876. 

2.  Begeiptb  and  Expenditubes  during  the  year,  from 

August  1, 1875,  to  July  31, 1876,  both  days  inclusive. 

3.  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  ending  July  31,'  1876. 

4.  School  Expenses  Pbopeb  for  the  year  ending  July 

31, 1876. 

5.  Beal  Estate  and  Impboyements  for  school  purpo- 

ses belonging  to  the  Board,  July  31, 1876. 

6.  List  of  Unleased  Lands  belonging  to  the  Board, 

July  31, 1876,  for  revenue  purposes. 

7.  List  of  Leased  Lands  belonging  to  the  Board,  July 

31, 1876,  for  revenue  purposes. 

MILTON  H.  WASH, 

Secretary. 
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ST.  LOUIS  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 
Balanoe  Sheet  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1876. 


Ac^OiWTHTA 

Ledger— Balances . 

Receipts  &  Expenditures. 

Assets  and  Liabilities. 

Debtor. 

Oedit. 

Debtor. 

Credit. 

Assets. 

LUbilities. 

ASSETS. 
Real  Efttate  for  rer'nae 

$l,Sf75,623  96 

2,885,696  81 

2,022  40 

11,020  07 

57,790  80 

282  04 

809,344  93 

289  06 

6,716  89 

1,872  71 

66,646  64 

176,967  34 

74,786  76 

$2,376  00 

100  00 

6,060  63 

60,276  02 

$1,276,683  96 

2,386,600  81 

2,622  40 

11,020  07 

ff7,790  80 

.     28204 

800,844  93 

281»  06 

6,716  89 

1,872  71 

66,646  64 

176,967  84 

74,786  76 

[(eal  Estate  for  School 
purposes 

21,888  19 
4,126  06 

13th  Ward  Districts... 

Bailiff  (rent  bills) 

Kublic  School  Library 

11,400  00 
300  00 

L>>ntinffent  Fand 

Jo.  Collector  (taxes) . . 

.k>nrailDoll 

Taxes  dae  from  tenants 

1,214  00 

2,403  89 

Central  Masonic  Hall 
Association  

, 

Ko.  State  Bonds 

19,447  60 

Bills  Receivable 

88,060  68 

Ca^h  in  Treasury 

TJABILITIES. 
Bills  Payable 

646,400  00 

18,375  80 

933  44 

86,000  00 

268,600  00 

646,400  00 

Dae  on  Contracts 

18,876  30 

13th  Ward  Districts... 

isiajs'so 

Payments  maturing. . . 

REVENUE. 

G<^neral  and  Delinq'nt 
taxes 

761,527  74 
48,123  24 
96,743  60 

2,889  60 
198.022  35 

761,527  74 

• 

Rents  maturing 

State  School  Fund. . . . 

96,748  60 
2,889  60 

Tuition  non- resident 
pupils,  Ac 

Taxes  delinquent 

• 

County  School  Fund. . 

41,474  87 

111,385  58 

1,194  28 

41,474  87 

Taxes,  1875 

• 

interest 



1,740  00 

2,178  88 

1,019  17 
6,886  11 

11,787  49 
6,200  30 
1,479  96 
1,508  76 

47,357  00 

23,690  60 

643,741  62 

6,189  46 

3,362  90 

80,785  66 
8,612  62 
3,166  73 

EXPENSES. 
Cleaning  Vaults 

1,019  17 
7,286  80 

11,787  49 
6,285  30 
1,396  95 
1,603  75 

47,357  00 

25,699  60 

543,741  52 

6,180  46 

3,362  90 

30,785  66 
8,526  20 
3,045  43 
4,125  08 

Kxpense  (general).... 

Fuel 

Iks 

600 
83  00 

Kamitnre 

insurance 

Janitors'  Salaries 

t)fli<»rs' 
reachers'      «' 

Printing 

(tent  of  School  Houses 

Repaire 

Supplies.. 

86  32 
111  80 

Stiecial  Taxes 

I3th  Wanl  Taxes 

Ht  Louis  Public  Sch'ls 

• 
Paid  Bills  payabl 

3,1.51.878  18 
$5,077,948  03 

$5,077,948  08 

$1,072,775  60 

$1,010,616  70 

e  over  am't  short  loans 

167,600  00 
62,160  90 

(Jash  on  hand  in  excess  of  lust  i 
Net  Revenue  over  Expenditure 

re&r 

291,819  80 

$1,3(>2,4:«    50 

$1,302,4;{5  .'iO 

Assets  over  Liabi 

lities 

1 

$8,694,686  12 

$4,368,460  42 

$4,368,400  42 

kppmmtx. 
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BBAL  ESTATE  AND  IMPEOVEMBNTS 

For  School  purposet,  July  31, 1876. 
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LIST  OF  UNLBASED  LANDS 
Belonging  to  the  Boards  July  Slat,  1876. 


BLOCK. 


leo 

199 
190 
200 
800 

aoi 

763 

840 

853 

857,  8. 

8S7,  N. 

858 

873 

883 

8SS 

884 

884 

892 

893 

89S 
1044 
1060 
1356 

mm 

1356 
1440 
1478 
1480 
1768,  N. 
1768,  N. 
1768,  8. 

1768,  8. 

1769,  N. 
1769,  N. 
1769,  8. 
1769,  8. 
8341 


STREET. 


Fifth  Street 8 


LOT. 


Main  Street 

KosoiuBco  Street 

Alley 

Columbus  Street 

Colambus  and  Rutger  Sts. 

A  Carondelet  Ave 

Carondelet  Aye 

Eighth  Street 

Front  Street 

Main  ft  Convent  Streets. . 
Main  ft  Sycamore  Streets! 
Main  ft  Front  Streets . . 

Main  Street 

Eighth  Stieet , 

Seventh  Street 

Seventh  Street , 

Carondelet  Ave , 

Eighth  Street 

Seventh  Street 

Carondelet  Ave 

Lncas  Ave 

Washington  Ave , 

Accomac  Street , 

California  Ave 

Pontiac  Street 

Arkansas  Ave , 

Oregon  Street 

Michigan  Street 

Main  Street , 

Railroad 

Main  Street 

Railroad 

Second  Street 

Main  Street 

Main  Street 

Second  Street 

Maiden  Lane 


1  to8,  inclusive... 
9  to  16,  Inclusive. 

17  and  18 

1,  2,  S,  4  and  5  . . . 


10  and  8.  3^11. 


6  to  18.  inclusive 

13  to  85,  inclusive* 

I  to  11,  inclusive 

18  to  83,  inclusive 

4  and  5 

19,  20,  81 

9 

13 • 

28,89.30,81,  32 

38  and  30 

5 

II  to  16,  inclusive 

81 

17 

1  to  9,  indusive 

10  to  18,  inclusive, 

1  to  9.  inclusive 

10  to  18,  inclusive 

9 

10  to  18,  inclusive 

10  to  18.  inclusive 

3  to  9,  inclusive 


Ft.  Fbont. 


85 

81U.6 
810.5 
120.4^ 
lil.5 

Whole 
60 
37.6 
20 

89.6X 

iSA 

25 
400 
166 
331 
881 
125 

25 

60 

75 

60 

50 
135 

60 

85 
153.6 

85 

85 

285.9 
835  9 
225.83^ 
822.8 

86.9 
885.9 
888.1^ 
180.9 

60 


Ft.  Duu*. 


75 

i;i8.3 

138.3 

Irregular. 

183.04 

Block. 

184 

180 

100 

118 

180 

800 

104 

182.11 

122.11 

116.11 

116.11 

188.11 

118.11 

118.U 

186 

186 

126 

185 

185 

126 

185 

185 

115 

115 
.  ISO 

185 

188.8 

188.8 

180 

180 

140 
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Promotions  from  Orade  to  Orade  during  the  year  1875-6. 


NAME  OF  ACHOOL. 
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Ames 

Bates 

Benton.. 

Blow 

Oarondelet 

Carr 

Carr  Lane 

Carroll 

Charless 

Chouteau 

Clay 

Clinton 

Compton.. 

Des  Feres 

DivoU 

Dodier 

Douglas 

Eads 

Eliot 

Everett 

Franklin 

Qamble 

Gnivois 

Hamilton 

Humboldt 

Irving 

Jackson 

Jelferson 

Laclede 

Lafayette 

Lincoln 

Lyon , 

Madison 

Maramec 

O'Fallon 

Peabody 

Penrose 

Pestalozzi 

Pope 

Shepard 

Stoddard 

Webster 

Sumner  Higb 

No.  2 

No.  4 

No.  6 

No.  6 

Franklin  Branch. 


200 
214 
174 
103 
181 
275 
295 
175 
24S 
198 
21*2 
184 
61) 
60 
154 
135 
110 
160 
255 
194 
175 
200 
34 
264 
369 
201 


350 
144 
160 
116 


271 

78 

407 

160 


250 
239 
1Q8 
130 
310 


120 
75 
71 
26 
59 


891 

53i 

54 

97 

79 

154 

297; 

370, 

107 1 

86; 

46' 

i2o: 

33 
511 
971 

58: 

103| 
761 

13s! 

246 
29 
60 
42 
f>4 

120 
90 

113 
80 

117 
79 
86 
79 
96 
29 

135 
56 


71 
52 

100 
65 
58 

•50 
90 

165 
62 
90 
25 
90 
20 
16 

172 
23 
53 
46 
47 

145 
39 
51 
44 
59 
59 
61 
30 
60 

115 
55 

126 
70 

126 
39 
62 
62 


158 

50 

50 

170 

318 


45 
35 
19 
10 
15 


103 
63 
59 
54 
20 


101 
179 
50 
76 
29 
78 
20 
15 
36 


31 
27 

118 

106 

15 


81 

33 

55 

58 

63 

180 

88 

40 

121 

125 

154 

21 

128 

30 


65 
136 

25 
164 
283 


25 
32 

18 
19 
18 


Total I    78841    3393i    2383 


^7 

29 

163 

278 


20 
22 
18 
6 
12 


2899 


48 
89 
45 
63 
54 


157 
194 
29 
67 
33 
108 
10 
11 
24 


30 
23 
82 
68 
14 


19 
35 
26 
50 
60 
60 
99 
30 
86 
66 
98 
16 
98 
48 


46 

21 

119 

266 


12 


51 
66 
48 
25 
26 


61 
108 


84 


55 
16 


26 

78 


15 
29 
63 
60 
20 
60 
25 
20 
76 
47 
66 


5 
32 
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DIRECTORY   A^T>  CALENDAR. 


Offices  of  the  Board  of  Pitblic  Schools, 

Polytechnic  Building,  comer  Seventh  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

Regular  Meetings  of  the  Boabd, 

Second  Tuesday  of  every  ftionUi, 

Offic  E  H0UR8  OF  Superintendents, 

from  12  to  1  p.  M.,  and  from  4  to  5  p.  m. 

Office  Hours  of  Secretary, 

from  8  to  12  M.,  and  from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

Office  Hours  of  Bailiff,  from     -    -     10  a.  m.  to  1  p.  m. 

•   Scholastic  Year  commences  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

Annual  Term,     ------        40  weeks. 

Vacations,  from  December  25th  to  January  1st,  inclusive ; 
and  the  eleven  weeks  ending  first  Monday  in  September. 

Daily  Sessions  in  High  and  Nonnal  Schools, 

from  9  A.  M.  to  2J  p.  M. 

Daily  Sessions  in  District  Schools, 

from  9  to  12  M.,  and  from  1^  to  Sf  p.  m. 

Evening  Schools   commence  second  Monday  in  October, 
and  continue  (four  evenings  per  week)       -       16  weeks. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY, 

Poh/tpchnic  Buildlnjg,  corner  Seventh  and  Clie^ttmi  Streets. 

Open  Daily  from         -         -        -         10  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
On  Saturdays  open  at  -        -        -        -        9  a.  m. 


